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Cities Expenses 
Exceed Outlays 
Of 48 States 


Costs of 247 Municipalities 
in 1925 Only 14 Per Cent 
Less Than Those of Fed- 


eral Government. 


Census Bureau Lists 
Expenses and Income 


Former Are Over $1,500,000,- 
000 and Latter Reported as 
Totaling More Than 
$2,500,000,000. 


In its summary of financial transac- 
tions of 247 cities having a population 
of more-than 30,000 during 1925, the 
Bureau of the Census of the Department 
6f Commerce shows that a total of more 
than $1,500,000,000 was paid for the 
maintenance and operation of city gov- 
ernments, with revenues totaling more 
than $2,500,000,000. The summary 
shows these cities with a total net in- 
debtedness of more than $4,500,000,000. 

On a per capita basis, the expenditures 
equal an average of $37.48, revenues are 
$61.56 and indebtedness $114.33. 

Following is the full text of a state- 
ment by the Department giving the 
financial summary in full: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial 
transactions of the 247 cities having a 
population of over 30,000 for the fiscal 
year 1925. 

Exceed Outlays of States. 


The total payments for operation, 
maintenance, interest, and outlays for 
permanent improvements for cities hav- 
ing over 30,000 population were 80 per 
cent more than similar payments of the 
Governments of the 48 States, and those® 
for the Federal Government were only 14 
per cent greater than those for the 247 
cities for the fiscal year 1925. 

Preliminary statements for each of the 
cities have been released for publication 
as rapidly as the reports were received, 
the first of these statements appearing 
February 12, 1926. A summary, by cities, 
will be available within a few weeks giv- 
ing financial statistics which will show 
assessed valuations and tax levies, reve- 
nues collected, governmental-cost pay- 
ments, and indebtedness. 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
the city governments of the 247 cities for 
the fiscal period 1925 amounted to 
$1,525,556,704, or $37.43 per capita. In 
1924 the comparative per capita for main- 
tenance and operation of general depart- 
ments was $35.76, and in 19017, $19.07. 
Payments for the operation of public 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Fertilizer Industry 
Increases Output 


Produces 86 Per Cent of Sul- 
phuric Acid Used in Making 
Acid Phosphates. 


The Department of Commerce, 
through the Bureau of the Census, made 
public October 18 its semiannual canvass 
of fertilizer manufacturers showing the 
sulphuric acid and acid phosphates pro- 
duced, consumed, sold and in stock, for 
the first six months of 1926. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


The Department of Commrece an-— 


nounces that, according to data collected 
at its recent semiannual canvass, fer- 
tilizer manufacturers during the first 
half (January-June) of 1926 produced 
935,433 tons of sulphuric acid and con- 
sumed 1,085,877 tons in the manufacture 
of 1,993,363 tons of acid phosphates con- 
‘ 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Entered as Second-Class Matter March 4, 1926, at the Post 
Office, Washington, D. C., Under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Tire Dealers Reduce 


_ Holdings of Casings 


October Stocks are 1,415,155 
Against 2,000,150 Year 
Before. 


E. G. Holt, chief of the Rubber Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, 
on October 16 issued a preliminary statis- 
tical report of dealers’ stocks of automo- 
bile tires as of October 1. .This is part 
of a semiannal survey. The report fol- 
lows in full: 

Marking a continuation of its program 
of compiling information about the do- 
mestic distribution of important comodi- 
ties, the Department of Commerce is 
now making its fifth semiannual survey: 
of the stocks of automobile tires and in- 
ner tubes held by dealers in the United 
States. 

The following totals as of October 1, 
1926, compiled by the Rubber Division, 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 


Portugal Now Said to Buy 
Most of Its Leather Here 


The Department of Commerce through 
its Hides and Leather Division has just 
announced that the sales campaigns of 
American tanners has resulted in Amer- 
ican dominance of Portugal’s import of 
leather. The full text of the statement 
follows: 


In the years immediately preceding 
the waf our annual shipments of leather 
to Portugal were valued at less than 
$9,000, while the average value of these 
exports during the last three years 
amounted to more than $450,000. 

Before the war the bulk of Portugal’s 
leather trade was controlled by German 
and French producers, but since. the 
armistice American tanners have been 
successful in their sales campaigns on 
the Portuguese market. According to 
reliable estimates at the present time, 
60 per cent of all the leather imported 
into Portugal is of American origin, 
with French leather accounting for 25 
per cent and German leather only 15 per 
cent of the total imports. | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Mr. Hoover Asks 
Efforts to Check 
Industrial Waste 


Secretary of Commerce Tells 
Purposes of Management 
Week to Begin 
October 25. 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, before leaving October 16 for 
his trip to the West, issued a written 
statement pointing out the significance 
of Management Week, which will be ob- 
served in 125 cities of the United States 
beginning October 25. 

Waste elimination in industry, spon- 
sored by the Department of Commerce 
through its Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice and other agencies, is the general 
topic for discussion during the 1926 
Management Week, Mr. Hoover stated. 
He added that a report of the results 
achieved so far, which will be given in 
the cities observing the week, should add 
impetus to the work being carried on to 
reduce the avoidable loss annually of 
billions of dollars. 

Following is the full text of Secretary 
Hoover’s statement: 

Management week, 1926, starts on 
Monday, October 25, and on that and 
the succeeding five days, more than 
300 meeting will be held in 125 cities 
in the United States. The general sub- 
ject chosen for this year’s discussion is 
“Progress in Waste Elimination,” and 
it is planned to have a general audit 
of the accomplishments and results of 
the last five years’ work by various 


agencies engaged in waste elimination 


“work. 


During that period a great deal has 
been done by organizations acting more 
or less independently of one another. 
It is important to discover where 
duplication of effort is taking place and 
where closer coordination can be 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 7.] | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, 


OCTOBER 


Liquor Phescri ptions 


To Omit Seller’ s Name 


Physicians No Longer Required 
to Desi e Druggist or 
Pharmacist. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, in an order 
(T. D. 3989) issued October 16, modified 
the prohibition regulations by removing 
the requirement that physicians’ pre- 
scriptions for liquors shall record the 
name of druggist or pharmacist from 
which purchased. The decision was ap- 
proved October 15 by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


The full text of the decision follows: 


Section 1412,of Regulations 60, ap- 
proved March 14, 1924, is hereby so mod- 
ified as to provide that physicians, when 
writing prescriptions, Form 1403, shall 
not name therein the druggist or phar- 
macist who shall fill such prescription, 
and the space provided therefor in the 
said Form 1408 shall be left blank. 


All regulatiows inconsistent herewith 
are rescinded to the extent of such in- 
consistency. 


Trade Complaint Issued 
Against Soap Company 


The Federal Trace Commission has 
just made publie a complaint issued by 
it against the Cincinnati Soap Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the answer of 
the respondent thereto. 


The concern is charged by the com- 
mission with the sale of various soaps 
and soap paste as and for castile soaps 
which are neither castile soap nor soap 
made exclusively of olive oil and also 
by using the word castile and illustra- 
tions in such manner as to deceive deal- 
ers in soap and the general public. 

The respondent, in its answer, denies 
that it has been and is using unfair 
methods and asksefor the dismissal of 
the complaint. 

Hearing has been set for October ,27 
in Washington. 

The full text of the complaint will 

be printed in the issue of October 19. 





Aeronautics 


Continuation of posthumous state- 
ment by the late Commander John 
Rodgers praising finding of the Mor- 
row Board on aeronautical develop- 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Largest seaplane in world, designed 
to carry 21 passengers and four-man 
crew, soon to be launched at Fried- 
richshafen, Wurtemburg. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

War Department tells of work of 
Army Signal Corps in seeking to adapt 
short wave length sending and re- 
ceiving radio sets to use of airplanes. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Udet airplaine works at Munich is 

reported taken over by German gov- 
Page 5, Col. 3 

Summary of international develop- 

ments in aviation Page 5, Col. 5 


Agriculture 


Department of Agriculture announces 
advancement of cooperative plans by 
California Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 1925 crop declared largest ever 
produced, with total value exceeding 
$22,000,000... 6600408 Page 4, Col. 7 

Master of National Grange asks 
President Coolidge to provide Federal 
aid in planning budget in effort to es- 
tablish system for Ohio backed by 
PUI onc vos 5.05 8is-6-000 Page 1, Col. 6 

Department of Agriculture coop- 
erating with Michigan in inspection of 
fruits and vegetables at shipping 

i Page 2, Col. 6 

Department of Agriculture predicts 
cattle feeding in corn belt will be less 
during coming winter than during last 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces wheat prices rose, corn weak- 
ened and other grains held steady in 
week ended October 16..Page 4, Col. 1 

Arkansas sweet potato growers ‘re- 
port half crop handled in seasonal 
movement. Page 4, Col. 6 

Steady trend without sharp fluctua- 
tions in price reported in weekly re- 
view of butter barkets..Page 4, Col. 2 








Daily statement of the condition of 
the United States Treasury. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Foreign Exchange Rate. 
Page 13, Col. 4 
National Bank changes. 
Page 13, Col. 4 
See “Railroads.” 


Bankruptcy 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government Page 12, Col. 5 


Chemicals 


Fertilizer industry_reported as pro- 
ducing 86- per cent of sulphic acid. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Weekly commerce review of world 

trade opportunities Page 8, Col. 2 

See “Labor.” c 


Coal 


Coal production for week ending Oc- 
tober 9 reaches unusually high level. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Weekly commerce review of foreign 
trade opportunities Page 8, Col. 2 
See “Labor.” 


Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce issues in- 
viations to leaders in tile and ceramic 
industry to attend conference on sim- 
plified practice, to be held in Commerce 
Building, October 27....Page 8, Col. 7 

Exports to the Orient in August are 
reported as increased over August, 
1925, while imports from the same sec- 
tion show a decline....Page 8, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce issues its 
weekly review of foreign demands for 
American-made products. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Mexican decree requires replacement 
of gold exports with gold imports of 
equal value Page 9, Col. 3 

Revision reported of Argentine de- 
cree governing canned goods. 

Page 14, Col. 7 

See “Government Personnel.” 


18, 1926. 


Woolen Company 
Agrees to Stop 
Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission 
in Receipt of Letter of 
Compliance With De- 
sist Order. 


_The Federal Trade Commission has 
just announced orally its receipt and ac- 
ceptance of a letter from counsel for 
the Western Woolen Mills Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., as a compliance on 
the part of that concern with an order 
of the commission. The order (the full 
text of which is given below), directed 
the company to discontinue certain prac- 
tices in connection with the marketing 
of knitted or woven products which the 
commission says it found to be unfair 
methods of competition in interstate com- 
merce. 

The letter of compliance with the order 
was from Martin L. Kahler, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., attorney for the respond- 
ent. The full text follows: 

“Gentlemen: My clients, the. Western 
Woolen Mills Company, of this city 
(Minneapolis), have conferred with me 
with reference to the order your Honor- 
able Commission made and entered under 
date of June 8, 1926, which order is to 
cease and desist. , 

I desire to advise you on- behalf of 
my clients that they have taken all 
the necessary steps to comply with the 
order and have about completed all of 
their arrangements in connection there- 
with.” 

The commission’s order directed the 
respondent to cease and desist— 

“(1) From using the words ‘mill’ or 
‘mills,’ or words of like import, in or as 
a corporate name or trade name for 
carrying on the business of selling and 
distributing knitted@or- woven products 
in interstate commerce, unless and until 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 





count in indictment failed to specify 
nature of alleged illegality. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
District Court holds false financial 
statement of bankrupt, made to obtain 
contract .bond, is not fraud to obtain 
Page 10, Col. 7 
District Court holds referee in bank- 
ruptcy is without power to stay action, 
pending against bankrupt in another 
jurisdiction Page 10, Col. 5 
District Court holds legal proof of 
misconduct lacking and refuses to dis- 
bar attorney, but censures his actions. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
District Court orders suppression of 
evidence in prohibition case because of 
seizure without warrant.Page 10, Col. 1 
See “Customs.” 


Education 


Smithsonian Institution establishes 
Hall of Health as exhibit to present 
popular visualization and education in 
hygiene and sanitation, and to show 
progress in medicine and surgery since 
ancient times.......... Page 2, Col. 4 

Department of Agriculture announces 
names of winners in students’ contest 
in judging dairy products at National 
Dairy Exposition in Detroit. 

Page 2, Col. 6 

Chart outline and description of the 
organization and functions of the Inter- 
state Corhmerce Commisgion. 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Division of Music of Library of Con- 
gress tells of cataloguing orchestral 
scores and opera librettos. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Bureau of Education reports corre- 
spondence course in reading for chil- 
dren, providing for a-study of 40 books. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Electric Industry 


Weekly commerce review of foreign 
trade opportunities Page 8, Col. 2 
New insulating material reported 
from Germany. ....... Page 14, Col. 2 


Foodstuffs 


Subscription By Mail: 
$15.00 per Year. 


Federal Aid Is Asked 
To Plan Ohio Budget 


Master of National Grange Tells 
President Farmers Are 


Behind Effort. 


President Coolidge has received from 
L. J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, Master 
of the National Grange, a request for 
technical assistance from the Federal 
Government in an effort now being made 
to establish a budget system for the 
State of Ohio. Mr. Taber’s request was 
made in behalf of groups of business 
men and farmers. 

After a conference at the White House, 
October 16, Mr. Taber, in an oral state- 
ment, explained that the National 
Grange was greatly interested in the 
plan to introduce a budget system in 
Ohio, as the farmers feel that if the 
plan is successful there it may be ex- 
tended to other States. He feels that 
the growing burden of taxation, which 
is felt most directly by the farmer, will 


be adjusted only with the cooperation 


of the city and town dwellers. 

Mr. Taber also invited President Cool- 
idge to address the annual meeting of 
the Grange, November 11, at Portland, 
Me. 


Production of Coal Attains 
Unusual Level for October 


The Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in its weekly report 
of coal production, has just estimated 
the total output of bituminous coal, in- 
cluding lignite and coal coked at the 
mines, during the week ended October 
9, at 12,404,000 net tons, an increase 
of 396,000 tons, or 3.3 per cent, over 
the output in the preceding week. In 
reporting the continued increase, the 
Bureau stated that production in the 
first week of October reached a point 
rarely attained by that date in recent 
years. 

The total output of anthracite during 
the week ended October 9 is estimated 
by the Bureau at 2,069,000 net tons, an 
increase of about 1 per cent over the 
| output for the week ended October 2, 
| which amounted to 2,052,000 net tons. 





Orders issued to the personnel of thé 
War Department Page 12, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Departme Page 12, Col. 5 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office Page 12, Col. 2 


Hardware. 


Weekly commerce review of foreign 
trade ‘opportunities Page &, Col. 2 


Home Economics 


Two tested recipes for preserving 
watermelon rind and one for pickling 
peaches announced by Department of 
Interior Page 2, Col. 2 


Immigration 

Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion urges quotas for nations. of west- 
ern hemisphere, citing growing entries 


across north and south borders. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Iron and Steel 


See “Labor.” 


Judiciary 
See “Court Decisions,” 
“Taxation,” “Trade Marks.” 


Labor 


Bureau of Labor. Statisitcs reports 
increases in employment in manufac- 
turing industries and gain in employes’ 
earnings in September, with especial 
reference to the fertilizer, confection- 
ery, textiles, rubber tires, iron and 
steel, chemicals, tobacco, sugar and 
lumber businesses...... Page 3, Col. 2 
‘ Continuation of full text of sum- 
mary by Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
on employment conditions throughout 
the United States, particularly as they 
affect automotive, farming, milling, coal 
and iron mining, construction, railroad, 
packing, Ifmber, textiles’ and cotton 
industries Page 3, Col. 5 

Arbitration proveedings between rail- 
way employes and their employers and 


“Patents,” 


haking in Spain 


Africa is reported 


tional Guard recruiting in Massachu- 
setts 


Marine Corps guard to aid in the sup- 
pression of robberies. .. 


Oil 


tion of fossil remains of organisms 
from Europe declared of great value 
in indicating oil-bearing strata. 


Packers 


trade opportunities 


Patents 


Postal Service 


money in issuing postal money orders 


Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Mines and Minerals 


Acute depression reported in iron 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Discovery of gold deposit in South 
Page 1, Col. 1 
See “Labor.” 


Milling 


See “Labor.” 


Municipal Gov't 


Summary of financial transactions of 


247 citles having population of more 
than 30,000 in 1925 shows maintenance 
and operation of governments cost 
$1,500,000,000; revenues totaled $2,500,- 
ake . 000,000 and total net indebtedness was 
$4,500,000,000. ......... Page 1, Col. 1 


National Defense 


War Department reports that 65,487 


officers of reserve corps are available 
for call to colors 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Regular army officers aided in Na- 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Mail trucks hereafter to carry a 


.Page 1, Col. 7 
See “Government Personnel.” 


Smithsonian Institution gets collec- 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Weekly commerce review of world 


Page 8, Col. 2 
See “Labor.” 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Postmaster General issues order fix- 


2771 


PRICE 7 CENTS 


Alaskan Survey | 
Finds Source of 


Newsprint Pulj 


Secretary Wilbur Says Fiel 
Offers Resources of 
Vast Extent When 


Developed. 


Three Requirements © 


Of Industry All The € 


Power, Water and Timber 
Declared Discovered in 
Quantities Never 
Suspected. 


® 


Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of # 
Navy, stated orally October 16 thai 
potentialities of the wood-pulp ind 
in Alaska are tremendous and, if de 
veloped ‘ properly, may be able j 
emancipate American newspapers fron 
their dependency on the pulp indust 
of Canada. 

These possibilities were unearthed 
Secretary Wilbur stated, chiefly throu 4 
the Naval Aerial Survey of Alas 
which was undertaken this summer, and 
a continuation of which is now bein 
considered for next year. 

Secretary Wilbur said that not onf 
from his own visit to Alaska, while t 
survey was in progress, but also from 
photographs taken by the expedition, h 
was in a position to state that the wood 
pulp industry presented a great futur 
for Alaska. ~ 

@ Three Requirements Noted. 

Three requirements exist in the pulf 
industry: Wood; water power with 
which to run the mills, and water with 
which to mix the pulp. The survey from 
the air, Secretary Wilbur said, had dis 
covered new connections between lake 
and new possibilities for thé use o 
power. The Secretary also stated 
photographs taken by the expedition ’ 
shown in detail the vast stands of 
which cover most of Alaska, and wh 
he believed might materially emancip 
the American newspaper industry from 
its dependency upon» Canada. 


It is not yet definitely decided whethel 
the Aerial Survey will be continued next 
year or not, Secretary Wilbur stated 
Both the Departments of Agriculture an 
the Interior have requested that it b 
continued, but the matter is still under 
consideration. 

The cost of the expedition was practi- 
cally nominal, it was stated, since the up 
keep of the planes and the salaries of th 


SUF) 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 7.] - 


Marines to Guard 
Mail From Bandi 


Postmaster General Arranges i 
With Maj. Gen. Lejeune for 
Use in Emergency. 


Harry A. New, Postmaster Gendrak 
as the result of a conference with cat 
Gen. John A. Lejeune, commandant o: 
the Marine Corps, has arranged to place 
marine guards abro@@ mail trains, 
postal trucks and at railroad termina’ 
to protect the mails against the d 
redations of bandits. (The full text o: 


a statement regarding the plan is ony 
below:) 


It was explained orally at the De- 
partment that Mr. New believes the y 
of marines as guards will stop the 
beries, as their use in a similar cap 
several years ago halted such dep 
tions. # 

In an oral comment on the plan fo 
use marines as guards, Mr. New said: ~ 

“The United States government has & 
responsibility to meet and it will m 
it just as it has in the past. It is m 
hope and desire that within a very 
months the Postoffice Department ii 
will have organized, equipped and train 
a sufficient body of men who willl } 


able to protect the United States m: 
from depreciation of mail bandits. 
well as to insure the safety of the lives, 
of postal clerks and others*entrusted wit! 
the transportation of currency from # 
big terminals, from postoffices and ~ 
the large industrial concerns ' 
out the country.” 


In addition to the employment of # 
Marines, Mr. New announced the dep 


. be 
Hamburg provision market reported 18 | 


as stationary Page 8, Col. 3 
See “Agriculture.” ‘Home Eco- 
nomics.” 


Foreign Affairs 


President Coolidge is presented with 
a gold medal and 100 books containing 
signatures of 5,000,000 Poles, in com- 
memoration of Polish-American friend- 
ship Page 3, Col. 4 
Department of State gives out report 
on firing on French warship in Yangtse 
River, at Wusueh, China. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Italian Government issues decree de- 
signed to reduce Circulation of bank 
| ee Page 13, Col. 7 


Furniture 


Weekly commerce review of world 
trade opportunities Page 8, Col. 2 


Gov't Personnel 


J. E. Wrenn, meats and fats special- 
ist in Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, promoted to be Trade Com- 
‘missioner at Hamburg, Germany. See “Commerce - Trade,’ “Labor,” 

Page 2, Col. 7 | “Taxation.” 


eee eileen ih inrrtiern einai ‘ 


the Board of Mediatien, will open in 
New York City October 28. 
Page 13, Col. 1 
Continuation of full text of introduc- 
tion to report of study of trade unions 
in United States made by Department 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Continuation of full téxt of state- 
ment by Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on labor productivity in sugar refining 
industries Page 8, Col. 5 


Leather 


Department of Commerce reports 
American tanners now dominate leather 
imports of Portugal....Page 1, Col. 2 

Weekly commerce review of world 
trade opportunities Page 8, Col. 2 


Manufacturers 


Secretary of Commerce tells of sig- 
nificance of Management Week, and 
urges renewed effort to reduce indus- 
trialwaste. .....06..6%. Page 1, Col. 3 

Weekly commerce reports of foreign 
trade opportunities Page 8, Col. 2 


ing conversion values of United States 
to be sent to Norway, Spain, the 
Netherlands and the Dutch East In- 
IO sok a Ros 6 ee Page 12, Col. 3 
Civil Service Commission asked to 
hold examinations for postmasters at 
various Presidential and fourth-class 
GOMGONS sc AOS ie dee ak Page 12, Col. 3 
Civil Service Commission certifies 
three as eligible for postmastership at 
Corydon, Iowa Page 12, Col. 7 
Report made on establishment of 
mail messenger service on six routes, 
as well as other changes.. Page 12, Col. 7 
Mail trucks hereafter to carry a 
Marine Corps guard to aid in the sup- 
pression of robberies. ...Page 1, Col. 7 
Office at Kenosha, Wis., designated 
to issue international money orders. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Changes announced in railway ‘and 
steamboat services Page 12, Col. 4 
Five acting postmasters named. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Leases approved for 18 offices. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Rural route changes. .Page 12, Col. 2 


[CONTINUED ON PaGE THREE.] 


New Jersey firm has cranberry crop 
valued at $849,808 in 1925-26 season. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
See “Education.” “Labor.” 


Automotive Industry 


Department of Commerce issues pre- 
liminary statistical report of dealers’ 
stock of automobile tires as of Octo- 


Construction 


See “Labor.” 


Cotton 


Firmer undertone and recovery in 
prices noted in weekly review of cot- 
ton markets: ........ Page 4, Col. 6 

Representative Black urges cotton 
growers to diversify crops, in address 
at Texas State Fair....Page 4, Col. 4 

See “Labor.” 


Court Decisions 


District Court, in refusing petitions 
to change venue of cases involved in 
railroad receivership, holds that re- 
ceiver, as an official of the court, can 
not be’ sued civilly for, or_on account 
of, any act done under color of his 

Page 10, Col. 4 

District Court rejects claims of in- 
fringement on three patents relating to 
warps for weaving, holding third pat- 
ent claim invalid under prior art. 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Circuit Court of* Appeals reverses 

; conviction in liquor case on ground 





Discovery of Gold Deposit 
. Reported in South Africa 


\ The Chemical Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been informed 
by Gs K. Donald, Consul at Johannes- 
burg, of the discovery of a new gold- 
bearing deposit in South Africa. The Pie kn sea cewavenr ne’ Page 1, Col. 2 
staterient of the Department follows in Bureau of Standards warns that sud- 
full text: \ den changes in efficiency of automobile 
The discovery of what may prove to brakes are dangerous. ...Page 8, Col. 7 
be a new gold-bearing area of considera- Weekly commerce review of world 
ble extent in the\ Transvaal was an- trade opportunities Page 8, Col. 2 
nounced at a meeting of the Geological See “Labor. 
Society of South Africa. The deposit is Bankin g 
on a farm in the Rustenburg district and 
is an inclined sill of gold-bearing rock, Farm Loan Board reports, as of Oc- 
tober 9, on direct loans and rediscounts 


assays of the ore in the middle part : 

showing ovér six ounces to the ton over extended by 12 Federal Intermediate 
a thickness of 4 feet six inches. The Credit Banks Page 18, Col. 5 
ore-bearer has so far been traced over Federal Reserve Board reports on 
a distance of 308 feet, but probably ex- debits in banks of leading cities for 
tends farther in both directions. Similar week ending October 13. Page 13, Col. 1 
rock is reported to occur under the same _ Farm Load Board reports on condi- 
geological coditions on two neighbor- tion of intermediate credit banks as of 
ing farms, but this report has not as yet Sept. 30 Page 13, Col. 2 
been confirmed. ad 





[Continued on Page 13, Column f. 


Firm Ships Cranberries ~ 
Valued at eile 8 


The Department of Agriculture | 
ports that the Growers Cranberry Cor 
any, of Philadelphia, composed of 
Jersey members and constituting 
the three affiliated units of the An 
Cranberry Exchange, shipped ) ba 
rels, 129,815 boxes and 1,640 crates, wi 
total sales of $849,808, during 
1925-26 season. Seven per cent 
was deducted for marketing « 
of which 5 per cent was for ¢ 
can Cranberry ry, Enchangy 
stated, he 





pati of Education 
es Course in 


eatin for Children 


S Hooks Listed for Study 
Vith Certificate for 
Completion of Each 
Group of Ten, 


ie Pirven of Education, Department 

; P the nterior, has just announced the 

a ration of an addition to its public 

ing course, conducted by correspond- 

Ace. eT he new study, known as Course 

a 80, is entitled “Forty Books for Boys 
d Girls.” 

‘The course is divided into four groups, 
id a certificate is to be granted for the 

bmpletion of each of the groups, accord- 

ng to the bureau. There are 10 books 

a each group. 

) The entire list of 40 books follows: 
ittle Women,” by Louisa M. Alcott; 
binson Crusoe,” by Daniel Defoe; 

Prengiewoed Tales,” by Nathaniel Haw- 

rné; “Uncle Remus: His Songs and 
ayings,” by Joel Chandler Harris; ‘‘An- 
tersen’s Fairy Tales,” by Hans Christian 

“ndersen; “The Jungle Book,” by Rudy- 

Kipling; “Alice in Wonderland,” by 
pudyard Kipling. 
’ “Heidi,” by Johanna Spyri; “The 

Lrabian Knights,” “The Adventures of 

‘dysseus” and “The Tale of Troy,” by 


Jadriac Colum; “The Oregon Trail,” by | 


Vrancis Parkman; “Hans Brinker or the 
Hiver Skates,” by Mary Maples Dodge; 
‘The Adventure of Tom Sawyer,” by 
fark Twain; “Swiss Family Robinson,” 
y Johann David Wyss; “The Merry Ad- 
entures of Robin Hood,” by Howard 
*yle; “Captains Courageous,” by Rudy- 
ard Kipling; “The Boy’s King Arthur,” 
»y Sir T. Malory. 
k “Ivanhoe” in Third Group. 
“Ivanhoe,” by Sir Walter 
-Aesop’s Fables,” “The Water Babies,” 
wy Charles Kingsley; “A Child’s Garden 
) f£ Verses,” by Robert Louis Stevenson; 
| Master Skylark,” by John Bennett; 
| Little Men,” by Louisa M. Alcott;; “The 
;zittle Lame Prince,” by Dina Craig 
}fulock; “Gulliver’s Travels,” by 
"han Swift; “The Boy’s Life of Abra- 
"am Lincoln,” by Helen Nicolay; “The 
story of a Bad Boy,” by Thomas Bajley 
Paldrich. 

! “The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” 
Ly Mark Twain; “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” 
is e Story of Dr. Dolittle,” by Hugh 
-ofting; “The Wonderful Adventures of 
 Tils,” by Selma Lagerlof; “Joan of Arc,” 
ny MarkNTwain; “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
“arm,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin; “The 
fan Without a Country,” by Edward 
iverett Hale; “Men of Tren,” by Howard 

»*yle; “Understood Betsey,” by Dorothy 
Janfield; “A Dog of Flanders,” by Ouida. 
+ Tn its announcement of the courses of 
‘eading, the Bureau of Education makes 
3 following acknowledgment: 

_ “Acknowledgment is due to Dean Wil- 
jam S. Gray, University of Chicago; 
Hiss ” Laura Zirbes, Lincoln School, 
‘“eachers’ College; the book evaluation 
ceeettee of the Children’s Librarians’ 
section, American Library Association, 
}or the special contributions they have 
nade to this course; and to the librarians 


nd educators who have given help and | 


uggestions.” 
The bureau’s statement regarding the 
ew course of study follows in full text: 
Boys and girls learn to read in school, 
ut most of their reading is done at home 
where they have many leisure hours dur- 
ng holidays and vacations. If they learn 
‘arly to love good literature and have 
“ormed the habit of reading it, a summer 
f reading at home in leisure hours may 
ve very profitable. 
year there are also many hours each week 
Tee from home or school duties in which 
4 boy or girl may read many books. 
j Children’s librarians, teachers, and par- 
[ate agree upon the need of furnishing 
dren with well-selected lists of books 
an have cooperated in the preparation 
vf many lists. 
px List Intended as Guide. 
' It is not possible to furnish a list con- 
“aitiing all of the books that‘ boys and 
ie $ should read before they are 16, but 
ates of Education offers as a guide 
mie owing reading course which is in- 
ended merely to furnish suggestions for 
el ting books for children. 
his course may be divided into four 
Leiatate courses. Readers are permitted 
@ Belect any 10 books for each course. 
Che first 10 books selected will be called 
‘Yeading Course No. 30-A: the next 10, 
at ; the next, 30-C, and the last 10, 
40- 


ordance with the general requirements 
the home education reading courses 

7 this bureau. 

» Reguirements.—Each person should 

‘inst secure from the United States Bu- 
‘eau of Education, Washington, D. C., 

t eopy of the reading course, an enroll- 
nent blank, and the circular containing 

quirements. The blank should be filled 
und returned to the Bureau of Education. 

oticg should be given when each book is 

un, and when the book is completed 

b. Summary should be prepared and sub- 

nitted as evidence of the reading. For 

eaders in circles, special arrangements 
made. 

+ The Bureau of Education does not fur- 
ish the books, and if they can not be 
btained from a local or a State library 

it will be necessary for the reader to buy 

| chem. : 

; States Aid in Work. 

If you live in any one of the following 

) States, or in the Territory of Hawaii, in- 
| stead of returning the application to the 

eay of Educatoin send it to the ad- 
$s given for your State. 

+ zona.—Extension Division, Univer- 
of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Arkansas.—Arthur M. Harding, Exten- 

sk ‘on Division, University of Arkansas, 

Eysiteville, Ark. 
ii ra Petersen, Exten- 
University of Colorado, 


Jorado.—Elmore 
Pug iv ision, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Hawali.—D, L. Crawford, Extension 


Jona- | 


During the school | 


A certificate will be issued for | 
beech of the four courses completed in | 


Division, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Indiana.— Walton S. Bittner, Extension 
Division, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Iowa.—Edward H. Lauer, Extension 
Division, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa. 

Kansas.—Harriet M. Stevenson, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Kentucky.—Wellington Patrick, De- 
partment of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Louisiana.—J. O. Pettiss, Extension 
Division, State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, La. 

North Carolina.—Russell M. Grum- 
man, Extension Division, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

North Dakota.—Albert H. Yoder, Ex- 
tension Division, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Oklahoma.—Mrs. J. R. Dale, Secretary, 
Oklahoma Library Commission, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
vision, Bugene, 
Ore. 

South Carolina.—B. L. Parkinson, Ex- 
tension Division, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

South Dakota—Garrett Breckenridge, 
Extension Division, University of South 
Dakota, Vermilion, S. Dak. 

Utah.—F. W. Reynolds, Extension Di- 
vision, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Virginia—Charles G. Maphis, Bureau 
of Extension, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Washington.—F. F. Nalder, Extension 
Division, State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Wisconsin.—Chester D. Snell, Univer- 
sity Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Tried-Out Recipes 
Given for Pickling 
And for Preserves 


University of Oregon, 


Scott; | 


Two for Peaches; Other for 
Watermelon Rinds Are 
Told Housewives by 
Government. 


The Department of Interior has just 
announced, through its Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, three tested recipes for pre- 
serves and pickles, two for watermelon 
rind and one of peach pickles. 

The recipes have been published in 
the New Reclamation Era, devoted to 
subject of interests including home eco- 
nomics, to settlers on reclamation proj- 
ects. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

In the “Wanted” 
gust issue of the Era I called for “a 
good, tried recipe for preserved water- 
melon rind.” 

Here is one that has been used for 
30 years, also a good recipe for peach 
pickles, both contributed by Mrs. E. M. 
Douglas, of Washington, D. C. (Mr. 
Douglas certifies the results are good.) 

Watermelon Pickle. 

“Pare off very carefully the green 
part of the rind of a good, ripe water- 
melon, trim off the red core, cut in 
pieces 1 or 2 inches in length, place in 
a porcelain-lined kettle in the propor- 
tion of 1 gallon rinds to two heaping 
teaspoons common salt and water to 
nearly cover; boil until tender enough 
to pierce with a silver fork, poursinto 
a colander to drain, and dry by taking 
a few pieces at a time in the hand 
and pressing gently with a crash tcwel. 
Make sirup and treat rinds exactly as 
directed for pickled peaches. Continue 
adding rinds as melons are used at table, 
preparing them first by cooking in salt 
water as above. 

‘“‘When as many are prepared as are 
wanted and they are nearly pickled, 
drain and finish as directed in peach 
pickles, except when the sirup is boiled 
the last time put in melons and heat 
through; set jar near stove, skim out 
melons, and put in jar a few at a time, 
heating gradually so as not to break it; 
then pour in sirup boiling hot. A rind 
nearly an inch thick, crisp, and tender 
is best, although any may be used. If 
scum rises and the sirup assumes a 
whitish appearance, drain, boil, and 
skim sirup, add melons, and boil until 
sirup is like thin molasses. Don’t cook 
too soft; leave the pieces very firm. 
Don’t cut off red and green too othe | 
the color will cook out. Be sure the | 
sirup is thick.” 

Peach Pickles. 
“Pare freestone peaches, place 
| stone jar, and pour over them boiling 
hot sirup made in the proportion of 1 
quart best cider vinegar to 3 pints sugar; 
boil and skim and‘pour over the fruit 
boiling hot, repeating each.day until the 
fruit is the same color to the center and 
the sirup like thin molasses. A few days 
before they are finished place the fruit, 
after draining, in the jar to the depth 
| of 3 or 4 inches, then sprinkle over bits 
of cinnamon bark and a few cloves, add 
another layer of fruit, then spice, and so 
on until the jar is full; scald the sirup 
| ean morning for three or four days 
after putting in the spice, and pour sirup 
boiling hot over fruit, and, if not suffi- 
| ciently cooked, scald fruit with the sirup 
the last time. The proportion of spices 
to a gallon of fruit is two teaspoons 
whole cloves, tablespoons cin- 
| namon.” 
Another 


four 


! 
1 
| 
| answer to the call was re- 
| ceived from Mrs. Emery Bright, Nestle- 
down Farm (North Platte project), 
Lingle, Wyo. 
Preserved Watermelon Rind. 
| “Pare off the green skin, cut rind into 
pieces, weigh and allow to each pound a 
pound and a half of sugar. Place rind 
in preserving kettle without sugar and 
cover with water; scatter a few bits of 
alum among it and place a thick cloth 
| over kettle. Simmer fruit for two hours. 
1 Drain all the water off. Melt sugar, us- 
ing a pint of water to pound and a half 
| of sugar. Mix with it some beaten white 


column of the Au- | 


| 
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| braries, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Reading 


Courses 


Orchestral Scores 
Are Catalogued by 
Library Authority 


Signed Manuscripts of Many 
Musicians Included in 
Collection Held at 
Washington. 


The Division of Music of the Li- 
brary of Congress has prepared a 
series of articles outlining its his- 
tory and descriptive of its collec- 
tions of music, in connection with 
the Festival of Chamber Music, held 
October 7, 8 and 9, under the aus- 
pices of the Library of Congress. 

The full text of the ninth article 
is as follows: 


Among the most important publica- 
tions issued by the Music Division in 
1913 was the “Catalogue of Orchestral 
Scores,” a volume of 663 pages and con- 
siderably more than 300 separate entries. 
This was the first catalogue ever made 
of the immense number of, scores for 
small and large orchestras, that had 
been assembled in the Library of Con- 
gress, either by gift, copyright, trans- 
fer or purchase during the 126 preceding 
years. 

The work was compiled by Mr. Son- 
neck, the head of the Music Division, 
and found its way into the great musi- 
cal libraries of the world. The “calls” 
that have been received from other li- 
conservatories and great or- 
chestras for copies of certain of these 
treasures have grown with the years. 

This work was followed shortly by a 
complete catalogue of the music of the 
American composer, Edward MacDowell, 


Work Held Difficult. 


The fact that composers often had 
| their original works copied, retained the 
original (and usually lest ar mislaid it) 
and had the “copy” copyrighted, added 
to the difficulty in completing and unrav- 
eling the complicated bibliography of the 
MacDowell first editions. 

Mr. Sonneck states in his report to 
Dr. a the librarian: 

“A work of more than ordinary di- 
enaienk importance and cost is the 
first part of a comprehensive catalogue 
of opera librettos in the library, which 
the chief of this divigion undertook him- 
self, soon after the furchase of the fam- 
ous Albert Schatz collection of libret- 
tos. This collection, as has been previ- 
ously reported, is without rival as the 
most complete libretto collection in the 
entire world. 

Contents Described. 

“The first part of the libretto cata- 
logue comprises the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century librettos wonly. It 
includes those in the Schatz collection, 
and all other librettos in the music di- 
vision collection, as well as those of the 
Longe and other famous libretto col- 
lections. 

‘The number cataloguél exceeds 6,000 
separate operas. When completed it will 
constitute the first work of its kind with 
the single exception of the Wotquenne, 
that catalogue of seventeenth century 
Italian librettos in the Brussels Royal 
Conservatory.” 

Among the most important “gifts” 
recorded by the librarian for that year 
were Horatio Parke’s Autograph Score 
of his Organ Concerto opus 55, as well 

s “the original autograph score of that 
el of his which for many years has 
represented American musical life at its 
best, “Hora Novissima.” 

Mr. Rudolph E. Schirmer, head of the 
publishing firm of G. Schirmer, New 
York, presented the library with the fol- 
lowing originals of American masters: 

Dudley Buck: The Triumph of David: 
Cantata, G. W. Chadwick: Judith (vocal 
score), H. Clough-Leighter: Two lyrics, 
opus 46, F. S. Converse: The Mystic 
Trumpeter, Henry Hadley: Symphony- 
fantasia, opus 46, Charles M. Loeffler: 
A Pagan Poem (for orchestra), Wil- 
liam Mason: Scherzo-caprice, opus 53, 
Edward MacDowell: “From an Old 
Garden”-suite, Ethelbert Nevin: Ser- 
enade, Horatio Parker: King Gorm the 
grim, and Ernest Schelling: Sym- 
jphonisch legende. 

The report of Dr. 
ian continues: 

“Of singular importance because the 
first of its kind, was the gift of Mrs. 
Julian Edwards, the widow of the dis- 


Putnam, the librar- 


| tinguished composer who died September 


| 5, 


in aj 


1910. On a visit to the Library of 
Congress, a few years ago, Mr. Edwards 
decided that the National Library of his 
adopted country should be the perma- 
nent resting place of his manuscript 
scores. Mrs. Edwards was in hearty ac- 
cord with this plan of a membrial, and 
it was carried out in that lovable spirit 
that was so characteristic of Julian Ed- 
wards. 
Autegraph Scores Listed. 

“Thus far the following autograph 
scores of operas have been transferred 
to the Library of Congress and these 
titles alone suffice to recall to the 
memory of the reader the many hours of 
musical pleasure which Julian Edwards’ 
sunny, joyful art gave to his contem- 
poraries: 

“The Belle of London Town (Spring- 
field, Mass., 1906), Brian Boru (Balti- 
more, 1896), Dolly 
1901), The Gay Musician (Baltimore, 
1908), Girl and Governor (Baltimore, 
1906), Jupiter (Washington D. C,, 1892), 
erry nena nineninge — 
of egg, boil, and skim the sugar. When 
clear, put in rind and let boil for two 
hours. Take out rind and boil sirup, 
pour over rind, and let stand overnight. 

“The next morning boil sirup with 
lemon juice; slice lemon in thin slices 
and allow one lemon to a quart of sirup 
(or less according to taste). When thick 
enough to hang in a drop from the point 
of a spoon it is done. Pour over rind 
which has been placed in jars. Let stand 
three or four weeks before using.” 


Varden (Toronto, | 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1926. ™ 


Public Health 


Smithsonian Institution Exhibits Progress 
Of Medicine and Surgery From Ancient Times 


Hall of Health Established to Provide Popular Visual Edu- 
cation in Sanitation and Hygiene. 


The Smithsonian Institution has joined 
in the movement for better hygiene and 
sanitation with establishment of a per- 
manent exhibit constituting a “Hall of 
Health,” octupying the southeast court 
gallery of the arts and industries build- 
ing of the National Museum, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Description of the ex- 
hibits, with a symposium of the history 
of the growth of medicine and surgery 
and allied vocations are embodied in a 
catalogue just been made public by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


The exhibits are designed to carry 
the message of health, past, present and 
future, by what the catalogue refers to 
as “visual education.” 

They show how trephining of the skull 
was practiced thousands of years ago; 
how barbers served as the surgeons of 
the sixteenth century; how hospitals had 
their inception in the taking of the sick 
to market places for advice in the early 
Christian eras, and they illustrate the 
early beginnings of many modern prac- 
tices and achievements as well as prog- 
ress of medical and surgical research 
up to the present time. 

Among other things, the exhibits, rep- 
resenting the combined information of 
the various expert sources of informa- 
tion in the National Health Council, 
warn against sanitary neglects, against 
the menace of flies, against the common 
roller kitchen towel as well as the 
dangers of alcoholic indulgence. 

The plan for the development of this 
Hall of Health, the catalogue says, orig- 
inated several years ago at a conven- 
tion of the National Health Council. 
Since then, Dr. Charles D. Walcott, sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, and Dr. 
W. DeC. Ravenel, administrative as- 
sistant to Secretary Walcott and Direc- 
tor of the Departments of Arts and In- 
dustries, and others, have cooperated to 
produce the present Hall of Health as a 
permanent exhibit. 

Scope And Purposes. 

The catalogue was prepared by 
Charles Whitebread, *Assistant Curator, 
Division of Medicine, National Museum, 
who is in charge of the exhibition in the 
Hall of Health. In this catalogue, is 
embodied the following explanation of 
its scope and purposes: 


Health Training By Public Opinion. 


“The development of this collection 
has just begun, but so many inquiries 
concerning the health exhibits have been 
received that it has been deemed advis- 
able to furnish the information relative 
to this new phase of the Museum’s work 
and to outline some of the accomplish- 
ments of a little more than two years’ 
effort on the part of those interested 
in having a permanent health exhibit in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

“There are many gaps to be filled be- 
fore the committee’s (Committee of the 
National Health Council) plan is per- 
fected. In the meantime, use is being 
made of posters and related exhibits 
which deal with health problems not yet 
illustrated by permanent material. 

“It is hoped that this brief pictorial 
description will, in a way, take the ex- 
hibits to some who cannot call at the 
museum to see them; that this report 
of the progress made to date may be 
the means of the Museum obtaining the 
necessary cooperation from _indi- 
viduals, associations, and organizations 
interested in the worthy undertaking, an 
educated and trained public opinion on 
matters pertaining to health—and to sat- 
isfactorily and successfully complete this 
collection, and stimulate interest in the 
development of permanent health exhib- 
its in other localities of this country.” 

Extracts From Catalegue. 

Salient extracts from the eatalogue are 
as follows: 

The plan for the development of the 
division of medicine included in its scope 
the subjects of hygiene and sanitation, 
but it was not until late in 1922 that this 
feature of the»work was taker up with 
the hope of carrying it through to a suc- 
cessful completion. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Health Council, at Washington, 
D. C., in January, 1922, a proposition 
involving the development of a_per- 
manent hgalth exhibit was discussed. A 
committee having for its purpose the as- 
sembling of material showing attain- 
ments in public health work was then 
formed. 

The following organizations were rep- 
resented on the committee: Public 
Health Service, Army Medical Corps, 
Smithsonian Institution, National Health 
Council, National Research Council, and 
the American National Red Cfoss. 

When the matter of placing the pro- 
posed exhibits in the Museum was taken 
up with Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secre- 


eae : pases eaineaa—oicnaeces 
The Jolly Musketeer (New Britain, 1898), 
King Rene’s Daughter (New York City, 
1893), Love’s Lottery (Detroit, 1904), 
Madelaine, or the Magic Kiss (Boston,, 
1894), Princess Chie (Wilkes-Barre, 
Penna., 1899), The Wedding Day (New 
York City, 1897), and When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home (Detroit, 1902.)” 


Wrote Cantatas, Too. 

But these operas represent only the 
best known ©f Mr. Edwards’ public ca- 
reer, It is not so well known to the 
general public that his talent and skill 
went hand in hand with ability to produce 
cantatas of an equal merit, just as it is 
not known that he was a musician of 
scholarly taste and a collector of musical 
rarities. His cantatas that formed an 
integral part of Mrs. Julian Edwards’ 
gift are: 

Lazarus (Metropolitan Opera House, 
1910), Lord of Light and Love (1909), 
The Mermaid (1907), and The Redeemer 
(Ocean Grove, 1906). 


tary of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
represented the Institution on the com- 
mittee, the chairman, Surgeon General 
Hugh S. Cumming, of the Public Health 
Service, was informed in a letter, dated 
April 12, 1922, in part, as follows: 

“*  * * T am deeply interested in all 
matters pertaining to the public health 
and the Museum long ago realized the 
importance of directing, by means of 
suitable exhibits, the attention of the 
public to the subjects occupying the at- 
tention of the committee. * 

“T am in full accord with the aims 
of the committee to develop a series of 
exhibits relating to public health * * * 
and I shall be glad to have the Museum 
cooperate to the extent mentioned in 
your letter.” 

James A. Tobey, of the National 
Health Council, secretary of the com- 
mittee (National Committee on Exhibits 
Showing Advances in Sanitary Science), 
arranged a plan of subjects to receive 
attention. This plan is being followed 
in the procurement of material, and the 
health exhibits eventually will be ar- 
ranged in accordance therewith. 

Under this plan we are dealing with 
the two general subjects of sanitation 
and hygiene, which are the common 
sense principles of cleanliness—sanita- 
tion involving the work of removing 
large quantities or dirt, community 
cleanliness; and hygiene, personal clean- 
liness. 

Conditions Past and Present. 

The first exhibits, classified under the 
heading “the World We Live In,’ il- 
lustrate what parasites are, how water 
is polluted, how to get pure water, waste 
disposal, fresh air (ventilation, housing, 
etc.), how pure milk is obtained, how 
insects transmit disease, how animals 
transmit disease, healthful farm  sur- 
roundings, etc. 

The second part of this collection 
deals with the health of the people from 
the beginning of life to its end. This 
section is made up of exhibits showing 
the way life begins, care ef the mother 
before the baby is born, care of the 
mother and child at birth, care of the 
baby before he goes to school, health- 
ful school surroundings, diseases of chil- 
dren, what the public health nurse does, 
importance of play and recreation, care 
of the teeth and eyes, care of the child 
in school, sanitary school houses, what 
mental hygiene is, social hygiene, dress- 
ing for health, the adolescent period, 
early adult life, why people should be 
physically examined periodically, health- 
ful working condittons, the value of 
first aid and life saving, dangerous dis- 
eases, middle and old age, etc. 

The third section shows how Fed- 
eral, State and local authorities, as well 
as volunteer organizations, aid in keep- 
ing people well. The purpose of the 
exhibit is to select from hygiene and 
sanitation those matters concerning per- 
sonal and community cleanliness which 
should be known everywhere, and to 
illustrate and describe them in a man- 
ner intelligible to all. 

To impress these health lessons, 
museum is using a method, the im- 
portance of which has always been 
realized by museums, and that is, teach- 
ing through the eye, visual education. 
Lessons learned by this method seem 
to be more lasting than those learned 
by ear, which have always been inclined 
to “go in one ear and out the other.”’ 

Hygiene and _ sanitation have made 
such progessive strides during the past 
century that many people regard them 
as of modern origin. This is not a fact, 
however, as is illustrated in the pictorial 
description of important steps in the 
growth of public health activities. 

This exhibit, a copy of one arranged 
by Surgeon Charles F. Bolduan (Re- 
serve) of the Public Health Service, 
teaches that hygiene and sanitation, like 
everything else, our language, mental 
conceptions, etc., are the reward of long 
searching for light, and have been built 
up from generation to generation by one 
person finding out the errors of a prede- 
cessor and a third improving on both. 

It shows what an important part hy- 
giene and sanitation have played, and 
are playing, in increasing the life span 
and making the world a better place in 
which to live. From it should be 
gleaned that public health can be pur- 
chased with money and that personal 
health may be obtained with knowledge. 

Ancient Theory of Disease. 

The catalogues, under the head “What 
is Disease,” describes the theory, in the 
earliest time, that a sick person is pos- 
sessed of evil spirits, the theories of 
Hippocrates and others. 

In the earliest historic period, the 
sick were taken to the market place 
“that all who have had or seen the like 
distemper may give them advice.” This 
seems to be the beginning of the hospital 
idea. 

Credit for 
care of the 
One of the 


the 


inaugurating the humane 
sick belongs to Christianity. 
earliest hospitals, consisting 
of shelters with houses for physicians 
and nurses, was established by St. Basil 
at Caesarea in 369 A. D. 

Prior to the widespread occurrence of a 
social disease in the time of Columbus, 
hospitals made no attempt to cure dis- 
ease. With the discovery that this dis- 
ease responded to treatment, they began 
to regard treatment as one of their func- 
tions. 

After the. Fifteenth Century interest in 
hospitals declined, and by the Eighteenth 
Century they were generally filthy and 
neglected. One out of every five patients 
died and few recovered from surgical 
operations. The insane, chained to the 
walls, were exhibited for a fee. 

We owe our present hospital cleanli- 
ness and management to Florence Night- 
ingale (1823-1910); our great surgical 
achievements to Morton’s demonstration 
of ether anaesthesia (1846) and Lister’s 
discovery of antisepsis (1867). 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 19. 
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Home 


Economics 


Plans Joint Inspection 


Of Fruits and Vegetables 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
just announced orally that it will have 
the cooperation of the Michigan Bureau 
of Foods and Standards of the State 
Department of Agriculture of Michigan 
in the inspection of fruits and vegetables 
at shipping points during the coming 
season. This renews the agreement in 
force in previous years but dropped dur- 
ing the last season, the Bureau explained. 


Winners Announced 
In Dairy Judging at 
Detroit Exposition 


William White, of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
who has just returned from the Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition held in Detroit, 
Mich., October 6-14, has just announced 
the names of the winners in the stu- 
dents’ contest in judging dairy prod- 
ucts which he superintended. Iowa State 
College, Oregon State College and South 
Dakota State College, shared honors as 
winners of first awards among the teams 
entered. 

The full text of Mr. 
ment follows: 

At the tenth annual Students’ National 
Contest in Judging Dairy Products, held 
at the National Dairy Exposition, De- 
troit, Mich., October 7, 13 teams par- 
ticipated. This is a contest among teams 
and individuals from land-grant agri- 
cultural colleges, held by the National 
Dairy Exposition, sponsored by the 
American Dairy Science Association, and 
superintended by the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The contest consists of scoring and 
criticising ten samples each of butter, 
cheese, milk and ice cream. The con- 
testants are graded according to the de- 
gree of agreement between their scores 
and criticisms and those of the official 
judges. 

The official scoring was done by the 
following men: 

Butter—L. E. Gaylord, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Prof. H. W. Gregory, head of 
Dairy Department, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Cheese—C, W. Fryhofer, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and FE. L. Aderhold, of Neenah, 
Wis. 

Milk—R. J. Posson and C, E. Clement, 
both of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ice Cream—H. F. 


White’s announce- 


Judkins, of East- 
ern States Dairies, Springfield, Mass., 
and C. S. Trimble, of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Washington, D. C. 

William White of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, was superintendent of the 
contest. 

Following are the awards for the en- 
tire contest: 

Teams—All products, 1st, Iowa State 
College. Awarded silver cup by the Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition. 

Butter—lst, Oregon State 
Awarded silver cup by J. G. 
Company. 

Cheese—lst, South Dakota State Col- 
lege. Awarded silver cup by Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Milk—Iowa State College. Awarded 
Silver Cup by J. B. Ford Company. 

Ice Cream—Iowa State College. 

Individual . Contestants—All Prod- 
ucts—l1st—J. W. Tatum, Iowa. Awarded 
gold medal by National Dairy Expo- 
sition. 2nd—G. L. Myers, Iowa. 
Awarded silver medal by National Dairy 
Exposition. 3rd—J. A. Earle, Iowa. 
Awarded bronze medal by National 
Dairy Exposition. 

Butter—Ist—D. R. 
Awarded gold medal 


College. 
Cherry 


Winn, 
by 


Oregon. 
American 


Creamery Butter Manufacturers Assi’n. | 


Food 


Specialist on Meats 
Promoted to Rank of 
Trade Commissioner 


J. E. Wrenn Designated to 
Represent Department of 
Commerce at Ham- 
burg, Germany. 


0. P. Hopkins, acting Blrecter of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, of the Department of Commerce, 
has just announeed the promotion of 
J. E. Wrenn, meats and fats specialist 
of the Foodstuffs Division, to the post 
of Trade Commissioner at Hamburg, 
Germany. He will sail on November 3 
on the S. S. ‘President Roosevelt.” 

The full text of the announcement, 
which outlines the export trade of meats 
which Mr. Wrenn will observe, follows: 

The promotion of J. E. Wrenn, of 
Baltimore, to Trade Commissioner at 
Hamburg, Germany, was announced to- 
day by Acting Director O. P. Hopkins, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Mr. Wrenn will devote his 
efforts exclusively to the furtherance of 
American export trade in meats and fats 
in the various European markets. He 
succeeds E. C. Squire, who has been des- 
ignated to take charge of the Bureau’s 
office in Melbourne, Australia. 

The importance of the export trade 
in the stabilization of the American meat 
packing industry can hardly be over- 
emphasized. The average annual ship- 
ments abroad of American meats apd 
fats amount to approximately 10 per 
cent of domestic production and last year 
reached the enormous total value of 
$269,000,000. More than nine-tenths of 
United States meat and fat exports ga 
to Europe, with Germany and the United 
Kingdom taking by far the greatest pro- 
portion. 

Mr. Wrenn jis especialy qualified by 
training and experience for his new post. 
He is a graduate of Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Mt. Vernon College, both of 
Baltimore. For a time he pursued 
studies at the University of Maryland, 
but left there during the war to become 
Assistant Chief of the Fats and Oils 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. After the war he became 
vice president of a brokerage company 
operating in the fats and oils field. In 
1921 he entered the Department of Gom- 
merce as a foodstuffs expert. In 1924 
he was sent to Europe to investigate 
problems connected with the marketing 
of American meats and fats, the results 
of his studies being embodied in several 
published reports. 


2nd—J. M. Stazewski, Pennsylvania. 
Awarded silver medal by National Dairy 
Exposition. 3rd—A. Gribskov, Oregon. 
Awarded bronze medal by National 
Dairy Exposition. . 
Cheese—ist—John Steele, South Da- 
kota. Awarded gold medal by Kraft 
Cheese Company. 2nd—A. L. Frolik, 
Nebraska. Awarded silver medal by Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition. 3rd—E. O. 
Herreid, South Dakota. Awarded bronze 
medal by National Dairy Exposition. 
Ice Cream—lst—John Nelson, South 
Dakota. Awarded gold medal by Na- 
tional Ass’n of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
2nd—G. L. Myers, Iowa. Awarded silver 
medal by National Dairy Exposition. 
38rd—J. M. Stazewaki, Pennsylvania. 
Awarded bronze medal by National 
Dairy Exposition. 
Milk—1st—W. P.: 
Awarded gold medal 
Milk Dealers’ Ass’n. College having 
highest contestant in milk; Ohio. 
Awarded silver cup by National Federa- 
tion of Milk Producers. 
2nd—J. W. Tatum, Iowa. Awarded 
silver medal by National Dairy Exposi- 
sition. Srd—W. B. Cooper, Oregon. 
Awarded bronze medal by National 
Dery Exposition. 
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Foreign Affairs 


Workers Enrolled 
With Trade Unions 
Number 4,443,923 


Department of Labor Lists 
156 Organizations, 107 of 
Which Are Affiliated 
With A. F. of L. 


The Labor Department has com- 
pleted a study of labor unionism in 
the United States. In the issue of 
October 16 appeared the commence- 
ment of the full text of the intro- 
duction, reviewing the results of 
this study. 

The full text proceeds: 

The American Federation of Teachers, 
for example, is organized for the pup- 
pose of improving the economic con- 
dition of teachers as well as the teach- 
ing standards, while the National Edu- 
cation Association deals with methods 
and standards of teaching alone. Sim- 
ilarly, the American Society of Marine 
. Engineers concerns itself with profes- 
sional standards, methods, and legisla- 
tion dealing with marine engineering, 

d includes in its membership persons 

i engaged in or connected with the 
profession. It is not included in the list 
of organizations, while similar organiza- 
tions, such as the National Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association and the 
Ocean Association of Marine Engineers, 
are listed, as they concern themselves 
with actual working conditions, wage 
scales, and agreements. 
Workers in Postal Service. 

Some of the organizations in the 
United States Post Office disclaim any 
labor connections or significance. Never- 
theless among their objectives are im- 
proved salary ratings and control of 
working conditions, objects which bring 
them within the scope of this work, even 
though the method of attaining their ob- 
jects must in the nature of things differ 
from those of trade organizations. 

The National Association of Piano 
Tuners is a craft organization Which in- 
cludes in its membershif men employed 
on salary as tuners in warehouses and 
salesrooms. Most of themembers, how- 
ever, are independent operators, each 


with an individual clientele, so that they | 


rank more nearly as’ small business men 
than as wage workers. 

It is therefore, not listed as a labor 
organization, nor is the National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen, an organization com- 
posed of foremen in industrial plants of 
widely divergent character, and which 
so far is solely an educational and stand- 
ard-setting body. Both of these asso. 
ciations are, however, potentially at 
least, wage-fixing organizations. 

One hundred and _ fifty-six organiza- 
tions ae included in the handbook. Of 
these, 107 are affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Many of “those 
outside the federation have never been 
identified with it, among them being 
most of the raiload organizations, in- 
cluding, of course, the “Big Four” 
brotherhoods, and practically all of the 
organizations in the United States Post 
Office. 


The purely craft or industrial orgari- 


zations outside the American Federation 
of Labor have been formed chiefly as 
the result of secession from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions, thus 
creating what in American Federation 
of Labor parlance are known as ‘‘dual” 
or “outlaw” unions. They are found 
principally in the clothing, textile, anf 
shoe industries. 

Care has been taken not to include in 
the bureau’s list :ef existing bona fide 
unions those sporadic groups which, 
however authentic and effective they may 
be for a time, do not attain real sta- 
bility. However, labor organization is 
not static and the situation six months 
hence may differ materially from that of 
today. 

Since the first of the present year 
(1926) two organizations which appear 
in contemporary lists, the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners and 
the Elastic Gorimg Weavers’ Amalga- 
mated Association, have closed _ their 
offices and passed out of existence. An- 
other organization, the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, which had barely 
come. into existence at the first of the 
‘vear, is rapidly attaining a vitality which 
indicates permanency. 

Among the dual unions, notably those 
fn the textile industry, negotiations and 
conferences looking toward amalgama- 
tion with each other and with the Amer- 
ican Federaiton of Labor unions are fre- 
quent, and their status may change at 
any convention. 

National Unions Included. 


As nearly as could be determined by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, however, 
this compilation includes all of the or- 
ganizations as defined which are national 
in scope or in purpose. They are er ouped 
by industries, cross-references being | 
given in cases where the organization 
is concerned with more than one indus- 
trial division. 

An index is presented which shows 
for each industrial division the organiza- 
tions therein which are and those which | 
are not affiliated to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. In the compilation 
itself no separation is made of affiliated 
and unaffiliated unions. 

The total membership of the interna- 
tional organizations affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor, as shown 
in the reports, is 3,333,597. This, to- 
gether with 50,400 additional in directly 
affiliated local unions, gives the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor a total men- 
bership of 3,383,997. 


———_—___. 


Prohibition 


Assistant Secretary Andrews, in 
charge of prohibition enforcement, in- 
structS mew zone supervisors in liaison 
duties, and requests cooperation of col- 
lectors Of customs and U. S. attorneys. 

Page 14, Col. 1 

Bureau of Internal Revenue rescinds 
requirement that physician’s preserip- 
tion for liquor shall name druggist from 
whom purchase is to be made. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Public Health 


Smithsonian Institution ‘@stablishes 
Hall of Health as exhibit to present 
popular visualization and education in 
hygiene and sanitation, and to show 
progress in medicine and surgery since 
ancient times.........-Page 2, Col. 4 


Public Lands 


Executive order withdraws certain 
tracts Of public land in Minnesota from 
homestead settlement. -Page 4; Col. 7 


Pubdishers 


Secretary Wilbur 
of wood pulp industry 
developed, may free 


says potentialities 
in Alaska, if 
United States 





industry of Canada.... .Page 1, Col. 7 


Radio x 


War Department tells of work of 
Army Sigal Corps in seeking to adapt 
short wave length sending and re- 
ceiving radio sets to use of airplanes. 





ful radio station on Fernando Po, an 
island eee off the west coast of 
BIRORS So s6es : - Page 5, €ol. 5 

Weekly commerce ‘report of foreign 
trade opportunities... . . . Page 8, Col. 2 


Railroads — 


Arbitration proceedings between rail- 
way employes and their employers and 
the Board of Mediation, will open in 
New York City October 28. 

Page 18, Col. 1 

Schedules suspended proposing in- 
crease in rates on cement on Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad lines. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Allegheny & Western Railroad and 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way seek to have lease of Allegheny 
Terminal Co., in effect since 1900, put 
into wWiting............ Page 9, Col. 5 














Membership of organizations outside 
the federation, including the Smeaquetrial 
Workers of the World, is 1,059,526. 


Schedules suspended as proposed on 
carload lots of granite, marble and 
stone, from Eastern territory to points 
in West. Page 13, Col. 6 

Stockton Terminal & Eastern Rail- 
road asks right to acquire and operate 
21-mile line in San Joaquin wre 
CAM. cecautEx -Page 13, Col. 

Chart outline and description of i 
organizatiorand functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Southern Railway applies for author- 
ity to issue 100 400 shares of common 
stock. .. - Page 9, Col. 7 

Seaboard ‘Air Line opposes control of 
Columsbia, Newberry & Laurens Rail- 
road by Atlantic Coast Line. 

Page 9, Col_mp 
decisions by the 
. - Page 9, Col. 6 

Sunamary of rate " complaints filed 
with the I. C.C.. . . Page 9, Col. 2 

See “Court Decisions, ”? “Labor.” 


Rubber 


Department of Commerce issues pre- 
liminary statistical report of dealers’ 
stock of automobile tires as of Octo- 
BR. Sok . Page 1, Col. 2 
Weekly commerce. review of world 
trade opportunities... -. ..Page 8, Col. 2 

See ‘‘Labor.” 


Science 


Smithsonian Institution gets collec- 
tion 


Summary of rate 
LG ©... 


methods of 
buildings by jets 
successfully tested on Baltimore bank. 


duty 


publishers from dependency on pulp | 


jfor 
|COmpany engaged 





of fossil remains of organisms 
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Employment 


Review 


Index-Summary of Today's Issue 


[Continuep FROM Pace OnE.) 


See ee 


from Europe declared of great value 
in 


indicating oil-bearing strata. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Bureau of Standards describes new 
cleaning stonework of 
of steam, recently 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Shippin 


President of Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to make five addresses during 
next month ....... Page 18, Col. 7 

R. K. Smith, newly appointed mem- 
ber of eee Board formally sworn 
in. vos Page 14, Col. 3 


Su gar 


Continuation of full text of state- 
ment by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


on labor productivity in sugar refining 
ing eee 


...Page 8, Col. 5 
See “Labor.” 


T ariff 


Presidential proclamation lowers 
on paint brush handles upon 
recommendation of Tariff Commission. 

Page 8. Col. 4 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals grants manu- 
facturing company’s petition, holding 


|as proper a deduction of 5 per cent a 
| year for obsolescence of buildings and 


10 per cent for wear and tear on ma- 
chinery and tools... . ..Page 7, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- 
tion from income as loss on properties 


}o£ Americans seized by German Gov- 
Page 5, Col. 6 | 
Spain plans construction of power- | 


ernment.. .Page 7, Col. 2 

Board of. Tax “Appeals denies claim 
personal service classification to 
in buying and sell- 
img coal on commission. .Page 7, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals holds ruling of 
Tax Commissioner should not be dis- 
turbed by successor. ....Page 6, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals affirms deci- 
Sion that companies were not affiliated 
EE UE 65-6005 2. 6c om oe PARe Oy COS & 


Textiles 


Army Quartermaster Corbps exter- 
minates moths in woolen goods store- 
house by use of gas of sodium cyanide 
and sodium chlorate. ..Page 14, Col. 5 

Firmer undertone and recovery in 
Pricés noted in weekly review of cot- 
ton markets. ..........Page 4, Col 6 

Weekly commerce review of world 
trade opportunities. . ....Page 8, Col. 2 

See “Labor.” ““Trade Practices.’” 


T obacco 


Weekly commerce 
trade opportunities. .... 
See “Labor.” 


Trade Marks 


Assistant Patent Commissioner up- 
holds trade mark ‘‘Sammy,” declaring 
it does not conflict with “Uncle Sam’”’ 
as name for shirts. .....Page 11, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


Attorney for Western Woolen Mills 
Company, of Minneapolis, advises Fed- 
eral Trade Commission his client has 
agreed to comply with an order by the 
Comnission to cease certain practices 
declared to be unfair methods of com- 
petition . Page 1, Col. 5 

Complaint issued “by Federal Trade 
Commission against Cincinnati Soap 
Company regarding sale of soap labeled 
*“Castile.” Hearing set for October 27. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


W ater Power 


Federal Power Commission author- 
izes construction of 410-horsepower 
water-power soaneet on Birch Creek, 
Idaho.. ..Page 4, Col. 3 


Wholesale ‘Trade 


Advance reported of 1 per cent in 
September over August in wholesale 
prices of selected commodities. 

Page 18, Col. 2 


review of world 
.Page 8, Col. 2 


Payrolls of Manufacturing Industries Shown 


To Have Advanced 5.2 Per Cent Within Year 


Staternent by Bureau of Labor Statistics Also Notes Gains 


in Employment in Most 


The Department of Labor, through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has just an- 
nounced slight increases in employment 
and labor earnings in manufacturing in- 
dustries in September over the figures 
for August. Employment in September 
was also slightly greater than during 
September, 1925, with an increase of 5.2 
per cent in employes’. earnings. In a 
statement covering am analysis of em- 
ployment and earnings im various indus- 
tries throughout the country percentages 
of gaim and decrease are shown as com- 
pared with figures for August and for 
September, 1925, together with a sum- 
mary of conditions in several industries. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
“Employment in Selected Industries in 
Septermber, 1926~Employment in manu- 
facturing industries advanced 1.7 per 
cent im September as compared with 
August, and pay-roll totals advanced 0.5 
per cent. _- 

An improvement in employment is 
usual, in September, Suammer heat and 
vacations having ended, but the earn- 
ings of employes frequently are less than 
in August, owing to the effect of Labor 
Day closing, which is shown in all 
monthly or biweekly pay rolls ending the 
middle of the month. Therefore, the in- 
crease of pay roll totals in September 
of this year—nearly one-half million 
dollars— indicates a very great advance 
in employes’ earnings im general—an ad- 
vance so large as to more than wipe 
out the loss of pay due to the holiday 
closing. 

Gain Over September, 1925. 

Employment in September, also was 
14 per cent greater than in the same 


. 


Parts _Parts of Country. 


month of 1925, and pay roll totals were 
5.2 per cent greater. 

The bureau’s weighted index of em- 
ployment for September is 92.2 as com- 
pared with 90.7 for August, 1926, and 
90.9 for September, 1925; the index_of 
pay, roll totals for September is 965.1 
as compared with 94.6 for August, 1926, 
and 90.4 for September, 1925. 

This report covers 10,276 establish- 
ments in 54 industries, having in Sep- 
tember 3,091,346 employes, whose com- 
bined earnings im one week were $81,- 
586,279. 

Thirty-nine of the 54 separate indus- 
tries made employment gains in Septem- 
ber, 14 of the gains being over 3 per 
cent each. The fertilizer industry’s fall 
season brought an increase to its em- 
ployes of nearly one-third, and confec- 
tionery began its cooler weather upward 
trend with an increase of 18.6 per cent, 
Cotton goods gained 6.4 per cent; millin- 
ery, 5 per cent; woolen goods, 4.7 per 
cent; shirts, 4 per cent; and women’s 
clothing, 3.4 per cent. Machine tools 
more than recovered from August wvaca- 
tion effects with an increase of 10.7 per 
cent, and other motable increases were 
in the cigar, stove, furniture, rubber boot, 
and automobile tire industries. 

The only outstanding decrease in em- 
ployment was an autumnal one of 10.4 
per cent in the ice cream industry. 

Employes’ earnings showed an_ im- 
provement in 29 industries, the notice- 
able gains, in addition to increases im the 
industries specified above as gaining 
largely in employment, were in‘ the iron 
and steél, textile finishing, and piano in- 
dustries. 

The chemical, tobacco, textile and food | 
groups of industries reported laree gains 


| President 
| were affixed to a testimonial of apprecia- 
| tion to the American people, on the oc- 


| pold Kotnowski, 
| Polish National 
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President Presented | Production of Automobiles in M ichigan 
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Five Million Poles Summary of Employment Situation by States Given by 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Gold Medal, Commemorative 


of American Friendship, 
Accompanies 100 Books 


Containing Names. 
, ———__———- ) 

One hundred volumes of signatures, 
containing the mames of over 5,000,000 
Poles, toge ether with a commemorative 
medal in gold, have been presented to 
Coolidge. The signatures 


of the 
of In- 


casion of the 150th anniversary 
signing of the Declaration 


dependence. 


The presentation was made by Leo- 
chairman of the 
Celebration Commit- 
tee, and Professor Iwanowski, mem- 
ber of the same committee, who -have 
come from Poland to bring the books 
and the medal personally. They were 
accompanied to the White House by Jan 
Ciechanowski, the Polish Minister. 

The testimonial, as previously re- 
ported by American Minister John B. 
Stetson, in Warsaw, is intended to stress 
President Wailson’s proposal for the 
freedom of Poland, Mr. Hoover’s aid 
to children, amd the common interest of 
the 3,000,000 Poles in America. 

Exchange of Addresses. 

The full official texts of the ad- 
dress of Mr. Kotnwoski and President 
Coolidge’s reply follows: 

Mr. President: 

As chairman of the National Eesqui- 
centennial Celebration Committee -of 
American Independence Day in Poland, 
constituted wmder the direct patronage 
of the President of Poland, I have been 
selected, together with Professor Iwan- 
owski, to convey to Your Excellency the 
tribute of the Polish nation expressed 
in a message of friendship and admira- 
tion for the people of the United States 
of America. 

This declaration has been sigened by 
the President of Poland and 5,000,000 
Poles in all ~wvalks of life—in fact, by 
one-sixth of the total population of Po- 
land. 

I have the honor to present to Your 
Excellency the message and the signa- 


| tures, bound im 100 volumes, as a lasting | 


testimonial of that sincere admiration 
which the Polish nation feels for the 
American people, who, to all truly peace- 
loving and democratic communities, are 
pioneers and exponents of the noblest 
and highest principles of humanity. 

In commemoration of the celebrations 
which, under the patronage of the Presi- 
dent of Poland, took place all over the 
country on the Fourth of July, a medal 
was struck off in gold for Your Excel- 
lency as a gift subscribed on behalf of 


the Polish people. 


The spontancous tribute paid to the 
people of this great democracy by the 
people of Poland on the Fourth of July, 
and the nationwide message of friend- 


! ship, of which I have the signal honor to 


be the bearer, are the living proof that 
the love for those highest and_ noblest 
ideals of humianity—Freedom, Equality, 
Justice arid Peace among Nations— 
W 

people alike. binds nations more closely 
together than any material consideration. 

Reply of Mr. Coolidge. 

The reply of the President is as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman: 

It is my pleasure and privilege to 
receive from your hands as chairman of 
the National Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Committee of American Independence 
Day in Poland the declaration of admira- 
tion and friendship for the ~- United |}- 
States signed by His Excellency the 
President of Poland and five million 
Poles in all walks of life, together with 
the specially struck medal in commemo- 
ration of the celebrations throughout 
Poland of the sesquicentennial of the | 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The tributes thus paid to the United 
States by the Polish people’ and the act 
of the President of Poland in proclaim- 
ing the Fourth of July last a national 
Polish holiday are gratefully acknowl- 
edged and are evidences of amity and 
good will - towards this country which 
are moet higrhly appreciated by the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, 
who hold for the Government and people 
of Poland sentiments of high regard and 
the best of wishes, as has been mani- 
fested by the part taken by this country 
in the revivification of Poland. 

I shall be obliged if you will make 
these sentiments known to the Polish 
people and will express to the President 
of Poland and accept for yourselves my 
thanks and appreciation for the friend- 
ship he and you have personally shown. 


in employment. The only group de- 
creases in employment were small ones 
in the lumber and vehicle industries. 

Employment conditions in September 
were considerably improved in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
and Mountain Geographic Divisions, and 
slightly improved in the North Central 
States; the South Central and Pacific 
States showed moderate losses in em- 
ployment. 

Employment in September, 1926, was 
14 per cemt greater than in September, 
1925, and employes’ earnings were 5.2 
per cent greater, 30 industries showing 
increased employment and 38 industries 
showing increased pay-roll totals. 

Again the most pronounced improve- 
ment over this 12-month interval oc- 
curred in iron and steel industries—ma- 
chine tools, steel shipbuilding, structural 
ironwork, electrical machinery, foundry 
and machine-shop products, iron and 
steel, and castiron pipe, im the order 
named. ‘The glass industry and cotton 
goods also. show notable advances, 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 19. 





| industries 


The full text of a summary, is- 
sued by the Bureau af Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, on the 
employment situation throughout the 
country in September, is continued 
below. The first section, printed in 
the igswe of October 16, told of im- 
proved conditions in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. ane 


text continues: 


Michi _ ‘ s | 
Michigan—The surplus common | labor ; call for common labor on public high- 


recently 
tically 


reported in this State has prac- 
been absorbed. 
ployment conditions are satisfactory and 


| slightly improved over last month. Au- | 


tomobile production is well above this 
same season of previous years and shows 
no signs of slackening. Building con- 
tinues to afford employment to many 
men. Furniture plants are operating on 
normal schedules with full forces. Road 
construction is continuing to absorb a 
large number of laborers. 
strong demand for farm hands for fruit 
picking. Most of the canning factories 
continue capacity operations. Clerical 
workers are very plentiful in all the 
larger cities. 


Woodsmen in Demand. 


Wisconsin—There is a large demand 
for woodsmen, and in some localities it is 
very difficult to meet the demand. There 
| was a considerable increase in employ- 
be in shoe factories during September. 
Skilled workmen, particularly in. the 
metal, woodworking and building trades, 
are in good demand. What unemploy- 
ment exists consists principally of mi- 
gratory workers. Resident labor in prac- 
tically all the cities of this State is well 
employed. 

Ohio—Employment conditions gener- 
ally are good in this State. The auto- 
mobile industry is in a very satisfactory 
condition. The rubber factories are 
practically all operating with full forces, 
A large clay company at Sugar Creek 
has completed an addition which will in- 
crease face-brick production from 15,- 
000,000 to 45,000,000 annually. During 
the last few weeks the coal mining in- 
dustry has improved considerably, but 
is still below normal. There is a short- 
age of competent farm hands. 


Road Work Provides Employment. 


West North Central District: Minne- 
sota—Unemployment among common la- 
borers in this State was at a minimum 
during September, due mainly to insist- 
ent calls for harvesters and threshermen 
in western Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Montana. A number of additional con- 
tracts for State highway improvement 
projects have been let, and employment 
for a large number of common laborers 
is promised as long as the open season 
continues, although heavy rains inter- 
fered materially with this activity the 
past 30 days. Building throughout Min- 
nessota is on the decline, and these me- 
chanics are plentiful. A surplus of la- 
bor also exists in the iron-mining region. 
Industrial plants generally registered 
normal employment, with slight seasonal 
increases noted since August in flour 
milling, ‘railroad. repair shops, meat- 
packing, and farm machinery plants. 

farm help is in brisk demand. 


Missouri—Employment in the leading 
continues normal, with the 
outlook for the ensuing 60 days looked 
upon as especially promising. While a 
seasonal decline is noted in building op- 
erations in all the larger cities except- 
ing St. Louis, the surplus of mechanics 
is comparatively small. Flour mills, rail- 
road shops, and meat-packing plants 
show gains over August. Lead and zine 
mining also increased, and activity in 
this industry continues at a high rate. 
Common labor is in demand for State 
highway and other public improvements. 
There is likewise a good demand for com- 
petent farm help. Clerical and factory 
workers are in better call than a month 
ago, but there is still a marked surplus 
| of this class of help. ‘ 


Gains Reported In lowa. 


Iowa—Employment in Iowa industrial 
plants showed slight gains during Sep- 
tember, notably meat packing, railroad 
repair shops, flour 
products, while coal mining registered a 
marked improvement over the previous 
month. Building has slackened and there 
is a general surplus of mechanics. Com- 
mon labor is good demand for public 
improvements and farm activities, espe- 
cially corn husking. Surplus of clerical 
workers reported. 

Kansas—While there is a surplus of 
skilled and common labor in this State 
it is not serious and is due to seasonal 
factors. Employment in coal mines is 
Seasonally heavy, while railroad repair 
shops and meat-packing plants report 
gains over August, and flour mills are 
working overtime. Building is slowing 
down, although unemployment among 
resident mechanics is comparatively 
light. Road projects and other public 
improvements continue to utilize a large 
volume of common labor. General farm 
help is in good demand. Surplus of 
male and female clerical workers re- 
ported. 

Nebraska—Employment in Nebraska 
maintains.a steady pace, with increases 
over August seen in a number of lead- 
ing lines. Railroad repair shops and 
meat-packing plants show slight seasonal 
gains, while overtime operations con- 
tinue in rubber-tire plants, iron and steel 
mills, and flour milling. The larger 
cities have a surplus of common labor, 
made up principally of migratory work- 
ers from the harvest fields, but many of 
this class are being utilized on railroad 
construction work, State highway, and 
other public improvements, while the de- 
mand for competent farm help is fairly 
brisk. There is not a sufficient amount 
of building under way to engage all res- 
ident tradesmen, although the surplus is 
nowhere serious. Male and female 


| clerical and factory help, which has beer. 


Generally em- | 


} plus exists. 


There is a |} 
| common labor. 


} labor 


‘forces employed. 





| tember a 


milling, and lumber | 








unusually plentiful for some time, was 
in somewhat better demand during Sep- 
tember. 
Demand for Thresher Men. 
North Dakota—The heavy all for 
thresher-men and general farm help is 


| the outstanding factor in the industrial 
The demand is | 
Building operations | 


situation in this State. 
being met, however. 
maintain a rate sufficient to engage prac- 
tically all resident mechanics. Brisk 


ways and railroad construction projects. 

South Dakota—Slight gains in employ- 
ment noted in railroad shops and meat- 
packing plants during September, while 
other lines continued to operate on about 
the same basis as during August. There 


| is a good demand for general farm help, 


with an adequate supply available, how- 
ever, Building is not sufficient to em- 
ploy all resident tradesmen, and a sur- 
Railroad construction and 
road-building projects calling for some 


South Atlantic District: Maryland— 
Satisfactory industrial conditions gen- 
erally repdtted, with factories running 
on good schedules. Some surplus of 
reported from Baltimere with 
many plants running on curtailed sched- 
ules, some as low as 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity, but very few entirely closed. 
While most plants at Hagerstown are 
running, the volume of employment is 
not sufficient to absorb all resident 
workers and a small surplus is reported. 
Building construction was slack but of 
fair volume in Baltimore with a slight 
surplus of building trades men ap- 
parent there. Labor supplies elsewhere 
equal to demand. Farm activities normal. 

District of Columbia—The volume of 
employment increased during September 
over that maintained in August. Surplus 
help is more ov less confined to clerical 
workers and a small number of unskilled 
laborers. There was a heavy demand 
during the month for colored domestic 
help. Building continues on a large 
seale. Work started on four new apart- 
ment houses and two new public build- 
ings during the past 30 days. This, 
added to the building that was already 
under way, assures steady employment 
to the majority of the resident craftsmen 
for some time to come. Considerable 
unskilled Iabor was absorbed on these 
projects during September. Street im- 
provements are furnishing employment 
to a large number of workers. 

Conditions in Virginia. 

Virginia—The major industries in this 
State are operating on fairly satisfac- 
tory schedules, in most cases with full 
There is very little 


unemployment apparent, there being 


| sufficient work in most cities to absorb 


the resident supply of industrial labor. 
Building continued brisk, with very few 
idle craftsmen apparent. Municipal im- 
provements and State and county road 
work are affording employment to a 
large number of skilled and unskilled 
construction workers. There was quite 
a demand for farm labor during Septem- 
ber and a slight >shortage was reported 
in one section of the State. 

West Virginia—Coal mines. are work- 
ing steadily with a shortage of coal 
handlers reported from Huntington. 
Practically all plants running, some on 
over-time. The _ building-construction 
program is brisk, with some shortage 
of skilled workers reported. The farm 
labor situation is described as satis- 
factory. 

North Carolina—At the close of Sep- 
shortage of cotton pickers 
was reported, particularly in the eastern 
part of the State. The supply of all 
other classes of labor was reported as 
equal to the present demands. Prac- 
tically all industries are running, with 
overtime operations reported in a few 
localities. A normal volume of bulid- 
ing is under way, which is affording 
employment to many building workers. 
Municipal improvements and State and 
county highway work are utilizing large 
forces of -ehiefly unskilled laborers. 

South Carolina— Majority of in- 
dustries are operating on a satisfac- 
tory basis with many textile mills run- 
ning over-time. .A good amount of 
building construction is under way, with 
several large projects under construc- 
tion. Building-trades men are well em- 
ployed. The demand for farm labor is 
about equal to the supply. Some sur- 


plus of clerical workers reported from | 


Greenville. Much municipal improve- 
ment work is being done. 
Building Active in Georgia. 

Georgia—-Mills and factories are op- | 
erating with some cotton mills on 
slightly curtailed schedules, but with a 
temporary shortage of workers reported 
from Rome. Building construction con- 
tinued .active with a good supply of 
labor. Supply of farm labor equal to 
the demand, except at Augusta where 
labor was scarce. 

Florida—Industrial activity reported 
normal with a good volume of building 


construction under way giving employ- | 
|; ment to many, but labor 


supply equal 


to demand. Practically all local in- 


dustries operating, some on over-time | 


schedules. Farm-labor supply and de- 
mand well balanced. 
To be continued in the issue of 
October 19. 
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LE. Hull Requests 7 


Immigration Quotas © 
For Western Nations | 


Commissioner Says Entries 
in August Show Need to 
Restrict Movement Across 
Land Borders. 


Harry E. Hull,- Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, in an oral state- 
ment just made, said that statistics on 
immigration for August indicate that 
immigration legislation should be modi- 
fied with relation to entry of aliens from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The monthly figures show that, of a 
total entry of 49,753 aliens in that 
month, of whom 29,286 were immigrants 
intending to remain here, less than one- 
half, or 48 per cent, were admitted © 
through the port of New York. Points 
along the Canadian border reported the 
admission of 7,656 immigrant’ aliens, 
while at points of entry along the-Mexi- 
can boundary, 5,785 were admitted, a 
total of 13,441. 


Border Entries Rise. 

As compared with the 14,133 admitted 
through New York in the same period, 
Mr. Hull pointed out, fewer immigrants 
are entering through what was for- 
merly the most important entry port, 
while a greater number are coming 
across fhe two boundaries. This latter 
figure, he said, is gyowing yearly. 

While there is no intention to discrim- 
inate against immigrants from coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, Mr. 
Hull felt that the aimost unlimited en- 


tries from these countries constitute dis- 
crimination against other lands. \ 


Movement Has Grown. 


Mr. Hull said the reason for the lack 
of restriction of immigrants from west- 
ern countries was that when the restric- 
tive legislation was passed there was a 
very slight movement across the land 
boundaries and it was not then expected 
that aliens would come in in large num- 
bers from these points. 

The Commissioner added that, as a re- 
sult, it is likely Congress will be asked 
this winter to incorporate the desired 
changes in the quota law, laying quotas 
upon countries of this side of the world.’ 


Wuchang Conditions 


Reported Improving 


Shops Opening and Food Sup- 
ply Is Becoming Ample, 
Says State Department. 


A French warship was twice fired on 
itsthe Yangste River, at Wusuch, China, 
and returned the fire, according to a re- 
port from Hankow, made public/by the 
Department of State. The report also 
stated that conditions at Wuchang, re- 
cently captured by the Cantonese forces, 
continue to improve. The full text of the 
department’s announcement follows: 


The department received today the 
following report from the American 
consul general at Hankow, Frank P. 
Lockhart: 


On October 13th thg French gunboat 
Alerte was fired upon near Wusueh. One 
sailor was killed, while another was 
seriously injured. The gunboat was | 
fired upon again on October hith below 
Hankow, with no casualties resulting. 
In both cases the Alerte returnéd the 
hostile fire. 

With the opening of shops and the 
supply of food becoming ample, condi- 
tions at Wuchang are continuing to im- 
prove. Both inside and outside of the 
city walls there are about 400 bodies, 
placed in crude coffins, awaiting burial. 
All of the northern forces have evacu- 
ated the town. 


The situation at Kiukiang remains un- 
changed. f 
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Corn Weaker, Other 
Grains Hold Steady 


ost Damage in Iowa and 
North Said to Have Been 
Overestimated in 


Last Month. 


The Department of Agriculture, 
'S, through the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
‘nomics, made public on October 16 its 
weekly grain review, showing wheat 
‘firm, corn slightly lower and crop pros- 
) pects not materially changed in the last 
' month. Prices of other grains than 
wheat and corn held fairly steady. The 
} full text of the report follows: 
* Higher foreign markets held the do- 
© mestic wheat market firm during the 
» week ended October 16 and prices made 
) further advances at most markets. The 
© eorn market weakened slightly as crop 
> conditions became more favorable and 
the movement of the new crop in the 
B Southwest increased. Prices of other 
grains held fairly steady. 

The Liverpool wheat market ad- 
vanced 3 cents to 4 cents during the 
week but this was largely the result 

» of increased ocean freight rates. In 
(general, however, the world’s wheat 
© market situation continued firm. A re- 


) vision of the estimate of the French | 


’ wheat crop reduced the September esti- 
* mate about 10,000,000 bushels. Esti- 
'‘mates from other countries were also 
the total 
now prac- 


f slightly reduced, making 
Northern Hemisphere crop 
tically the same as last year. 


Canada Threshing Is Slow. 
Weather conditions in Canada - were 
improved, but harvesting operations and 
marketing were interrupted occasionally 
| by rain and snow. Canadian movement 


to date has been restricted by the un- | 


Review of Markets 
Shows Liberal Use 
Of Storage Butter 


favorable weather. 
The United States crop, according to 
the October 1 estimate, will total around 
F 840,000,000 bushels, of which about 213,- 
~ 000,000 bushels are spring -wheat. 
spring wheat estimate includes approxi- 
» mately 48,000,000 bushels of durum 


» wheat produced in the four Northwestern | 
* States of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and | 


' Montana. The spring wheat crop is 
| about 58,000,000 bushels smaller than 
| last year but the winter crop is about 
| 230,000,000 bushels larger than last year. 


Lighter receipts and improved demand | 


f advanced cash wheat prices 2 cents to 
| 4cents. Premiums for high protein hard 
- winter wheat, however, were 


types. No. 1 hard winter 12 per cent 

protein was quoted at Kansas City at 
_ 4% cents to 5 cents over the December 

quotations, which closed October 15 at 

$1.33%. Twelve and one-half per cent 
) protein was quoted at 54 cents over and 
» 18 per cent protein 6 cents over the De- 
| cember. 

Export bids for No. 1 hard winter 
| 9% cents over the Chicago December 
\ price. This would be about $1.48 to 
| $1.49 per bushel. Soft winter wheat 
| prices were up 2 cents to 3 cents but 

the advance was generally in sympathy 
with the advance in hard winter wheat 
prices and there were no new features 
in the market. Mills were only moderate 
buyers. 
Moisture continued to be a more im- 
_ portant factor than protein in the spring 
wheat markets and heavy, dry wheat, 
even with low protein content, sold in 
/ many instances, at higher prices than 
high protein wheat of light test weight 
,and heavy moisture content. Twelve 
) per cent protein ¥No. 1 dark northern 
sold at Minneapolis at 2 cents to 5 cents 


| over the December quotations; 12% per | 


| cent protein, 3 cents to 7 cents over and 
B13 per cent, 4 cents to 9 cents over. 
i December wheat advanced 1% cents for 
the week and closed October 15 at 
§$1.43%. Durum wheat of good milling 


quality was firm with offerings small. | 
Premiums were further advanced and | 
| No. 1 amber was quoted at the wide | 
| exerting considerable influence over the 
; market on fresh at the moment. 


} range of $1.34 to $1.54 per bushel. 
Export Demand Heavy. 


_ Export demand in the Pacific North- 
| west continued heavy notwithstanding 
}that ocean freights were further ad- 
vanced. Both soft and western white 
wheat were selling at the close of the 
week at Portland at $1.39 per bushel. 
Europe and Japan were the principal 
buyers. Shipments from the Pacific 
Northwest established a new record in 
September and indications are that Oc- 
‘tober shipments wil! also be large. 
Country movement has increased with 
the advance in prices. 

The weather was more favorable ‘for 
‘the corn crop during the week and this, 
‘together with the increased receipts, held 
the market relatively weak. Losses from 
frost damage during September were 
not as severe as feared and the crop, 
according to the October estimate, will 
total about 2,680,000,000 bushels. 


Nebraska and 14 per cent in Iowa had 
failed to reach the hard dough stage 
at the time of the killing frost in Sep- 
ber. The damage was more severe 
farther north, however, and about 20 per 
eent of the crop in South Dakota, 45 
cent in North Dakota and from 30 
to 40 per cent in Michigan, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin was reported as immature 
when the frost occurred. 
The demand for corn at the principal 


markets was fairly active and has been | iol - : 
| conditions in most sections of the coun- 
try are satisfactory and a continuation | 


ficient to absorb the current receipts. 
The oats market held practically un- 
hanged. Receipts at the markets con- 
pinued light and the supply of oats of 
thoice quality was inadequate for the 
ket needs. Heavy weight, dry, bright 
pats sold at premiums of 2 cents to 3 
ents per bushel over the ordinary qual- 
ity of the corresponding grades. 
i The outturn of the crop was slightly 
jarger than indicated a month ago, and 
According to the October 1 estimate the 
pPoduction this year will total about 1,- 
782,000,000 bushels. This is about 230,- 


i 


This | 





lowered | 
| about 2 cents per bushel and the prin- | 
cipal demand was for the lower protein | 





; 10,950,000 pounds had 
Only about 7 per cent of the crop in | effect on the markets as estimates re- 
| garding the holdings made prior to the | 799 pounds, calves and female cattle all 
| increased. 

These figures indicate a decrease in | 


: | the weight of feed cattle marketed in 
Reports from practically all sources | 
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000,000 bushels less than last year’s 
crop. The quality, however, is much 
poorer than last year, and nearly 10 
points below the 10-year average. 

Rye Slightly Firmer. 

The rye market was slightly firmer 
with scattered export sales reported. 
Receipts were light and were readily 
taken. Milling qualities were in active 
demand by the mills at the various mar- 
kets. 

The barley market developed a weaker 


tone and prices declined 2 cents to 3 | 
cents from the high point reached last | 
week. Best malting types were selling | 


at Milwaukee at 76 cents to 78 cents per 
bushel at the close of the week. The 
Pacific Coast markets were steady with 
export demand fairly active. Further 
increase in ocean freight rates, which 


are now around $9 per ton from San | 


Francisco to Europe, restricted export 
trade. 

Malting barley was quoted at San 
Francisco at $1.40 per 100 pounds. Eu- 
ropean markets were still unsettled, but 
there was practically no change in prices, 
which were quoted at $2.28 to $2.29 per 
100 pounds for new crop California bar- 
ley on spot sales. 

Increased receipts of flax in the north- 
western markets with a large percentage 
of damp seed in the arrivals had a weak- 
ening influence on the flax market and 
prices declined about 5% cents per bushel. 
December flax closing, October 15, at 
Minneapolis, at $2.17%. Farmers apar- 
ently were marketing their wet seed as 


rapidly as possible and the market was | 
becoming over supplied with this quality 


of seed. 

The Buenos Aires market held un- 
changed with October seed quoted at 
$1.62% at Buenos Aires. Shipments from 
that country totaled about 1,200,000 
bushels, of which 564,000 were to the 
United States. 

According ‘to the latest official esti- 


mates there were on October 11 nearly | 


15,000,000 bushels of seed still available 
for export in Argentina. This is about 
5,000,000 bushels more than at the corre- 


| sponding time last year. 


Rather Steady Trend Is Re- 
ported Without Sharp Fluc- 
tuations in Prices; 
Demand Light. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture, in its 
review of the butter markets for the 
week ending October 16, reports a rather 
steady trend without sharp fluctuations 
in prices. It states there were adequate 
supplies to meet a comparatively light 
demand, that there has been a liberal 
use of storage butter and that a con- 
tinuation of normal consumption of but- 


org SS weed at ates | ter is anticipated. The decline in pro- 
.0. b. ou 


duction of butter, it adds, appears to 
have been slightly checked. 
The full text of the report follows: 


| Butter markets during the week end- | 
| ing October 16 followed a rather steady | ‘ , 
| markets, Chicago, Kansas City and St. 
Paul, was 50 cents per hundredweight | 
| grow a crop of 18,000,000 bales, and then 


trend with no sharp fluctuations in price. 
Supplies were at no time during the 
week burdensome, but for the most part 
were sufficient to supply the compara- 


| tively light demand from the buyers. 


The week opened with prices at all mar- 
kets unchanged from the close of the 
previous week. 


Philadelphia resulted in one-half cent 
advances on 92-scores at those markets. 

Trading for the most part was con- 
fined to actual requirements for imme- 
diate consumption as 


in accumulating stocks. Speculative 
buying of butter was not’ much in evi- 


profit under present market conditions. 


Storage Butter Being Used. 
The use of butter from storage is 


large operators with direct consumption 
and steady jobber outlets are using stor- 
age butter exclusively. This more gen- 
eral use of storage butter on the eastern 


for fresh goods and was an important 
factor in curbing advances which would 


tion from storage butter been eliminated. 
Trading in storage butter on the larger 
markets has been negligible as the users 
were drawing on their own storage stocks 
rather than go onto the open market for 
supplies. 


The October first storage report for | tendency to buy light cattle, which tend- 


the country released on Wednesday of 
this week showed holdings of creamery 
butter amounting to 125,122,000 pounds 


| as compared with 114,172,000 pounds | 


1925. This surplus of 


little if any 


on October 1, 


release of the report were in most in- 


stances quite close to the figures re- | 


ported. 


are to the effect that consumption of 
butter is holding up quite well and op- 
erators are deriving considerable en- 
couragement from this source. 


sale prices are from 4 to 5 cents below 


| those of last year and prices to the con- 


sumer are likewise lower. Industrial 


of consumption at the present rate is 
generally anticipated. 

Reports from producing organizations 
are somewhat conflicting, but the decline 
in production appears to have been 


slightly checked although no large in- | 


creases were reported. The American 


| Association Creamery Butter Manufac- 


turers’ report for the week ending Octo- 
ber 8, showed an increase of 3 per cent 
over the corresponding week last year, 
and an increase of 1.8 per cent over the 





| since 1921. 





On Wednesday a light | 
supply of fancy butter at New York-and | 


operators were | 
conservative and could see no advantage | 


Many | 


| Shipments 





Feeding of Cattle 
Expected to Drop 
Through Corn Belt 


General Shortage of Stock 
Reflected in Price List 
to Department_of 
Agriculture. 


The Department of 
through the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in a report just issued, predicts 
that cattle feeding in the Corn Belt will 


be less during the coming winter than | 


during last winter. Shipments of un- 
finished cattle into the corn belt in July, 
August and September were less than 
at any time since 1921, it was stated, 
and prices indicate a shortage of stocker 
and feeder cattle. 

The report was prepared by C. L. 
Harlan, livestock statistician of the Di- 
vision of Crop and Live Stock Estimates. 
Its full text follows: « 

A review of conditions existing about 
October 1 indicates that cattle feeding in 
the 11 Corn Belt States will be less dur- 
ing the coming winter than last winter, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Conclusion Explained. 
This conclusion is based upon the com- 


| parative numbers of stocker and feeder 


cattle shipped into these States, the esti- 


| mated amount of corn production and 
its distribution, supplies of locally pro- | 


duced cattle, and the probable effects 
of cattle feeding returns of the past 
nine months. 

Shipments of unfinished cattle into 


the Corn Belt States during the three | 


months, July to September, were a 
little less than for the same period in 
1925, and the smallest for the period 
Shipments into these States 
during the first six months of 1926 were 


| about 3 per cent smaller than in 1925 


and also the smallest since 1921. Al- 
though in-shipments of cattle into these 
States during the last half of 1925 were 
smaller than in 1924, out-shipments dur- 
ing the first half of 1926 were larger 
than in 1925, being the largest in seven 
years. 

In fact, yearly in-shipments of cattle 
have decreased since 1922 but yearly 
out-shipments have increased. At the 
same time out-shipments of calves have 
increased each year. This situation 


locally raised feeding cattle, which 


plies of such cattle the coming winter 
equal those of last. 
Prices Discussed. 

Prices of stocker and feeder cattle 
also indicate a shortage of such cattle 
in the Corn Belt. In spite of the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory results of feeding 
operations with cattle marketed since 
March and the much lower level of fat 
cattle prices prevailing the past six 
months compared to last year, prices of 
stocker and feeder cattle have averaged 


| consistently higher than last year, ex- 
| cept for heavy weight feeders. 


During 
the last week in September the average 
cost of stocker and feeder ‘steers at three 


higher than for the same week in 1925; 


the average price of choice beef steers | 
at Chicago the same week was nearly | 
$4.00 and of good beef steers over $2.00 | 
| less than the same week in 1925. 


While the total United States corn 


crop as indicated by October 1 condi- | 
tions was less than last year by only | 
| 207,000,000 bushels, or 7 per cent, the 
| crop in the nine leading feeding States 
| was less than last year by 353,000,000 | 


bushels, or 17 per cent. In the very im- 


portant feeding States of Nebraska and | 


Kansas the corn crop this year is very 


| short. 


| dence, as operators could not see an | 
opportunity for a quick turn-over at a | 


Little Change in Futures. 

In Nebraska it is almost a failure in 
some of the important feeding counties. 
Even if ample supplies of unfinished 
cattle were available it hardly seems 
probable that feeding in other States 
would be sufficiently increased to offset 
the probable decrease in feeding west 


| of the Missouri River. 


Prices of December and May corn fu- 


| tures at Chicago are about the same as 


au | they were a year ago at this i 
markets especially limited the demand | 7 y ee os mate, Wale 


indicates that the trade expects corn 


| prices this coming winter to be no higher 


| than last winter. 


certainly have taken place had competi- | i, 9 factor influencing cattle feeding the 


To the extent that it 


price of corn indicates no decrease in 
cattle feeding this winter. 

Composition of cattle shipped from 
July 1 to October 1 from the four im- 
portant markets of Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Paul and Chicago, indicates a strong 


ency is also reflected in prices. Total 


| shipments from these markets for the | 
three months were less than a year ago | 


by 20,000 head, or about 4 per cent. 
of steers averaging 700 
pounds and up decreased over 50,000 
head, while shipments of steers under 


1917.. If there is also a decrease in 


| numbers, as now seems probable, the 


supply of corn-fed beef next year may 


| be considerably reduced. 
Whole- 


Water Power Project 
Authorized in Idaho 


The Federal Power Commission has 


announced orally that it has yeceived an | 


application from the Western States 


Utility Company, of Idaho, for a per- | 


mit fo reconstruction of a 410-horsepower 
waterpower project on Birch Creek, 
Idaho. 

previous week, but the Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries showed decreases of 9.39 per 
cent and 3.07 per cent from last year 
and last week, respectively. 


Agriculture, | 


Grain 


Livestock 


Representative Black Discusses Marketing Situation Be- 


Representative Eugene Black (Dem.), 
of Clarksville, Tex., discussing a pos- 
sible solution for the cotton situation in 
| an address delivered at the Texas State 
| Fair at Dallas, advocated a wide diversi- 
| fication of crops. 

The Federal Reserve System and cot- 
ton cooperative organizations, Represen- 
tative Black declared, have ample funds 
| to finance the storage of cotton. He 
| urged that the ‘cotton growers place their 
| product in warehouses, if they were in a 
position to do this, and then slowly 
market the remainder of the cotton crop. 


| In 1927, he stated, there should be a 
| reduction in cotton acreage of not less 


than 25 per cent. 
A summary of the address, authorized 


| by Representative Black, follows in full 


text: 


Farming is our chief industry in east 
Texas, and one of the best things about 
it is that owing to our delightful climate 
and regularity of rainfall, and nature of 
the soil, we can widely diversify our 
crops. In fact, we can grow almost 
everything that is growable, from pea- 
nuts to cotton that is as fine as silk. 

Perhaps there has not been a time in 


;-20 years when it was more important 


that we diversify our crops and produc- 


| tion than it is now. At a time when we 


face a carry-over of something more 
than 5,000,000 bales from last year’s 
crop, we find ourselves confronted with 
another big crop. 

‘The Department of Agriculture in its 
estimate of October 8th says that crop 
is going to be 16,627,000 bales. Person- 
ally, I do not believe it. -I believe the 


| department is something like 1,000,000 
| bales wrong in its estimate, but even at 
j that, 


we would have 15,627,000 bales 
when we really should have planted an 
acreage which under favorable condi- 
tions would not have yielded more than 


; 13,500,000 bales. 


At the next session of Congress I pre- 
dict that many legislative proposals will 
be suggested as cure-alls. Many of 
them will be offered in good faith and 


| with the best intentions, but when all is 
| said and done, the only thing that will 


reach the fundamentals of the situation 





: | di hat ti 
| would have to be offest by increased | neenegs ee 


| in-shipments of feeders if available sup- 


will be a real, sure enough honest-to- 
goodness reduction in cotton acreage in 
1927—not less than 25 per cent, and that 


> | will have to be done by the farmers them- 
points to a much smaller supply of | 


selves. Any law which would hinder and 
in acreage 
would more harm than good, in the long 


run. , 
Would Not Legislate. 

For example, one of the main reasons 
I opposed the so-called Haugen bill at 
the last session of Congress was because 
it provided that in times of a big yield 
the Government should furnish the 
money to buy up the surplus and had 
nothing whatever in the law to prevent 
the growing of even a larger surplus the 
following year. It was my belief that 
once you get the cotton farmers to be- 
lieve that Uncle Sam has stepped into 
the ‘breach and is going to valorize cot- 
ton, then next year, instead of having 
47,000,000 acres of cotton, we might have 
55,000,000 acres, and instead of growing 
a crop of 16,000,000 bales, we might 


the last state of our farmers would be 
worse than the first. 

I'll tell the farmers of East Texas and 
all of Texas and all the South, what will 
do a great deal more good than any com- 
plicated law which Congress might enact 
upon the subject, and that is the volun- 
tary wide diversification of crops, in- 
cluding increased livestock and hog 
growing, poultry raising, and dairying, 
accompanied by a wide spread reduction 
in cotton acreage which will necessarily 
follow. 

The trouble which we have experienced 
in the past is this: In years when cot- 
ton is 20 cents or better, the farmer 


| looks around at his acres in corn, oats, 


peanuts and potatoes,etc., and figures 
out, “Well, if I had planted these acres 
in cotton I could have sold the cotton 
and seed for more than enough to buy 
all the corn and oats and peanuts and 
potatoes that I have raised.” He gives 
no thought to the fact that the main 
reason he is getting 20 cents for his 
cotton is because his acres in corn, and 
oats, and peanuts and potatoes have 
prevented an overproduction of cotton. 
So next year he plows up his corf land, 
oat land, peanut and potato land and 
plants it all in cotton and then when 
16,000,000 bales or more are raised, we 
begin to holler for the Government to 
come in and help us. We will have to 
| stop that kind of business if we ever 
bring economic independence to the 
South. 

Now this may be unwelcome talk to 
some farmers who had rather be told 
| that they can continue to plant the whole 
earth in cotton and then have the Gov- 
ernment step in and by some law like 
| the Haugen bill, keep up the price, but 
it can’t be done and honest men, espe- 
cialiy those in public office, should tell 
| the people the truth. 

Moderation Advocated. 

The South has in cotton, one of the 
best money crops in the world, if we 
will but raise it in moderation, but on 
the other hand, it can become the most 
tyrannical master of the world, when 
caution is thrown to the winds. 

Every once in awhile I see in the pa- 
pers where some writer wants to know 
why Congress does not enact some kind 


what the Federal Reserve System has 
done for the banks. In fact, I have had 
some good friends write and make the 
| same suggestion to me. 

Well, in the first place, the Federal 
| Reserve System is not a bankers’ sys- 
| tem. It is just as much a business man 
| and farmers system. It is true that the 
| banks had to put up the money to fur- 
nish the capital stock of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, but they are limited by 
law to an earning of 6 per cent per an- 





num on their stock and the real earn- 


of a law which will do for the farmers | 


fore Audience at Texas State Fair. 


ing assets of of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem consist principally of the cash re- 
serves on time and demand deposits and 
although these reserves come through 
the member banks, they really belong to 
the depositors, business men, laboring 
men, and farmers and are held in trust 
for those to whom they really belong. 
And I beg to remind you that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act gives the privilege of 
six months discount to agricultural pa- 
per representing funds loaned for pro- 
duction and gives nine months’ discount 
privilege to paper secured by ware- 
housed, nonperishable agricultural prod- 
ucts. All commercial paper is only ac- 
corded a discount privilege of 90 days. 

I could enter into a discussion of the 
reasons for these differences in redis- 
count periods on the different classes 
of paper but it would serve no useful 
purpose at this time and would be tak- 
ing up your time for nothing. Suffice 
it to say that if any farmer wishes 
to hold his cotton and is able to do 
so, he can put it in a warehouse, in- 
sure it and go to his local bank and 
borrow money on that cotton and the 
bank can take the paper and rediscount 
it at the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Dallas. I know of no limit to loanable 
funds, so long as a sufficient amount 
of properly warehoused cotton is ten- 
dered. But if the farmer does not want 
to use that method he can join the 
Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
or other cooperative organization of that 
kind and borrow money through the 
Intermediate Credit Banks. We have 
one at Houston, Texas, fully established 
and a going concern, and it has ample 
funds to loan on cotton which is prop- 
erly warehoused and insured. 


Credit Said Obtainable. 

Therefore Congress has already an- 
ticipated just such a situation as the 
one with which we are now confronted 
and has set up the Federal Reserve 
System and the Intermediate Credit 
Banks to meet it. So far as I know, 
there is no lack of funds for loaning 
on properly warehoused cotton. If any 
of these laws need to be amended to 
make them more workable and respon- 
sive, Iam ready and willing and anxious 
to amend them and will be glad to have 
suggestions along that line. 

But let those who so often say that 
Congress should enact some kind of a 
law which will do for the farmers what 
the Federal Reserve System has done 
for the banks, remember that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System hasn’t offered any 
cure for wildcat banking. I need not re- 
mind you that during the 12 years since 
the Federal Reserve Act was enacted, 
there have been many, many bank fail- 
ures. This has doubtless not been due 
so much to the faults of the Federal 
Reserve System as to the violation of 
safe banking methods by many bankers. 
Congress can pass no law that will pro- 
tect our farmers against wildcat farm- 
ing, any more than it can pass a law 
which will protect the banks from the 
evils of wildcat banking. If our farm- 
ers insist on planting everything in cot- 
ton and raising two or three million 
bales more every year than the world 
will buy at a profitable price, then the 
Government or nobody else can give any 
relief. 

Then what should we do? What must 
we do to get relief? We must take ad- 
antage of the financial facilities we have 
and market the remainder of this crop 
slowly and reduce our acreage in 1927 
by not less than 25 per cent. What we 
must do is to put on our fighting clothes 
and fight. Fight with the weapons 
which we know will bring results. If 
we want to make the mills pay us what 
our cotton is worth, then get them hun- 
gry for it. They will never do it as 
long as cbtton warehouses are bulging 
out with more cotton than is needed for 
the immediate time. Therefore I hope 
and pray that there will be such co- 
operation among business men, bank- 
ers, and farmers as we have never wit- 
nessed before, and with this cooperation 
and pull-together spirit we can and will 
overcome our difficulties and become 
again the rich and prosperous section 
which is our rightful heritage. 


Fertilizer Industry 
Increases Output 


Produces 86 Per Cent of Sul- 
phuric Acid Used in Making 
Acid Phosphates. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
taining 83,558,000 units (of 20 pounds) 


of available phosphoric acid. The pro-: 


duction of sulphuric acid by fertilizer 
manufacturers was thus equal to 86 per 
cent of their total consumption. 

Acid phosphates sold as such amounted 
1,365,295 tons, containing 22,740,000 
units of available phosphoric acid, and 
1,201,593 tons of acid phosphates, con- 
taining 19,652,000 units, were consumed 
in the manufacture of other fertilizers. 

The statistics for the first half of 1926 
as compared with those for the first half 
of 1925 show increases of 10.7 per cent 
in production of acid phosphates and 
9-10 of 1 per cent in that of acid phos- 
phates sold as such; a decrease of 16.6 
per cent in stocks of sulphure acid, and 
an increase of 40.7 per cent in stocks of 
acid phosphates, on hand at the end of 
the period. 

The statistics for the first half of 1926 
are based upon the reports of 176 estab- 
lishments, of which 116 are located in 
the Southern District, distributed by 
States as follows: Alabama, 15; Arkan- 
sas, 1; Florida, 6; Georgia, 37; Louis- 
iana, 5; Mississippi, 6; North Carolina, 
18; South Carolina, 19; Tennessee, 8; 
Texas, 1. The remaining 60 establish- 
ments are located in the Northern and 
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Public Lands 


| Member of Congress Urges Farmers to 
Effect Diversification of Their Crops 


Crop of Sweet Potatoes 
Was Short in Arkansas 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that the Arkansas Sweet Potato 
Growers’ Exchange at Little Rock, Ark., 
which has 44 local units with a combined 
membership of 1,000, handled only half 
a crop—48 cars in all—in the sweet 
potato movement between November 11, 
1925, and April 21, 1926, because of un- 
favorable weather conditions. 

This was the lowest movement 
recorded since the inauguration of the 
exchange in 1921-22. 


Better Feeling and 
Firmer Tone Noted 
In Cotton Markets 


Inclination Shown on Part of 
Producers to Withhold 
Product for Better 
Prices. 


The Department of Agriculture, 
through the Cotton Marketing Division 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
issued, on October 16, its weekly cotton 
report, which indicates a better feeling in 
the market, a firmer undertone in prices 
and a recovery of prices for spot cotton 
and future contracts by from % of a cent 
to 1 cent a pound from this season’s low 
record. Cotton exports increased to 261,- 
641 bales, against 258,247 a year ago, 

The following is the full text of the 
report: 

The Week’s Cotton Trade: The under- 
tone in cotton prices during the week Oc- 
tober 9-15 was firmer than for some time 
past and prices for both spot cotton and 
future contracts recovered about % cent 
to 1 cent per pound from the low point 
touched so far this season, on October 8. 
The better feeling in the market was at- 
tributed partly to an increased demand 
for spot cotton, particularly for long-time 
shipments, and to inclination on the part 
of producers to withhold their cotton from 
the market, looking for better prices. 

The situation in the dry goods markets 
was reported as unsettled, with buyers, 
however, evidencing more interest at the 
concessions in fabric prices made more 
recently. 

At the New York Cotton Exchange De- 
cember future contracts for the week ad- 
vanced 66 points, closing at 13.33 cents, 
and on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
they advanced 79 points, closing at 13.40 
cents. December future contracts on the 
Chicago Board of Trade closed at 13.39 
cents compared with 12.66 cents a week 
ago. 

Lighter Sales of Spot Cotton. 

Sales of spot cotton in ten markets for 
the week were lighter than for sometime, 
amounting to 243,844 bales, compared 
with 339,386 the previous week. A year 
ago sales for the corresponding period 
amounted to 209,295 bales. 

The average price of No. 5 or middling 
spot cotton in 10 markets was up 68 
points for the week at 12.89 cents per 
pound. This price compares with 21 
cents a year ago. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
261,641 bales, compared with 258,247 
bales a year ago. Exports from August 
1 to October 15 amounted to 1,730,743 
bales, against 1,694,651 bales for the 
corresponding period in 1925. Figures 
include exports to Canada from August 
1 to September 30. 

Certified stock at New York on Octo- 
ber 15 was 638,299 bales; New Orleans, 
15,496 bales, and at Houston-Galveston, 
8,797 bales. Total stocks of all kinds 
at New York were 94,892 bales. New 
Orleans, 330,371; Houston, 517,171, and 
Galveston, 508,536. 

New York future contracts closed: 
December, 13.33 cents; January, 13.12 
cents; March, 138.65 cents; May, 13.85 
cents, and July, 14.04 cents. New Or- 
leans closed: October, 13.80 cents; De- 
cember, 13.40 cents; January, 13.45 cents; 
March, 13.57 cents, May, 18.72 cents; 
July, 13.89 cents, Chicago closed: Oc- 
tober, 13.27 cents; December, 13.39 cents; 
January, 13.46 cents, March, 13.72 cents; 
May, 18.98 cents; July, 14.10 cents; New 
Orleans spot cotton, 13.25 cents. 

Cotton movement from August 1 to 
October 15, 1926, with comparisons: 

1926 1925 

bales, bales, 
8,451,718 
1,888,817 
1,469,825 

975,4 
4,915,891 


Port receipts 
Port stocks 
Interior receipts .. 
Interior stocks 
Into sight 
Northern spinners’ 
takings 
Southern spinners’ 
takings 
World’s visible sup- 
ply of American 
cotton 


1,115,529 
3,424,245 
1,267,365 
5,183,770 


400,530 329,130 


1,162,522 1,139,213 


4,198,719 3,455,894 


Western Districts, distributed by States 
as follows: California, 1; Illinois, 5; 
Indiana, 4; Kentucky, 1; Maryland, 10; 
Massachusetts, 2; Michigan, 1; New 
Jersey, 4; New York, 1; Ohio, 17; Penn- 
sylvania, 4; Virginia, 10. The manufac- 
ture of sulhpruic acid was reported by 
67 establishments in the Southern Dis- 
trict and 27 in the Northern and West- 
ern Districts. 

Table 1, herewith, shows the produc- 
tion, consumption, sales, and stocks of 
sulphuric acid for the three six-month 
periods from January 1, 1925, to June 
30, 1926; and Table 2 gives similar 
statistics for acid phosphates and avail- 
‘able phosphoric acid. 

The differences between the figures for 
stocks on hand at the end of one period 
and at the beginning of the next are due 
in part to the inclusion of data for new 
establishments and the dropping out of 
establishments previously reporting, and 
in part to the fact that in some cases 
the figures reported are apparently esti- 
mates. 

(The tables compiled by the Census 
Bureau and covering the survey will be 
published in the issue of October 19,) 


| Homesteads 


Grants 


| All Records Broken 
By Walnut Crop of 
California for 1925 


Growers Association Adopts 
New Cooperative Rules, 
States Report by the 
Government. 


The Department of Agriculture, in an 
official announcement just issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
makes the two-fold statement that the 
California Walnut Growers’ Association 
has adopted a reorganization plan that 
“marks a milestone in advancement of 
cooperative principles” and that the 1925 
California walnut crop was the largest 
ever produced. The estimated sales value 
of all the nuts delivered to the associa- 
tion exceeded $12,000,000. 

The official announcement says, in 
part: 

An entirely new legal structure was 
devised and adopted by the California 
Walnut Growers’ Association, Los An- 
geles, early in its 1925-26 business year. 
A unification of the contracts used be- 
tween growers and the local units was 
brought about, also a uniform revision 
of the by-laws of all the local units and 
the adoption of a uniform contract be- 
tween the local units and the central as- 
sociation. New articles of incorporation 
and by-laws ‘were adopted for the cen- 
tral association. 


Run For 15 Years. 


The new contracts, both those between 
the growers and the local units and those 
between the locals and the central asso- 
ciation, run for 15 years, with provisions 
for withdrawal by either party to any 
contract, during January or February 
of any year. A grower who withdraws 
legally will be permitted to rejoin after 
two succeeding crop seasons and a grower 
who withdraws illegally or violates his 
contract loses his membership privileges 
for three succeeding year crops. Further- 
more, it is stated that contract violators 
are liable for liquidated damages. 

The manager of the association states 
in his annual report that signatures rep- 
resenting 83 per®cent of the walnut ton- 
nage of California were secured to the 
new growers’ contract in one month and 
without the employment of paid solici- 
tors. The matter of membership in the 
organization was presented to the grow- 
ers as a privilege and the signing of a 
contract was a voluntary matter. The 
above action on the part of the members 
is viewed by the management as an indi- 
cation that “the growers generally con- 
sidered the new contract fair, equitable, 
and necessary, as giving them directly 
and through their locals the protection 
necessary for safe and successful opera- 
tion.” 

Furthermore, in the opinion of the 
management, “the legal set-up of both 
central and locals, and the contractual 
relations with growers, are for the first 
time in the history of our organization 
in a most satisfactory condition, and it 
is felt that the reorganization plan, as 
adopted, marks a milestone in the ad- 
vancement of cooperative principles.” 

Record Crop Described. 


The 1925 California walnut crop was 
the largest ever produced. It consisted 
of 57,748,640 pounds of unshelled mer- 
chantable nuts and 14,268,592 pounds of 
culls. The California Walnut Growers’ 
Association received from its member 
growers, through its 45 local units, 48,- 
000,000 pounds of merchantable nuts and 
14,000,000 pounds of culls. The esti- 
mated sales value of all the nuts de- 
livered to the association was slightly 
over $12,000,000. 

Although the quantity of nuts to be 
marketed by the association was the 
largest in its history, and though prices 
declined as the season advanced, the 
energetic efforts of the association’s 
sales force made it certain that there, 
would be no carry-over stock to depress 
the opening prices for the 1926 crop. 
The cull nuts were cracked and it is an- 
nounced: that the meats will all be sold 
by November 1 of this year. 

Operating expenses for the 1925-26 
business year were five per cent of the 
opening-price value of the nuts deliv- 
ered to the association. 


Entry Is Withheld 


On Minnesota Tracts 


2,758,815 | 


Public Lands May Be Included 
in Superior National 
Forest. 


The Department of the Interior an- 
nounced on October 14 the issuance of an 
Executive order authorizing the tempo- 
rary withdrawal of 11,114 acres of pub- 
lic lands in Minnesota from homestead 
settlement, location, sale or entry with 
a view to determining the advisability of 
including the area in the Superior Na- 
tional Forest. The announcement, in full 
text, follows: , 

Temporary withdrawal of several areas 
of~public lands in the State of Minne- 
sota from homestead settlement, loca- 
tion, sale or entry was authorized in an 
Executive order issued today. 

The purpose of reserving the lands 
was to determine the advisability of in- 
cluding them in the Superior National 
Forest. The lands comprise widely scat- 
tered tracts with an aggregate area of 
11,114 acres, of which 2,673 are shown 
by the records of the General Land Of- 
fice to be embraced in unperfected home- 
stead entries and timber and stone ap- 
plications. They are located in Cook, 
Lake, and Saint Louis Counties. 

Issuance of the Executive order was on 
the recommendation of the Secretaries 
of the Interior and Agriculture. 
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National Defense 


Review of Aviation 
By Late Commander 


Rodgers Is Revealed 


Posthumous Statement De- 

scribes Aeronautical Ac- 

complishments Since 
Inquiry in 1925. 

Commander John Rodgers, who 
was killed on August 27 when his 
plane fell in the Delaware River at 
Philadelphia, in a posthumous state- 
ment just announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, praised the find- 
ings of the recommendations made 
by the Morrow Board in 1925 for the 
development of aviation in the 
United States and outlined aeronau- 
tical achievements since the 1925 in- 
quiry. The full text of the state- 
ment, which commenced in the is- 
sue of October 15, is herewith 
concluded: 


The required study of this recom- 
mendation has been made by a special 
board authorized by the Secetary of the 
Navy to consider matters pertaining to 
aviation personnel. As a result of this 
board’s duty, a bill was referred to the 
Naval Affairs Committee, authorizing 
naval constructors and assistant con- 
structors of the rank of lieutenant and 
above, who have specialized in aviation 
so long as to jeopardize their chances 
for selection in their own corps, to trans- 
fer to the line of the Navy in the status 
for “engineering duty only.” This bill 
also provided that assistant naval con- 
stuctors of the rank of lieutenant and 
lieutenant (j.g.) be given opportunities 
to qualify for general line duties, and 
then, transfer to the line of the Navy. 
This bill, however, did not meet with the 
favor of those affected, and was not put 
through. No further suggestions have 
been made, nor does any action on this 
recommendation seem necessary as it is 
not clear that naval constructors are 
suffering because of their specialization 
in aviation. 

Urges Use of Enlisted Men. 

12. A study should be made of the 
desirability of increasing the use of en- 
listed men as pilots in naval aviation 
duty. 

This is, of course, a matter of admin- 
istration purely, and plans have been 
made to form a squadron of fighting 
planes manned by enlisted men picked 
from the present pilots and trained in 
the battle fleet for this special type of 
work. 

The Five-Year Building Program: The 
foregoing 12 recommendations include 
all that were made by the Morrow Board 
especially for the Navy, but the Navy 
profited most from the following recom- 
mendation made for the benefit of the 
aircraft industry: ‘The adoption of a 
policy of continuity in orders and stand- 
ard rate of replacement.” 


Approved General Program. 

Long before the excitement last fall 
and before the Morrow Board had been 
thought of, the Bureau of Aeronautics 
prepared and the General Beard ap- 
proved, a general program by which at 
the end of five years the Navy would 
have all the planes called for in the 
peace-war plans with one-third addi- 
tional for replacements. Thus, when 
Congress called upon the Navy for a 
policy of continuity in orders and a 
standard rate of replacement, Admiral 
Moffett had only to produce this plan. 
With some shaving down it was author- 
ized in toto so that if Congress provides 
the necessary $85,000,000 during the next 
five years, in 1931 the Navy will have 
1,000 planes, 667 in operation and 333 
in reserve, for replacements. In addition 
to this, Congre$s also authorized two 
great dirigibles of 6,000,000 cubic feét 
capacity, of a type suitable for use as 
adjuncts to the fleet and one small ex- 
perimental metal-clad airship. So far, 
however, no additional money has been 
appropriated to carry out the five-year 
building program. Consequently, next 
year will be the first year of the pro- 
gram. 

Sums Up Situation. 

Conclusion: In conclusion, it may be 
fairly stated that the Navy’s share of the 
spoils of the battle royal last fall, in 
spite of criticisms to the contrary, have 
resulted in the development of a more 
satisfactory situation. The interest of 
the Navy as a whole has been advanced 
in direct ratio to the advancement of 
aviation. There has been brought about 
a better understanding, and what ap- 
peared to be conflicting interests are 
merged into one interest—the develop- 
ment of the Navy as a whole. 

For these results the Morrow Board is 
primarily responsible and the country, as 
well as the Navy, owes to it and to the 
naval committees of Congress, a debt of 
gratitude for the work performed and 
the sagacity displayed in the handling of 
a most difficult situation. 

The Navy seamen, subseamen, air- 
seamen, and landsmen, are, however, 
warned to keep up the good work, re- 
membering this statement of the Morrow 
Board— 

In suggesting remedies we rest upon 
the sound principle that no solution pro- 
posed at this time can be lasting. 


Recruiting Service of Army 
Aids Drive of National Guard 


The Department of War has just an- 
nounced that the regular Army recruit- 
ing service was used recently to assist 
in a drive for enlistments in the Na- 
tional Guard of Massachusetts. The an- 
nouncement in full follows: \ 

Desirable recruits for the Massachu- 
setts National Guard have been gained 
recently in a campaign in which as- 
sistance was rendered by Capt. Walter 
J. Gilbert, C. A. C., head of the Provi- 
dence recruiting district, and Sergeants 
Peterson and Tamborella of the Fail 
River, Massachusetts, station of the 
regular Army recruiting service. 
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New Method of Cleaning Buildings by Jets 
Of Steam Is Evolved at Bureau of Standards 


E. H. Dutton Describes Process Used to Brighten Exte- 
rior of Bank Without Injuring Stonework. 


In a statement just issued by E. H. 
Dutton of the Bureau of Standards a new 
method is described for cleaning stone 
buildings, in which jets of live steam are 
sprayed onto the surface of soiled struc- 
tures through nozzles. Mr. Dutton, who 
is carrying on research work on Indiana 
limestone under the cooperation of the 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, recently used the method on a 
bank building in Baltimore, Md. 

The full text of Mr. Dutton’s statement 
follows: 

The rapidly changing demands of the 
present day commercial world frequently 
make necessary the remodeling of old 
structures or the erection of additions. 
In practically every case, and especially 
in industrial cities, the exposure of the 
walls to many years of smoke and dust 
has resulted in a darkened exterior to 
which the color tone of new material pre- 
sents an undesirable contrast. Attempts 
are usually made to clean the old wall 
surfaces by the various means suited to 
the materials involved and it is with 
process recently evolved for cleaning In- 
diana limestone that this statement deals. 

Building Erected in 1905. 

Near South and Redwood Streets in 
Baltimore, Md., the Baltimore Bank of 
Commerce ‘was erected in 1905, just 
after the great fire. In 1925 the build- 
ing was bought by the Baltimore Com- 
mercial bank and remodeled. The raised 
letters of the original bank name and 
two large ornaments above the windows 
on either side of the entrance were cut 
off the wall, leaving these areas of 
freshly tooled stone which coutrasted 
markedly with old surfaces surround- 
ing them. A choice of either coloring 
the new areas to match the much dark- 
ened stones adjoining them or of clean- 
ing the entire wall to bring the surface 
to one tone was made necessary. At- 
tempts at coloring having failed, it was 
decided to clean the building. 

The use of sandblast or acid upon 


| Indiana limestone is not recommended. 


The finished surface of the stone is 
damaged when sandblasted, as the pores 
are opened and the stone so roughened 
by the cutting action of the sand that 
it catches the dirt more readily than 
when first set in the building. With 
cleaning solutions containing acids in- 
sufficient rinsing, practically always 
noted, frequently causes efflorescence 
and disintegration of the surface, par- 
ticularly in the case of carved work, 
whieh affords an opportunity for the 
solution to be caught in pockets in the 
ornamentation where it concentrates, 


“may lead to very unfortunate results. 


Besides the possible destructive effect 
of the acid on the stone the resulting 
color is usually objected to as being 
“dead” and totally unlike the true tone 
of the stone. 


Problem is Studied. 

Problems connected with the cleaning 
of stone are included in the Bureau of 
Standards program and considerable ex- 
perimental work has already been done 
on that problem. The purpose of this 
phase of the research is to develop an 
economical, safe and efficient method of 
cleaning that would take the place of 
the rather slow and costly scrubbing 


' down of old stonework, without resort- 


ing to any detrimental procedures such 
as sandblasting and acfd washes. Scrub- 
bing the stone with wire brushes and 
soap-powder solutions would ordinarily 
have been suggested for the Baltimore 
job, but on account of the extremely 
large amount of molded and carved stone 
on the building it seemed probable that 
such a method would prove too slow 
and laborious. The results of a number 
of experiments with the use of live 
steam blown directly against the stone 
had indicated that this scheme might 
be of great value in cleaning off old 
stonework, especially in just such a case 
as this where the steam jet could easily 
reach the sinkages and deep pockets in 
the stonework. 

A demonstration of this method was 
made in Baltimore on a piece of the old 
stone which had been removed from the 
building, after which the architects and 
owners agreed to have the steaming 
done. Since this was the first job ever 
to be attempted on a large scale, no 
estimate of the time or cost was possi- 
ble and an arrangement was made with 
the general contractor and the stone 
contractor to proceed on a time and ma- 
terial basis. 


Washed With Water. 


After erecting the scaffolding and set- 
ting up the 40-horsepower boiler, the 
work was commenced with a foreman 
and three laborers. The building was 
first washed down with water to remove 
the loose dust and grime. Three 12-inch 
rubber steam hose lines connected to a 
1%-inch riser pipe run up the face of 
the building were used to blow live steam 
at 80 pounds per square inch pressure 
directly against the stone through the 
nozzles. These nozzles were made of 
pieces of %-inch pipe flattened down at 
one end and fitted with quick-acting 
shut-off valves. Asbestos gloves were 
supplied to the men handling the hose 
lines. Except for the occasional incon- 
veniences of the vapor obscuring the 
work of blowing, when pockets in the 
carvings were being cleaned out, there 
was no difficulty experienced in using 
the steam. 

A water. hose was used continuously, 
both to wet down the stone before 
steaming and to wash it down after 
steaming. Most of the surface was 
easily cleaned, but under the cornice and 
other projecting members there were 
areas of an almost pure black deposit 
which could not be readily removed by 
the steam alone. An analysis made of 
scrapings of this material showed it 
to be practically all carbon with a slight 
amount of siliceous matter which prob- 
ably acted as a binder. When hardened 
on the surface of the stone this sort of 
deposit can hardly be scratched with a 


wire brush under strong pressure, and 
about the only means of removing it is 
by grinding it off with carborundum 
bricks and sandstone or sand. Deposits 
of this nature are usually found in sim- 
ilar situations, where the smoke and 
grime of industrial cities come in con- 
tact with the stone over long periods of 
time. In this case a weak solution of 
ammonium bi-flouride was used to loosen 
the material, and steam was then ap- 
plied and a comparatively complete re- 
moval of most of the black deposit re- 


sulted from the repeated application of | 


the solution and the steam. A large 


amount of time was spent on this part | 


of the work, the cornice alone requiring 
about two days out of a total of eight 
days for the entire job. 


Appearance Satisfactory. 


The general appearance of the com- 
plete job was quite satisfactory to both 
architects and owners, although it was 
noted that the stone was not quite the 
same light tone as when first erected. 
Sandblasting by cutting off the entire 
seasoned surface and thereby spoiling the 
stone could have produced the original 
color, or if acid had been used a lighter 
bleached appearance would have resulted, 
although the ‘dead’ effect would most 
likely have been noticeable. 

Considering the cost of the work the 
following time and material record will 
be of interest.” Because of the difference 
in labor charges in various parts of the 
country no hourly rates are given and 
no total charge is shown. 

Erecting and tearing down scaffold: 
Carpenters, 166 hours; laborers, 96 
hours. 

Hauling ‘scaffolding and boiler to and 
from job: Truck time, 35 hours; labor- 
ers, 14 hours. 

Engineer’s time: 
and firing, 824% hours. 

Washing and steaming the building: 
foreman’s time, 70 hours; laborers’ time, 
188 hours. 

Fuel used on job: three tons soft coal. 

Pointing up after cleaning: mason’s 
time, 32 hours. 

Material supplied: rough lumber for 
seaffolding, 72 feet 14-inch galvanized 
pipe, three 50-foot lengths of rubber 
steam hose, three pipe nozzles with quick- 
acting valves and asbestos gloves, pipe 
fittings, water hose, etc. 


Results Are Reviewed. 


“It will be seen that ihe cost of the 
scaffoding was a major part of the ex- 
pense and much of that could have been 
eliminated if there had been sufficient 
time to procure a ladder scaffold. There 
is no reason why this work could not be 
done from a swing scaffold if men accus- 
tomed to working on such a footing can 
be secured. 


While the labor for the pointing is 
listed as part of this schedule it will be 
understood, of course, that this item 
must be included no matter what method 
of cleaning is used. 


Reviewing the results of this practical 
trial of the steam cleaning of limestone, 
the following statements may be made: 


1. The use of live steam blown di- 
rectly against the stone was found to 
be amply effective in cleaning the major 
portion of the surface of the 20-year- 
old wall. 


2. The steam jets were very effective 


in reaching the dirt in sinkages and in 
molded work where but little could have 
been done either with brushes or washes. 
3. Deposits of carbon and siliceous 
matter did not yield to the steam alone 
but did respond to treatment with a 
weak solution of ammonium bi-fluoride 
combined with steaming. 


Setting up boiler 


No Injurious Effects. 


4. In this particular case the resulting 
weathered appearance after steaming 
was considered desirable from an archi- 
tectural standpoint. 


5. No injurious effects were noted 
after steaming. Neither the heat from 
the steam nor the force of the blowing 
made any appreciable difference in the 
existing surface condition of the stone. 


6. The job was done quickly and at 
a fayorable cost in comparison with a 
bid received for acid cleaning. The 
equipment was easily assembled and 
handled by common labor. 


7. It is believed that the use of steam 
would be advantageous both for cleaning 
dirt or soot from new work and in the 
cleaning of old buildings where a rapid 
and non-injurious low cost, method is 
desired, especially where the detail or 
scheme of drnamentation is such as to 
make the use of brushes difficult. 


Udet Airplane Works 
Taken Over by Germany 


The Department of Commerce is in 
receipt of advices from William N. Nash, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Berlin, 
which state that the large Udet airplane 
works in Munich have been ‘taken over 
by the German government. It is also 
stated that a German engineer is dis- 
playing a model of a 10-motor, three-tail 
“airplane bus” to carry 100 passengers. 
Following is the full text of a state- 
ment issued by the Department of Com- 
merce: 

Another large airplane construction 
company—the Udet Works in Munich, 
Bavaria, is said to have been taken over 
by the German Federal Government. 

Last spring the Udet plant amalga- 
mated with the Rumpler Works in Augs- 
burg, Bavaria, under the name of the 
“Bayerische Flugzeugwerke, A. G.” In 
January last the Junkers Airplane Com- 
pany and the Aero Lloyd were amalga- 
mated, and it is understood the federal 
government acquired an interest in this 
company. 

Connected with the Rumpler § section 
of the new company is said to be Engi- 
neer Dr. Rumpler, who has been creat- 
ing considerable talk in Germany lately 


Aeronautics 


‘Microscopic Fossils 
Declared of Value in 


Indicating Oil Sands 


Smithsonian Institution Re- 
ports Receipt of Collection 
of Prehistoric Organisms 
From Europe. 


The Smithsonian Institution, on Octo- 
ber 17, announced the receipt of a collec- 


important to invertebrate paleontology 


| the Paris and London Basins, the Rhine 
Valley, and the Baltic Plain of Germany. 
The Institution’s statement says these 
fossil remains of organisms have proved 
| of importance “measurable in millions of 
dollars,” as they afford “the means where- 


bearing strata may be found.” The full 


text of the statement follows: 
Some 500 pounds of what appears to be 


portance alike to the science of inverte- 
brate paleontology and to the oil industry 
of America and the world, has just been 
brought back to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion by Dr. R. S. Bassler, paleontologist. 
The material consists of microscopic fos- 
sil organisms collected by Dr. Bassler in 
the Paris Basin, the London Basin, the 
Rhine Valley and the Baltic Plain of Ger- 
many. 
Date Back 10,000,000 Years. 


fera, ostracods and bryozoa which lived 
in the Mesozoic and Cenozoic periods 
of earth history, that is, some 10,000,000 
of years ago. For the last 100 years 
similar fossils from the same regions 
have been studied and described by Eu- 
ropean paleontologists. All the early 
descriptions were accompanied by hand 
drawn illustrations which were artistic 
but quite inaccurate. As a result, when 


ing on the same organisms in this coun- 
try, they could not tell whether their 
finds were of the same kinds as those 
found in European rocks. 
it impossible to correlate American 
strata, that is, to determine the age when 
rocks were laid down and thus to un- 
ravel the geologic history of the two 
continents. The collections brought 
back by Dr. Bassler to the Smithsonian 
will now permit, for the first time, a 
first hand comparison of specimens 
found in American 
found in European rocks. 

This will enable definite names to be 
given the various kinds of fossil for- 
aminifera, ostracoda and bryozoa and 
accurate descriptions of them to be pub- 
lished, by which further finds made in 
| other regions of the world can be iden- 
tified. 

Importance Explained. 

To the oil industry, these fossil or- 
ganisms have proved of importance 
measureable in millions of dollars, due in 
large part to work done on collections 
brought together for many years past 
by the Smithsonian Institution and its 
collaborators. The secret of this im- 
portance lies in the fact that these or- 
ganisms afford the means whereby the 
geologic structures indicating oil-bearing 





organisms that do. Now that accurate 
names and descriptions of these fossils 


are to be made possible by Dr. Bass- | 
ler’s European collections, oil paleon- | 
tologists will be able to identify them 


wherever found. 


Officers of Reserve 


Now Total 65,487 


Thirteen Major. Generals Are 
Included in Strength Avail- 


i able for War. 


A total of 65,487 officers of the Reserve 
Corps would be called to the colors in the 
combat branches of the Army in case of 


| tober 15, by the Department of War. 
Thirteen major generals and 72 brigadier 
generals would be included. 

The list would include, however, only 
62.4 per cent of the reserve officers. The 
balance would be assigned with the staff 
and other noncombatant branches. 

The full text of the official announce- 
ment is as follows: 

As of September 30, 1926, there were 
a total of 65,487 officers in the combat 
branches of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
These were divided by assignment as fol- 
lows: General officers of the line, 84; In- 
fantry officers, 30,599; Cavalry, 3,825; 
Field Artillery, 10,379; Coast Artillery 
Corps, 4,412; Air Corps, 6,982; 
neers, 6,884; Signal Corps, 2,322. 





By grades there were 13 major gen- | 


erals; 73 brigadier generals; 545 colonels; 

.240 lieutenant colonels; 3,704 majors; 
10783 captains; 13,375 first lieutenants; 
and 35,754 second lieutenants. 

Officers of the combat branches com- 
prise 62.4 per cent of the total number 
of reserve officers. Among the. staff 
branches the medical branch has the 
largest number, with a total of 18,523, 
divided as follows: Medical, 10,964; den- 
tal, 4,389; veterinary, 1,066; sanitary, 
514; and medical administrative, 1,590. 


The total strength of the Officers’ Re- | 


serve Corps on September 30 was 105,022. 


by virtue of his model “plane of the fu- 
ture.” This model portrays a giant ten- 
motor, three-tailed bus, with accommoda- 
tions for 100 passengers which will be 
able to cross the ocean easily. 

The model is being shown in movie 
theaters all over Berlin. Actual con- 
struction and equipment are expected to 
drag. out over a long period of time 


tion of microscopic organisms, declared 


by the geologic structures indicating oil- | 


so much waste sand and gravel, but whieh | 
in reality is material of exceptional im- | 


The fossils are the shells of foramini- | 


American paleongologists began work- | 


This rendered | 


rocks with those | 
| decree. 





E may be found and are the only | 
| 


war, according to an announcement Oc- | 


Engi- | 
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Air Liner With Sleeping Accomodations 


Makes First Flight from Berlin to England 


Aero Club of Norway Plans Service Between Oslo and Lon- 
don; Vienna-Venice Route Is Inaugurated. 


The foreign aviation news letter of the 
Transportation Division, Department of 
Commerce, tells of the arrival of the 
first Pullman airplane from Berlin at 
Croydon, in England; plans for Oslo- 
London flights by the Aero Club of Nor- 
way; the start of the Vienna-Venice 
service, and other aviation activities in 
various parts of the world. 

The full text of the news letter refer- 
ring to the three developments in avia- 


e es | tion in Europe follows: 
and to the American oil industry, from 


First airplane with sleeping accommo- 


| dations arrived at Croydon from Berlin 
|; on September 3. 
| was built by the Albatross Co., igs oper- 
| ated by the Lufthansa (German), in con- 


The air liner, which 


junction with Imperial airways. Three 
of these machines have been built, two 
of which will be flown between Berlin 
and Koenigsberg. Eight seats used dur- 
ing day flights can be converted into 
four beds at night. (H. D. Butler, As- 
sistant Commercial Attache, London, 
September 4, 1926, by mail.) 

Aero Club of Norway will make trial 
flights between Oslo and London with a 
view of establishing a regular service. 


‘Plan Radio Station 


On Spanish Island 


Consul at Barcelona Reports 
Project to Erect Powerful 
Plant on Fernando Po. 


Frank Anderson Henry, at 
Barcelona, has reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the Spanish gov- 
ernment has projected a powerful radio 
station on Fernando Po, an island pos- 
session off the west coast of Africa. The 
full text of the statement by the de- 
partment, based on his report, follows: 
Provision for the establishment of a 
powerful radio telegraph station at the 
town of Santa Isabel, on the island of 
Fernando Po, a Spanish possession near 
the West African coast, is made in a re- 
cent Royal Decree, published in the 
Gaceta,de Madrid of September 9, 1926. 
The removal of the present radio sta- 


Consul 


tion at Fernando Po to Bata, Spanish | 


Guinea, was also provided for in the 


The Direccion General de Marruccos y 
Colonias will receive bids for the con- 
struction of the new station and the re- 
moval and setting up of the old one, open 
to both Spanish and foreign firms, an 
unusual circumstance in connection with 
Spanish public works. 

One station will assure direct com- 
munication between Fernando Po and 
Madrid, and the other will connect the 


| island of Fernando Po with the main- 


land of Spanish Guinea. The only reg- 
ular communication between these two 
points at present is a semigmonthly 
steamer service. As lack of communica- 
tions of all kinds is one of the main ob- 
stacles to the development of Spanish 
African colonies, the proposed new sta- 
tion and the transfer of the old one to 
the mainland will mark a distinct ad- 
vance. 


The route will probably lie over the 
Skagerak and follow the Danish, Ger- 
man and Dutch coast lines. Flights are 
expected to take about seven hours in 
Dornier-Wal or Fokker planes. The Nor- 
wegian Department of Commerce has 
contributed a 5,000-kroner subsidy for 
experimental purposes. There are al- 
ready three companies (Swedish, Danish 
and Dutch) operating airplanes from 
Malmo. (Gerhard Gade, charge d’af- 
faires a. i., American Legation, Oslo, 
September 11, 1926, by mail.) 

Regular passenger, freight and mail 
service between Vienna and Venice was 
inaugurated August 20 by the Italian 
company ‘“Transadriatica Societa Anom- 

| ima di Navigazione Aerea.” The Junker 
| monoplanes used are all metal and are 
driven by a single 200 horsepower motor 
manufactured by the Bayrische Motor- 
enwerke. They are equipped with a com- 
fortable cabin accommodating six pas- 
sengers. The cost of the trip from 
Vienna amounts to 110 schillings ($14.70) 
per person. The freight tariff is 1.20 
schillings per kilogram. (C. Warwick 
Perkins, Vice Consul, Vienna, August 24, 
1926, by mail.) 


Radio for Airplanes é 
Is Studied by Army 


Signal Corps Seeks Adaption of 
Short Wave Lengths to 
Flying Craft. 





The Department of War, in a state- 
ment just made public, says the Army 
Signal Corps is working steadily on the 
problem of adapting short wave-length 
sending and receiving radio sets for the 
| use of airplanes. According to the an- 
nouncement the problem is not entirely 
solved as yet, although future experi- 
ments are expected to disclose additional 
possibilities of this type of radio for 
flying work. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

One of the activities of the Radio Sec- 
tion of the Army Signal Corps for the 
| past few years has been the development 
of radio equipment—both transmitting 
and receiving—for use in Army aiplanes. 
Were the space in plans not so limited, 
there are dozens of commercial sets 
which would fill all requirements. How- 
ever, lack of space and the necessity 
for minimum weight, combined with the 


constantly increasing distances which 
airplanes fly from their home stations, 
have made the problem difficult. 

Short Waves Discussed. 

The recent discovery of the possibili- 
ties of short-wave transmission and re- 
ception has opened an avenue of progress 
on this problem. However, while the 
short-wave sets have shown some re- 
markable results in permanent ground 
stations, their adaptation to airplane use 
is still not entirely satisfactory. The 
short-wave sets meet the requirements 
as to space and weight, but the perform- 
ance of the short waves is sometimes ex- 











‘New 


Fast 


Train 
to Detroit 


VIA TOLEDO 


Overnight schedule—all- 
Pullman—no extra fare but 
luxurious appointments— 
serving Toledo and Detroit 


Club Car, Drawing-room Compartment 
No Coaches. 


Cars, Observation Car. 
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Science 


| ! 
Germans to Launch 


Superhydroplane, - 
Carrying 25 People 


Craft Intended for Traffit 
Across Mediterranean, 
Commerce .Depart- 
ment Told. 


John E. Kehl, American Consul 
Stuttgart, Germany, has informed # 
Department of Commerce that a supe 
hydroplane soon will be launched 
Friedrichshaven. The craft is said 
be the largest seaplane in the world. 

The Department of Commerce ‘mad 
public the following statement based oF 
Mr. Kehl’s report: 

What is claimed by its makers to bi 
the largest hydroplane in the world wi 
soon be launched from the Dornie 
Works at Friedrichshaven, Wurtembe 
Accommodation is provided‘ for 21 p 
sengers and a crew of four persons 
two pilots, a mechanic and a wireles 
operator. 

The new machine is intended for se 
traffic, probably for the trans-Medite 
ranean passenger trade. The new plan 
is larger than the well-know 
Dornier-Wal plane; its weight on risin 
is 10 tons, approximately 50 per cen 
more than the Wal. With its two Rol 
Royce Condor motors, each of 650 horse 
power, it will attain almost the sam 
speed as the Wal, which has air-coole 
jupiter motors. 

Craft Is Described. 

The body of the plane has a length 0} 
77.1 feet and a width of 11.4 feet; i 
the side pontoons are included the widt 
is 24.6 feet. Directly behind the boy 
there is a car to seat 13 passengers 
Behind this, and accessible through 
small gangway, is the pilot’s room an 
on the starboard under the entrance i 
a lavatory. The tank room which ca 
hold enough oil for a journey of 2,00 
kilometers (1,650 miles) lies directl 
behind the wings, over which the tw 
motors are erected. The luggage roon 
is situated behind this sternwards an 
then still another cabin with accom 
modation for eight passengers. Th 
wing span is 28.5 meters. The shape 0} 
the hydroplane is similar to the Dornie 
Wal machine. 

The hollow body of the plan is no 
used, but it can be entered by mai 
holes .when necessary. The pontoo 
are divided up into several watertigh 
compartments by bulkheads, so that i 
case of leakage in one compartment 
only a small part of the floating ca 
pacity of the ship is lost. From th 
fink room a small gangway leads to th 
motor room to permit of repairs bei 
done while the plane is in motion. 


much 


tremely freakish. Certain wave lenghi 
are ineffective for certain distance 
Again, wave lengths found suitable fo 
certain distances at one season we 
found entirely unsuitable for the sam 
distance at another. There is also th 
phenomenon known to radio men as t 
“skip distance” effect. 

Although the Signal Corps has gath 
ered sufficient data for a working basi: 
for design of short-wave airplane sets 
future experiments undoubtedely wii 
disclose many interesting discoveries. 


0 
Sleeping 
Dining Car 


serving unexcelled $1.25 table d’hote dinners, a la 


carte breakfast. 


LV. WASHINGTON) - 
AR. PITTSBURGH - 


AR. TOLEDO 
AR. DETROIT 


Returning, Jeave Detroit 3.55 
5.27 P. M., Pittsburgh 11.51 
Washington 8.50 A. M. 


M., Toledo 


P. 
P. M., Arrive 


Cc. E. McCULLOUGH, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Pennsylvania Building, 613 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone, Main 9140 
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Income Tax 


Deductions 


Concerns Are Held 
Wnaffiliated Despite 


Previous Decision 


Consolidated Return on In- 
come in 1919 Upheld, but 


* Separate Figures Taken 
for 1920. 


Grorce A. FINK Co. v. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE; No. 1369; Con- 
SOLIDATED AND HearD WITH SHUTTLE- 
Worth, WOLLNY Co., INc., No. 1362; 
C. E. DartT Co., No. 1372, AND GAL- 
LEN Paper Co., No. 1877; Boarp OF 
Tax APPEALS; OcToBER 13, 1926. 
These proceedings are from determi- 

Smations of deficiencies for 1920 as fol- 

lows: 

George A. Fink Co., $1,487.27; Shuttle- 
‘worth, Wollny Co., Inc., $1,545.92; C. E. 
Dartt Co., $3,070.52; Gallen Paper Co., 

| $1,894.62. 

The questions, presented in all of the 

I) proceedings, are: (1) Whether peti- 
\ tioners were affiliated with Shuttleworth, 
) Keiller \& Co.; (2) whether the Com- 


}missioner could modify his predecessor's 
Pruling relating to affiliation, and (3) | 


bwhether the tax paid by each of the 


| companies upon the consolidated return | 


filed for 1920 should be credited against 


the deficiency determined by the Com- | 


held that} +t, 4919, both inclusive, and for several 


missioner in the event it is 
| they were not affiliated as claimed. 
~ ©. E. Moore and J. M. Dohan, Esqs., 
| for the petitioner; P. S. Crewe, Esq., for | 
‘the commissioner. ; 
The full text of the Board’s findings 
and opinion follows: 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Taxation 
Ruling of Tax Commissioner Should Not Be Set Aside 


By His Successor, Board of Tax Appeals Decides Piduicipied Rnwalved i Laid Deetaisna and 
——__—— ————___ ——_- Leese 


—_—+ 


Income of Concern 


| Held Taxable in 1916 


States Finding of Predecessor 
Should Be Considered as 
Prima Facie Correct. 


Scuort, Max, APPEAL; BOARD oF TAX 
*  Apprats; No. 4895; OcToBER 18, 1926. 
This is an appeal from the determina- 

| tion by the commissioner of deficiencies 
of $18,612.36 for 1917 and $35,760.16 for 
1920, and an overassessment for 1919 of 
$24,753.57, which arise principally from 
the action of the commissioner in de- 
termining that amounts reported by the 
taxpayer as income for 1916, 1918 and 
1919 are income for the years 1917, 1919 
and 1920, respectively. Substantially all 


! of the facts were stipulated. 


A. B. Hyman, Esq., for petitioner; 
Ward Loveless, Esq., for commissioner; 
J. B. Cotton, S. Brenner, and R. F. 
Wrigley, Esqs., amici curiae. 

The full text of the findings and opin- 
ion follows: 

The taxpayer is a resident of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. During the years 1916 


years prior thereto, the taxpayer was 
the Western manager of The American 
Metal Company, Ltd. (hereinafter called 
the Company). 


| Concern Formed Under 





Findings of Fact: Petitioners are 
New York corporations. During the | 
“year 1920, Shuttleworth, Keiller & Com- | 
pany owned and controlled the follow- 
ling percentages of the stock of the pe- 
titioners—George A. Fink Company, 88.6 
per cent; Shuttleworth, Wollny Co., Inc., | 
/51 per cent; Gallen Paper Company, 51 | 
Fper cent; C. E. Dartt & Company, 85.4 
| per cent. 
| The persons who owned the 11.4 per 
cent minority stock of George A. Fink 
/ Company; 49 per cent of Shuttleworth, | 
| Wollny Co., Inc.; 49 per cent of Gallen 
| Paper Co., and 14.6 per cent of C. E. 
“Dartt Company, owned no stock in Shut- 
tleworth, Keiller & Company and were | 
‘not connected with that company. 
= Filed Consolidated Return. 

For the year 1920, the Shuttleworth, | 
Keiller & Company, as the parent cor- 
poration, filed a consolidated return with 
the following corporations: 

Congress Warehouse & Forwarding | 
Company; George A. Fink Company; 
Shuttleworth, Wollny Company; Gallen 

'Paper Company; 
Company (changed prior to 1920 to C. | 
PE. Dartt Co., one of the petitioners 
H herein); W. E. Shuttleworth & Com- | 
f pany; Shuttleworth Dumouchel Com- 
Company, and Shuttleworth, Hogg & 
Mather, Inc. 
| The Commissioner of Internal Revenue | 
f-who was in office on November 1, 1920, | 
‘determined that these corporations were | 
‘affiliated for 1919. He did not consider | 
the question whether the corporations | 
were affiliated for the year 1920. The | 
Present Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, who assumed office in 1921, when 
auditing the returns for 1920, determined | 
that the corporations were not affiliated | 
‘for that year. 

The Shuttleworth, Keiller & Company, 
prior to the filing of the consolidated re- 
)turn, as above set forth, notified each 
of the corporations proposed to be in- | 
“cluded therein that a consolidated return 
Was required and requested each of them 
Peto send statements to it, together with | 
‘their checks for the amount of tax shown 
‘to be due upon a separate computation 
sof their tax liability. 

The petitioners forwarded such state- 


Pments, together with remittances of the | 
famounts of tax computed upon their | 
: George | 
Shuttle- | 


'several statements, as follows: 
PA. Fink Company, $1,466.01; 
Pworth, Wollny & Co., $2,115.11; Gallen 
‘Paper Company, $565; Shuttleworth 
Holly Company (C. E. Dartt Co.) $3,- 
048.93. 

By reason of the losses incurred by 
‘Shuttleworth, Keiller & Company in the 
Pcalendar year 1920, the amount of in- 


come and profits tax due by it and the 
in the con- | 


companies 
solidated 


included by it 
return was $27,135.52, which 


Shuttleworth, Keiller & Company duly | 


Paid to the collector for the second dis- 
trict of New York. 
Thereafter, and on July 24, 1922, Shut- 


tleworth, Keiller & Company was ad- , 


judicated bankrupt, and on August 11, 
1922, subject to the approval of the court, 


which was given on or about October | 


18, 1922, all the remaining assets of the 
bankrupt was sold to W. E. Shuttleworth, 


the president of the company, and the | 
Sale included “claims against the United | 
States of America and the State of New | 


York for a refund of taxes improperly 
paid.” 
; Later Held Unaffiliated. 


Thereafter, on November 21, 1923, the | 


commissioner notified George A. Fink 


‘Company, Shuttleworth, Wollny & Com- , 
Pany, and C. E. Dartt & Company that | 
Pthey were not affiliated with any of the | 
corporations with which they had filed | 


a consolidated return and notified George 


A. Fink Company of a deficiency of $1,- ; 


487.27, Shuttleworth, Wollny & Com- 
Pany of a deficiency of $1,545.92, and 


C. E. Dartt Company of a deficiency of | 


$3,070.52. He held that the Gallen Paper 


'Company was during the year 1920 af- | 


filiated with Shuttleworth, Hogg & 
Mather, Inc. (subsequently Mather Pa- 
per Company) and notified it of a’ de- 
ficiency of $1,894.62. 

In the computation of the deficiencies 
‘the commissioner gave no credit what- 
ever for the payments or any part 
‘thereof theretofore made by the petition- 
fers to Shuttleworth, Keiller & Company 
fand by it paid in part to the collector of, 
Internal Revenue as tax upon the con- 
@olidated return. 

Opinion: Littleton: The evidence does 


Shuttleworth Holly | ] 
| the years in question in this appeal. 


New York Laws 
The company was and is a corpora- 


| tion organized under the laws of the 


State of New York by the late Jacob 
Langeloth and Berthold Hochschild. It 
was incorporated in 1887 and has ever 
since that time had its principal office 
in the city of New York. At the time 


| of its incorporation a contract was en- 


tered into between Langeloth, Hoch- 
schild and the company whereby Lange- 
loth and Hochschild drew nominal speci- 
fied sums yearly and were to be paid for 
their services in building up the busi- 
ness in the following manner: After 
paying or setting aside 6 per cent divi- 


| dends on the outstanding stock of the 
| company, a sum not exceeding 40 per 


cent of the remaining net profits was to 
be paid to Langeloth and Hochschild as 


| additional compensation for services, and 


the balance was to be applicable for 
dividends or other company purposes. 
These payments for services were and 
are called tantiemes. This contract had 
continued in force from 1887 through 


The company from its inception has 
always carried on the business of buy- 
ing and selling ores, concentrates and 
metals, and has been a large dealer 
therein. It has also had subsidiary com- 
panies and carried on through such min- 
ing and treatment operations, both in the 


| United States and foreign countries. Its 


business has been conducted all over the 
world and its officers and managers have 
been the men who have enlarged the 
business and have been responsible for 
and contributed to its financial success. 
These officers and managers knew in a 
general way from month to month ap- 
proximately what the net profits of the 
company were for the preceding month 
but its actual net profits were never as- 
certained until after the close of each 
fiscal year. When so ascertained for the 
year, such net profits were set up on 
the books of the company, the tantieme 
part thereof charged to operating ex- 


| penses for the fiscal year and simultane- 


ously credited to the tantieme recipients 
in the percentages to which they were 
entitled upon the books of the company, 
with interest allowed either from the end 
of the fiscal year or from the time when 
eigen ee eee eee SO ee 

not show that Shuttleworth, Keiller & 
Company, or any other corporation with 
which the petitioners claim they should 
have been affiliated, in any way con- 
trolled the minority stock hereinbefore 
mentioned. In these circumstances we 
cannot hold that Shuttleworth, Keiller 
& Company owned and controlled sub- 
stantially all of their stock. Appeal of 
Mather Paper Company, 3 B. T. A. 1. 

The next question is the same as one 
of the issues involved in the appeal of 
Mather Paper Company, supra, in which 
| it was stated: 

“Under the provisions of section 273 
of the Revenue Act of 1924 it is the 
duty of the commissioner to determine 
| the deficiency upon the basis of the cor- 
rect amount of tax, less the amount of 
| tax shown by the taxpayer upon his 
return, with other adjustments not here 
in issue. Upon its return, this taxpayer, 
through the medium of the Shuttleworth 
Co., indicated an amount of tax shown 
to be due in the proportion of the net 
income returned by this taxpayer in the 
| consolidated return to the total net in- 
come, exclusive of minus quantities. 

Amount is Credited. 

“This amount the commissioner has 
not credited in connection with the 
computation of the deficiency here in 
question. It should be credited in the 
determination of this deficiency. The 
return of the taxpayer filed as a part 
of the above consolidated return is in 
evidence and the proper computation can 
be made therefrom.” 

In the computation of the deficiencies 
against these petitioners they should be 
given credit for their proportional part 
of the tax shown due by the consolidated 
return hereinbefore mentioned. 

As to the last issue, it appears that 
the present Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue did not overrule the determina- 
tion made by his predecessor, since the 
former commissioner made no deter- 
mination as to the year 1920. Appeal 
of Mather Paper Company, supra. See 
Appeal of Canyon Lumber Co., 4 B. T. A. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 





said accounts were actually written up 
on the books. 

As the business in the earlier years 
grew and was extended, Langeloth and 
Hochschild permitted other officers, man- 
agers, and employes to participate with 
them in such tantiemes. During the life 
of Langeloth, who died in August, 1914, 
he and Hochschild designated each year 
what persons should participate and the 
percentages in which they should par- 
ticipate in these yearly tantiemes. The 
men thus permitted to participate were 
those whose work and efforts were in 
part responsible for and who contributed 
to the financial success of the business. 
Each participant knew during any given 
period that he was a participant in the 
tantiemes and the percentage of such 
net profits over and above the dividends 
to which he was entitled for such period. 
These tantieme recipients during the 
years in controversy received nominal 
salaries and relied upon the successful 
operation of the company and the pay- 
ment of these tantiemes for compensa- 
tion for their services to the company. 

Prior to 1921 the company had very 
few stockholders—not exceeding 34 in 
number—and these were for the most 
part the officers, managers, and employes 
and their relatives and associates in the 
United States and abroad. 

During all the years in which the 
company has been in existence, including 
the years in controversy, these tantieme 
recipients have been in entire control 
of the management of the corporation 
and they constituted its board of direc- 
tors and, with their relatives and asso- 
ciates, have been in control of the stock 
of the said company and have directed 
its business and dominated its policies. 


Contracts Governed 
By Charter 


During the years 1916 to 1919, both 
inclusive, the taxpayer had these tan- 
tieme contracts of employment with the 
company pursuant to which contracts 
the taxpayer was entitled to receive and 
did receive during said years a per- 
centage of the net profits of the com- 
pany’s business for each fiscal year. The 
contracts in question were made pur- 
suant to a provision of the charter of the 
corporation which authorized the pay- 
ment to its officers, directors, and em- 
ployes, as compensation for services 
rendered, of a certain percentage of the 
net profits remaining after the payment 
of 6 per cent dividend upon the out- 
standing capital stock. This method of 
payment to officers, directors, and em- 
ployes of the company in lieu of specific 
salaries had been in vogue, as afore- 
said, since the year 1887. 

From its incorporation to June 20, 
1916, the fiscal year of the company 
ended on June 30 of each year. 

As an integral part of the system of 
accounting adopted and in uses’ during 
the years in question by the company 
and since the inception of the company, 
it kept accounts for the individual tan- 
tieme recipients, including the above- 
named taxpayer, in which were credited 
the tantiemes to which they were en- 
titled and in which were entered all 
other sums to which they were entitled 
from the company or which they de- 
posited with the company to their credit. 
The company acted as banker for said 
tantieme recipients, including the tax- 
payer, selling stocks, bonds and other 
properties for them and crediting their 
accounts with the proceeds thereof, and 
also purchasing stocks, bonds and other 
properties for them and debiting their 
accounts with the amount of such pur- 
chases when received. These accounts 
were kept in the regular books of ac- 
count of the company. The usual prac- 
tice was to allow interest to the tantieme 
recipients upon their credit balances. 

The tantieme recipients controlling the 
company agreed, in the iatter part of 
1916, to change its fiscal year to a cal- 
endar year basis, such change to take 
effect from July 1, 1916. Instructions 
were given to the accounting depart- 
ment accordingly. A resolution of the 
board making the change was passed 
April 6, 1917. 


Tantiemes Accredited 
To Accounts 


The books of the metal company were 
thereupon in April, 1917, closed as of 
December 31, 1916, and the tantiemes 
o which the tantieme recipients were 
entitled for the last six months of 1916 
were determined on or about April 6, 
1917, and the same were then credited 
to the account of said tantieme recip- 
tients upon the books of the company 
as of December 31, 1916. 

Upon inquiry of the then Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the Second Dis- 
trict of New York, the company was in- 
structed by him to accrue the same upon 
its books to December 31, 1916, and to 
treat the same as additional operating 
expense for the calendar year 1916. The 
corporation acted accordingly and filed 
an amended return for said calendar 
year on or about April 12, 1917, setting 
up the amount of said tantiemes ac- 
crued from June 80, 1916, to December 
31, 1916, as an additional operating ex- 
pense for the said calendar year 1916. 
Said amended return was. with full 
knowledge of the facts duly accepted 
by the Government, duly audited, and 
the amount of said tantiemes finally al- 
lowed as a proper item of expense for 
the year in question. 

The said Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue for the Sceond District of New 
York also advised that said tantieme re- 
cipients should amend their individual 
returns for the year 1916 by including 
therein the said tantiemes for the last 
six months of 1916 entered to their credit 
on the books of the Company as of De- 
cember 31, 1916. 

In April, 1917, the Company advised 
the taxpayer that it had changed its 
fiscal year to the calendar year, had 
closed its books at December 31, 1916, 
and had credited him with tantiemes 


a te 


Consolidation 


of Returns 


Interesting Questions 


Are Declared Raised 


Redetermination of Tax Liabil- 
ity for 1917 and 1920 Is 
Ordered. 


for the last six months of 1916, of $177,- 
642.05, in addition to those already cred- 
ited to him upon its books for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, and that, under a 
ruling made by the Collector of Internal 
Revenue of the Second District of New 
York, all the tantieme recipients, in- 
cluding the taxpayer, must make amend- 
ed returns of income for the calendar 
year 1916 by adding the said tantiemes 
so credited to them for the last six 
months of the calendar year 1916. 

After the receipt of such notice from 
the Company, the taxpayer consulted the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
District of Colorado, where he then re- 
sided, giving him all the facts and the 
ruling of the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue of the Second District of New York, 
and the said Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue of the District of Colbrado made the 
same ruling, to wit, that the taxpayer 
should amend his return for 1916 by add- 
ing to the income reported on his original 
return the tantiemes credited to him by 
the Company for the last six months 
of 1916. 

The taxpayer duly filed an amended re- 
turn of income for the year 1916 in ac- 
cordance with said ruling in the office of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
District of Colorado, including in said 
amended return the tantieme credited 
to him by the Company for the last six 
months of 1916 in addition to the tan- 
tiemes reported by him and credited to 
him upon the books of the Company at 
June 30, 1916. 

To the said amended return the tax- 
payer attached a copy of a letter read- 
ing as follows: 


Letter to Collector 
Is Quoted 
April 11, 1917. 


Honorable William H. Edwards, 

Collector of Internal Revenue, 

Custom House Building, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your request, I 
submit herewith the substance of the 
income tax question discussed with you 
at our conference yesterday. 
involved are as follows: 

Certain officers and directors of the 
American Metal Company, Limited, re- 
ceived as compensation for their serv- 
ices nominal salaries, plus a percentage 
of the profits of the business. For many 
years, the fiscal year of the cofporation 
has ended on June 30. The annual meet- 
ing was held in October, at which time 
the share of profits belonging to each 
of the officers out of the Company’s 
profits for the fiscal year ended the pre- 
ceding June 30 was paid over to them, 
On February 28, 1917, these individuals 


filed personal tax returns including their | 


income derived from the profits of the 
business for the corporate fiscal year 
from June 30, 1915, to June 30, 1916, as 
they had done the previous February 
for profits earned from June 30, 1914, to 
June 30, 1915. 

At a meeting held on April 6 of this 
year the board of directors decided to 
change the Company’s fiscal year from 
June 30 to December 31, so that it would 
coincide with the calendar year and 
thereby eliminate the many perplexi- 
ties arising out of the conflict of its ac- 
counting system with the prescribed tax 
returns. The profits of the corporation 
were therefore figured for the six months 


from July 1 to December 31, 1916, and | 


the board ordered paid over to the offi- 


cers their respective percentage of those | 


profits, instead of holding them until the 

end of its new fiscal year ending Decem- 

ber 31, 1917. 
The question 


immediately arose 


whether these profits so received by the | 


individuals should be included in their 
personal returns of income for the year 
1916 and, if so, whether the individuals 
should make a supplemental return or 
amend the returns already filed on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1917. 


Amended Reports 
Will Be Filed 

Pursuant to your suggestion, 
cussed this question with Mr. Stinson 
and Mr. Fath of your office, and Mr. 
Fath expressed the opinion that as these 
profits were entirely earned in the last 
half of the year 1916 the individual re- 
turns should be amended so as to include 
them in the personal income reports al- 
ready filed for that year. The only case 
I discussed with Mr. Fath was that of 
Mr. C. M. Loeb. However, other offi- 
cers and directors of the American Metal 
Company, Limited, who are similarly 
situated and who, under this ruling, 
should amend their personal tax returns 
are the following: 

B. Hochschild. T. Sternfeld, Otto Suss- 
man, Julius Loeb, M. Schott, S. Adler, 
H. K. Hochschild, H. V. Putzel, S. Roos, 
M. Roos, Henry Bruere, Julian B. Beaty 
and H. Bernstorff. 

Mr. Schott lives in Denver; Mr. §. 
Roos lives in St. Louis, and their amended 
reports will therefore be filed in these 
districts. My own report is filed in the 
third district, where I reside. The 
amended reports for all of the other 
gentlemen are transmitted herewith, with 
the exception of Mr. Julius Loeb, who 
is out of the city. He is expected to 
return next week, at which time he will 
file an amended report. 

The American Metal Company, 
Limited, has already filed a statement 
showing the 1 per cent of income with- 
held at the source, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the law. The foregoing ac- 
tion will necessitate its filing a supple- 
mental statement of income withheld at 


The facts | 


I dis- | 


| 


! 
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AFFILIATIONS: Period of Affiliation: Insolvency of Patent. 

AXPAYERS were each one of 4 gT0UD of corporations which filed consolidated 

return for 1920. Theretofore Commissioner Williams had held the taxpayers 
to be affiliated with other corporations for 1919, and conditions respecting affiliation 
were identical as to the year 1920. Taxpayers advanced funds with which to pay 
their share of tax, which amounts were more than their pro rata shares of the 
consolidated tax. Parent corporation thereafter became insolvent. Commissioner 
Blair, thereafter, determined correctly that taxpayers were not affiliated with 


parent corporation in 1920. 


Held determination by Commissioner Blair wag not an overruling of Commissioner 
Williams with respect to 1920, and, in the computation of deficiency against tax- 
payers, credit should be given for the pro rata portion of tax paid by parent cor- 
poration theretofore advanced by taxpayers.—George A. Fink Co. v. Commissioner 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Index Page 2776, Col. 1. 


— oe oe rc 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE: Conclusiveness of Rulings Upon 


Successor. 


WHERE one Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with full knowledge of the facts, 
held certain income to be taxable in 1916 and collected a tax thereon, and his 
successor, on the same facts and after the statute of limitations on a refund for 
1916 had expired, held such income to be taxable in 1917 and sought to collect tax 
thereon, held, that the decision of the first Commissioner, even if it has no greater 
influence, should be considered as prima facie correct by his successor in office, and 
upon ‘the evidence the ruling of the first- Commissioner should not be disturbed. 


Quaere: 


Whether in such circumstances and while the Government retains the 


tax paid for 1916, it is estopped to collect a tax upon the same amount as income 


for 1917? 


Quaere: Whether the decision of one Comnissioner, with full knowledge of the 
facts, is binding upon his Successor in Office in the absence of fraud or mistake in 
mathematical calculation ?—-Schott, Max, Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals ).—Index 


Page 2776, Col. 2. 


DEDUCTIONS: Losses: Depreciated Values: Closed Transaction. 
TINDER the Revenue Act of 1918, shrinkage in the value of a loan repayable in 
German marks caused by the falling value of such marks cannot be deducted 
from gross income as a loss incurred in trade or business or as exhaustion, wear, 
tear or obsolescence until the transaction is closed either by repayment or cancel- 
lation of the loan—T. D. 3932, based 0n Haviland y. Edwards (D.C.N. Y.), United 


States Daily, Index page 2706, Col. 1. 


DEDUCTIONS: Partnership Losses. 


THE fact that a partnership on its books for invested capital purposes and excess 
profits tax reduces to its present value an unpaid loan of German marks at the 
depreciated rate does not furnish any ground for a deduction by a partner in his 


individual tax return.—T. D. 3932, based on Haviland v. Edwards (D. C. N. Y.),- 


United States Daily, Index page 2706, Col. 1. 


DEPRECIATION: Buildings and Machinery: Obsolescence. 


A 


DEDUCTION for exhaustion, wear and tear and obsolescence of buildings at 5 
per cent per annum, and of machinery at 10 per cent per annum, during the 


taxable years, held reasonable in the circumstances of this proceeding.—Gardner 
Governor Co. v. Commissioner (Board of Tax Appeals)—Index Page 2777, Col. 5. 


DEDUCTIONS: Loss and Worthless Debt Distinguished: Seized German Bonds. 


IN determining whether the cost of securities of an American citizen seized by 

the German Alien Property Custodian may be deducted, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between a loss sustained and a debt ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off. The cost of bonds seized by the German Alien Property Custodian 
cannot be deducted as debts ascertained to be worthless im the absence of any 
showing of the financial condition of the debtor. Where bonds of an American 
citizen were seized by the German Alien Property Custodian in 1918, the citizen 
lost all right, title, and interest in said bonds, his only remedy being to request his 
Government to assume his claim as its Own and attempt to secure redress from the 


|Germian Government, held a deductible loss was sustained in 1918—Stern, Emil 


and Jules, Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals).—Index Page 2777, Col. 2. 


DIVIDENDS: 


eee es a ees oe 


THE earnings available for payment of dividend on given date, during taxable 

year, should not be reduced by the amount of a tentative tax computed upon 
such earnings to such distribution date-——Gardner Governor Co. vy. Commissioner 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Index Page 2777, Col. 5. 


DIVIDENDS: Declaration. 


N absence of evidence showing amount of current earnings available on March 
15, 1920, for payment of a dividend declared and paid on that date, the allocation 
to the period from January 1 to March 15, 1920, of the proportion of earnings for 
entire year as the number of days to distribution date was to entire year, deter- 
mines amount of such earnings—Gardner Governor Co. v. Commissioner (Board 


of Tax Appeals).—Index Page 2777, Col. 5. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Excess Profits Tax: Special Assessment. 


ETITIONER held entitled to have profits tax for 1919 computed under Section 
328, Revenue Act, 1918.—Pittsburgh & Bessemer Coal Co., Appeal (Board of 


Tax Appeals)—Index Page 2777, Col. 1. 


PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATIONS: Classification Denied. 


ERSONAL service classification denied where it appeared capital was necessary 

and used in the business from time to time.—Pittsburgh & Bessemer Coal Com- 
pany, Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals).—Index Page 2777, Col. 1. 
a 


the source to cover 1 per cent additional 
on the above distribution of profits for 
the last half of 1916. This supplemental 
report is likewise transmitted hefewith. 

It also becomes necessary for the cor- 
poration to amend its income return for 
the year 1926, inasmuch as that return 
includes all profits up to December 31, 
1916, but no deductions were made for 
the sums now paid to the above-named 
individuals as compensation for their 
services for the July-December period. 
These payments would, in the 
course, be deducted from its return for 
1917, but as the individuals are recelv- 


ing these payments as of 1916 and pay- | 


ing personal income tax thereon, it is 


levident that they should be deducted 
| from the corporate return. 


An amended 
return for the corporation also is there- 
fore transmitted herewith. 

I trust that the foregoing statement 
is sufficiently explicit, but if any addi- 


| tional facts are desired by the depart- 


ment, they will be gladly furnished upon 
request. 
Very truly yours, 
JULIAN B, BEATY. 


Field Examination 
Was Ordered 

Said amended return, with the copy 
of the letter attached, was duly received 
by the Collector of Internal Revenue at 
Denver, Colorado, and by him trans- 
mitted to Washington for audit and ap- 
proval. 

Thereafter, the commissioner caused a 
field examination to be made of the 
books and accounts of the taxpayer in 
connection with the said amended re- 
turn. The report of the field examiner 
was duly examined by the commissioner 
in connection with said return, the 
same was duly audited by him, and he 
thereupon addressed to the taxpayer a 
letter dated July 1, 1918, which was duly 
received by the taxpayer, the material 


usual | 


portions of which read as follows: 

An investigation of your income tax 
liability for 1913 to 1916, inclusive, based 
on report of Revenue Agent Drakeford, 
dated May 15, 1918, indicates that there 
is due fro myou a further tax of $31.31 
for 1916. 

Assessment of this amount will be 
made on the next list. The Collector 
of Internal Revenue of your district will 
notify you as to the time and manner 
of making payment of this tax. 

Income has been increased to include 
profits from the sale of stocks amount- 
ing to $652.06 and from interest on notes 
increased $227.99. Dividends have been 
decreased $890.00. ‘Deduction for losses 
on the sale of stock has been increased 
$276.22. 

The investigation also discloses that 
you overpaid by $91.22, the amount of 
tax due on your 1915 income. If you 
will file in the office of the collector of 
your district a claim for the refund of 
this amount on the enclosed Form 46, 
the department will give due considera- 
tion thereto. 


Taxpayer Receives 


Fund Allowed 
The taxpayer duly paid the additional 


| tax of $31.31 therein found by the com- 


missioner to be due and received the 
refund therein allowed. 
For the calendar years 1917 to 1919, 


both inclusive, the company, on the -clos- | 


ing of its books as of December 31, 
credited to the taxpayer the tantiemes 
to which he was entitled as compensation 
for services as follows: 

1917, $181,753.12. 

1918, $19,022.66. 

1919, $33,462.73. 

The taxpayer duly filed his income- 
tax returns for each of the years men- 
tioned, including therein for each said 
year the amount so credited to him on 
the books of the company as of De- 
cember 81 in each of said years as com- 


| 





Statute of 
Limitation 


pensation for the year for which it was 
80 credited, which was also the year 
in which it was earned. 

Thereafter, the said reports were duly 
transmitted by the collector for the dis- 
trict in which they were filed to the 
commissioner and were duly received by 
him, and thereafter he caused a field 
examination to be made of the books and 
accounts of the said taxpayer, covering 
the years 1917, 1918 and 1919, and said 
report of the field examiner was duly 
transmitted to the said commissioner and 
by him audited in connection With the 
said income-tax returns. 

The said income-tax returns and the 
report of the field examiner made in 
connection therewith were duly ap- 
proved by the said commissioner, with 
exceptions not material to this appeal, 
and upon said examination and audlt 
said commissioner found a net overpay- 
ment of tax for the years in question 
in the sum of $239.07, of which he ad- 
vised taxpayer under date of February 
2, 1922, and which was thereafter duly 
refunded to the taxpayer. At that time 
David H. Blair was, and continues to 
the present time to be, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


Additional Tax 
Is Allowed 


Thereafter, and on or about March 
20, 1923, the commissioner assessed an 
additional income tax for the year 1917 
against the taxpayer in the sum cf $94,- 
265.81. The return of the taxpayer for 
the year 1917 was filed with the collec- 
tor on March 28, 1918. The additional 
tax so assessed resulted almost in its 
entirety from the inclusion in income 
in the year 1917 of the tantiemes 
credited to the taxpayer by the com- 
pany for the last six months of 1916, 
that is to say, the commissioner added 
to the tantiemes credited to the tax- 
payer by the company in the year 1917 
and reported by him as income for 1917, 
the sum of $177,642.05, the tantjemes 
credited by the company to the tax- 
payer as of December 31, 1916, which 
had been reported by said taxpayer as 
income for 1916 in his said amended re- 
turn and upon which the tax had been 
paid, as hereinbefore set forth. At the 
time of making this adjustment, and 
as a result thereof, an overassessment 
for 1916 resulted in the sum of $19,- 
540.62, the amount of tax previously 
paid by the taxpayer upon the inclu- 
sion of said amount of tantiemes in his 
income-tax return for 1916. The over- 
assessment of $19,540.62 the commis- 
sioner declined and still declines to 
credit, upon the ground that it is barred 
from allowance either as a credit or re- 
fund by the statute of limitations. 


Said adidtional assessment for 1917 
having been made without compliance 
with section 250(d) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921, an application to abate the 
same was duly filed by the taxpayer, 
and various preceedings were had upon 
said claim for abatement, resulting in 
a determination by the commissioner in 
May, 1925, which abated the tax to the 
extent of $75,653.45, leaving assessed 
and unabated a tax for 1917 of $18,- 
612.36. It is from a letter notifying 
taxpayer of this determination that the 
appeal is taken. 


This result, as well as the alleged de- 
ficiency in tax for the year 1920 in the 
sum of $35,760.16 and the overassess- 
ment for 1919 of $24,753.57 shown in 
the letters appealed from, arises from 
the action of the commissioner in ex- 
cluding from the return of the taxpayer 
the tantiemes reported therein for the 
year for which they were credited to 
him upon the books of the company and 
including them in the year immediately 
following. 


Taxpayer Maintained 


An Open Account 

Taxpayer kept an open account with 
the company upon which he received 
credit for the tantiemes due him, div- 
idends from stock of the company, 
interest on certificates of indebtedness, 
sums resulting from the sale of prop- 
erty by the company in his behalf, and 
sums deposited by him from time to 
time with the said company, and was 
debited with payments made to him or 
on his behalf for the purchase of stocks, 
bonds, and liabilities incurred. Divi- 
dends and interest on securities of the 
taxpayer held by the company and sums 
received by the company upon the sale 
of property of the taxpayer were 
credited to the taxpayer in said account 
as and when received by the company. 
Dividends and interest on stock and se- 
culities of the company owned by the 
taxpayer were credited in said account 
when due and payable. Practically all 
taxpayer’s transactions were carried on 
through his said account with the com- 
pany. Upon his credit balances in- 
terest at various rates was allowed to 
him by the company. 

The taxpayer in the years 1916 to 
1920, both inclusive, at all times kept 
a book or books of account which were 
duly examined by the representatives of 


the commissioner, as hereinbefore set 


forth. 

Said book or books of account ex- 
actly reflected the taxpayer’s account 
with the company as it appeared upon 
the books of the company, that is to say, 
whatever income was carried to his 
credit on the books of the company was 
likewise entered as income in the tax- 
payer’s books, when the taxpayer was 
advised of such credit, although said 
amounts were neither paid to the tax- 
payer nor withdrawn by him. Upon this 
book, under the account with the com- 
pany, the taxpayer, under date of April 
12, 1917, made the following entry: 

Tantieme for 6-30—12-31-1916 due 
12-31-1916, $177,642.06. 

Taxpayer entered upon this book in- 
terest due him as it became due and 
payable, whether or not collected, and 
entered interest payable by him in the 
same manner. Taxes were entered in 
the year in which they becam due and 
payable. Taxpayer’s income tax returns 
for the years in question were made 
upon the same basis on which this book 
was kept. 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 19, 
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Personal 


Service 


| 
Coal Company Fails 
In Tax Appeal for 
Change of Status 


Personal Service Classifica- 
tion Denied Because Capi- 
tal Was Found To Have 
Been Used in Business. 


PittspurGH & BESSEMER COAL Co., AP- 
PEAL; BoarD OF TAx APPEALS; Nos. 
5262 AND 9004; OcToBER 13, 1926. 

In this case personal service classi- 
fication was denied to the petitioning 
corporation, as the company used capital 
in its business of buying and selling 
coal on commission. 

H. A. Mihills, C. P. A., and W. D. 
McBryar, Esq., appeared for the peti- 
tioner, and J. Arthur Adams, Esq., for 
for the commissioner. 

The board found that the ratio of 
profits tax determined by the commis- 
sioner for 1918 under the provisions 
of Section 328 of the Revenue Act of 
1918 to net income for that year was 
46.39 per cent. 

Upon consideration of petitioner’s ap- 
plication for assessment of its profits 
tax for 1919, under the provisions of 
Section 328, the commissioner held that 
the comparison of petitioner with other 
representative concerns failed to disclose 
that the computation of its profits tax 
under Section 301 imposed upon it an 
exceptional hardship within the pur- 


view of Section 327 of the Revenue Act | 


of 1918. 
Comparisons of Incomes. 

During 1918 the W. C. Atwater Co., 
of New York, the White Oak Coal 
Company of Mount Hope, W. Va., the 
Pittsburgh & Ohio Mining Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Crozor Poca- 
hontas Comparfy ‘of Pennsylvania, all 
corporations, were engaged in selling 
coal. The invested capital, total sales, 
net taxable income, etc., of these cor- 
porations and the petitioner were as 
follows: 


Atwater 


. ©, 


z 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Partnership 


Seizure of Property During War by Germany 


Held Deductible Loss to American Owners 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules Title Was Voided, Leaving 
Only Expectancy of Future Compensation. 


APPEALS ; 
Nos. 2186, 


STERN, EMIL AND JULES, 
BoarpD oF TAx APPEALS; 
2187; OcTOBER 13, 1926. 
The taxpayers, composing a partner- 

ship, appeal from the determination of 

income tax deficiencies in 1918 and 1919 

as follows: 

1918 1919 

Emil Stern. ..... .$36,333.20 $162,349.61 

Jules Stern 27,311.99 154,306.99 

arising in part to Commissioner’s re- 

fusal to allow deduction for losses or 
bad debts. The appeals were consolidated. 

R. E. Dwight, O. R. Ewing and J. R. 
Little appeared for petitioners; P. S. 


| Crewe, for the Commissioner. 


The full text of the findings and opin- 
ions of the Board of — Appeals is 
as follows: 

The taxpayers in hoes appeals are, 
and during all the times mentioned here- 
in were, American citizens and equal co- 
partners in the firm of Stern & Stern, 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
firm has been engaged in business since 
1886 as importers and converters of silk 
fabrics, cotton goods, ete. 


Germany Seized Property. 

Prior to the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914, the taxpayers regularly 
purchased large quantities of goods in 
Germany. To finance these purchases, 
the taxpayers had funds on deposit with 
the Prussian State Bank of Berlin, as 
well as securities having a value of sev- 
eral hundred thousand marks. 

Payments for goods so purchased 
were made by drafts drawn on the Prus- 
sian State Bank, and, if the firm did 


not have on deposit with said bank funds: 


sufficient to pay such drafts, the bank 
nevertheless paid them, holding the se- 
curities as collateral for such overdrafts. 
Such securities were owned in equal 
shares by the taxpayers. 

On March 25, 1918, all of the securities 


so held by the Prussian State Bank 





Pitts. & Ohio 
Mining Co 
Crozer Poca- 
hontas Co. 
Pitts. & Besse- 
mer Coal 


Invested capital $ 744,354.62 $ 562,699.32 $ 411,348.33 $ 397,726.14 $ 42,308.49 


Total sales 

Net taxable inc’e 
Income tax .... 
Profits tax 
Turnover 

Ratio of 

inc. to inv. cap. 
Ratio of 

income to sales 
Ratio of profits 
tax to income.. 30.2% 

W. C. Atwater & Company, 

York, was engaged in selling coal as a 
jobber upon a commission from the coal 
fields of Virginia, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. Its rate-of commission is not 
shown. Its tax liability for 1918 as de- 
termined by the Commissioner has been 
agreed to, except in so far as it may 
be affected by the tax liability for 1917 
yet to be determined. 


Tax Not Determined. 

The White Oak Coal Company was a 
subsidiary of 20 other corporations, all 
of which were producing companies. Its 
tax liability for 1918 has not yet been 
finally determined. 

The Pittsburgh & Ohio Mining Com- 
pany was engaged in selling coal, coke 
and kindred commodities. Forty per 
cent of its operations consisted of pur- 
chasing a supply of coal and coke and 
selling the same at the best possible 
price. Sixty per cent of its operations 
consisted of selling coal upon commis- 
sion, the amount of which is not dis- 
closed. This company owned-all the 
stock of another corporation and its tax 
for 1918 was computed upon the basis 
of a consolidated return. 

The Crozer Pocahontas Company was 
engaged in selling coal upon the basis 
of a commission of 10 cents a ton. The 
stockholders of the seven coal companies, 
the output of which the Crozer Poca- 
hontas Company sold, owned all of its 
stock. 


203,616.37 
16,580.36 
61,481.31 

10.9 Times 


Opinion By Mr. Littleton. 
The full text of the opinion, by Mr. 
_ Littleton, follows: 

We are of the opinion from the evi- 
dence that petitioner was not entitled to 
be classified as a personal service cor- 
poration during 1918 and 1919, for the 
reason that capital was necessary and 
was used in the business, and was a ma- 
terial factor in producing its income. It 
made contracts with a number of pro- 
ducing companies to sell all or a large 
proportion of their output and to pay 
for all coal shipped on its order from 
the 20th to the 25th of the month fol- 
lowing shipment. During 1918 petitioner 
obligated itself to pay the producer for 
all coal shipped. During 1919 the peti- 
tioner, by the terms of its contracts, 
guaranteed payment to the producer for 
all coal sold by petitioner. The producer 
luoked to the petitioner for payment and 
was not concerned with the ‘matter 
whether the consignee ever paid the 
petitioner. 

Through the knowledge and experi- 
ence of its president and principal 
stockholder, the petitioner was to a large 
extent enabled to make collection from 
those to whom it sold coal before it was 
required to pay the producer from which 
it purchased the same. This was not 
always true, however, and it was neces- 
sary for petitioner to borrow large sums 
of money from time to time in order 
to make payments to the producers for 
coal shipped. Petitioner was not merely 
a sales representative. It received no 
profit unless the purchaser paid it for 
the coal, and it sustained all losses in 
connection with failure of the consumers 
to pay for coal shipped to them. 

Petitioner’s Contention Rejegted. 
We think the fact that petitioner was 


8,116,252.42 4,527,188.31 
130,497.56 
8,582.10 
56,982.10 
8 Times 


23.2% 
2.9% 


43.66 % 
SSS SS SSS 








2,457,192:90 
82,051.51 
5,037.67 
38,000.96 


6,236,455.43 
79,639.25 
5,840.85 
28,408.54 
15.16 Times 


4,766,264.86 
55,342.50 
5,591.66 
6,589.32 
12.5 Times 
193.94% 


19.3% 14.6% 


1.28% 1.16% 3.34% 


35.66% 11.09% 43.39% 


and the aforesaid bank deposit wé€re 
seized by the German Custodian of Alien 
Property. The taxpayers had no knowl- 
edge of such seizure until the early part 
of 1919. 

After the armistice, Emil Stern, in 
New York, wrote his brother, Jules 
Stern, in Paris, to sell both their French 
and German securities. Jules Stern got 
in touch with another brother in Berlin, 
a director of the Prussian State Bank, 
but was unable to secure possession of 
the seized property. 

In April, 1919, Judge Max Stern, a 
brother of these taxpayers and Presi- 
dent of the highest Court of Appeals in 
Berlin, called upon the German Custo- 
dian of Alien Property at the request of 
these taxpayers in order to find out 
what had become of their securities. 

Judge Stern ascertained that said se- 
curities had been seized by such custo- 
dian. This was the first definite knowl- 
edge the taxpayers had that their secur- 
ities and bank deposit with the Prussian 
State Bank had been seized. 


Government Notified. 

In the early part of 1919, Jules Stern 
had written the American Embassy in 
Paris and Emil Stern had written the 
State Department in Washington, advis- 
ing both that the taxpayers had property 
enumerated in said communications 
within Germany, which taxpayers feared 
had been seized by the German Custo- 
dian. These communications were ac- 
knowledged by letters in which the tax- 
payers were informed that “in receiving 
it and making it of record no assurance 
can be given that it will be deemed 
proper to take any action in the matter 
in your behalf.” 

In October, 1919, attorneys for the 
taxpayer wrote to the Prussian. State 
Bank on behalf of these taxpers and 
asked the present status of the taxpay- 
ers’ account with said bank and whether 
large extent by requiring purchasers 
of coal to pay it before it was required 
to pay the producer is not proof that 
it was a personal service corporation. 
When a person indebted to petitioner did 
not make payment or was late in doing 
so, petitioner either used its surplus 
cash or borrowed sufficient funds with 
which to pay for the coal which it had 
sold. We are of the opinion that cap- 
ital was a material income-producing 
factor. Appeal of C. N. Merritt & Bro., 
Inc., 1 B. T .A. 927; Appeal of Cleveland 
& Western Coal Co., 4 B. T. A. 93. 

We are not convinced from the evi- 
dence that the comparatives used by the 
Commissioner in determining the profits 
tax for 1918 were improper, nor car® we 
say, under all the facts and circum- 
stances, that the four corporations sub- 
mitted as comparatives were similarly 
circumstanced within the meaning of sec- 
tion 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

We are of the opinion that petitioner 
has brought itself within the provisions 
of the first sentence of section 327 (d) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, and is there- 
fore entitled to have its profits tax for 
1919 computed under the provisions of 
section 328 of that Act. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 


enabled to carry on its operations to a | notice, under Rule 50. 


they could sell the securities as they 
wished. The bank replied that it could 
not give any information, inasmuch as 
the Alien Property Custodian had re- 
fused to grant the required permission. 

In the Fall of 1919 the taxpayers’ firm 
sent buyers to Germany and began again 
to purchase goods. In connection with 
the financing of these purchases, the 
taxpayers requested the Prussian State 
Bank again to pay drafts of taxpayers 
against the deposit or on the security of 
the securities so seized by the German 
Custodian, but the bank refused to honor 
such drafts or to lend anything on such 
security. Taxpayers purchased marks 
with other funds to pay for such pur- 
chases. 

The taxpayers were advised at the end 
of 1919 that they had no title under 
German law to the securities and deposit 
in question, by reason of their seizure 
by the German Custodian of Alien Prop- 
erty. At the end of 1919 the taxpayers 
had no expectation that the Government 
of the United States might secure the 
return of this property to them. 

Title Voided by Seizure. 

Under the German law, after the prop- 
erty of American citizens had been 
seized they had no title in such prop- 
erty. 
vested in the German Custodian; and the 
American citizens whose property had 
been seized could not sell it, as it was 
incapable of being assigned, trans- 
ferred or mortgaged, nor could they 
transfer any interest that they might 
have in it. 

There were no means under the Ger- 
man law by which these taxpayers could 
recover their property. At the end of 
1919 these taxpayers did not have any 
claim against Germany which could be 
enforced under any treaty or under any 
existing principle of international law, 
and there was no tribunal in existence 
wherein these taxpayers might have 
proven and enforced their claims. 

At the end of 1919 the Government 
of the United States had not adopted 
a policy with respect to the collec- 
tion of claims against Germany. At 
that time the State Department  uni- 
formly advised American citizens 
desiring to know’ whether their 
property seized by the German Cus- 
todian would ever be returned, that 
the question was so far in the future 
that it depended upon considerations 
which could not be foretold at that time. 

At the end of 1919 the United States 
and Germany were still technically at 
war and it was not foreseeable at that 
time when peace would be made be- 
tween them. The Senate had rejected 
the Treaty of Versaflles and there was 
a deadlock between the President and 
the Senate which had engendered such 
bitterness that no one could theg say 
when a treaty of peace would be made. 
It was impossible at that time to know 
what provision such Treaty, when made, 
would contain with respect to property 
of American citizens which had been 
seized by the German Custodian. 

On June 30, 1917, the securities on 
deposit with the Prussian State Bank 
included bonds of the German Govern- 
ment, of German municipalities and 
German railway and commercial com- 
panies; stocks in German companies and 
bonds of the Japanese, Chinese, and 
Moroccan Governments. 

The bonds of the German Govern- 
ment, municipalities and companies so 
held on that date had cost the taxpayers 
955,719.75 marks. The March 1, 1913, 
value of such bonds as were acquired 
prior to that date, plus the cost of those 
acquired thereafter, was 866,848.60 
marks. 

As to each of such securities, the 
March 1, 1913, value was less than cost. 
The stocks in German companies so held 
on June 30, 1917, had cost taxpayers 
95,152.50 marsk, and the March 1, 1913, 
value was 87,702 marks. 

On the same date there was on de- 
posit in that bank to the credit of the 
partnership 332,392.25 marks. All of 
such securities and credit had been ac- 
quired by taxpayers at the normal rate 
of exchange of the mark: namely, 23.80 
cents per mark. 

As interest coupons were clipped and 
as bonds were redeemed or paid, the 
proceeds were deposited in the account, 
both before and after the sizure of such 
account by the German Alien Property 
Custodian. The taxpayers had no knowl- 
edge of this on December 31, 1919, or 
prior thereto. 

The seizure by the German Alien 
Property Custodian included all of such 
bonds, and stocks and the cash balance on 
deposit, including the proceeds of any 
of such bonds paid or redeemed be- 
tween June 30, 1917, and’ the date of 
seizure. 








Charged Off in 1919. 

In December, 1919, the taxpayers 
charged off the cost of such bonds, 
stocks and bank balance on their books, 
excepting the bonds of the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Moroccan Governments. 
No part of the loss claimed by the tax- 
payers as a result of the seizures was 
compensated for by insurance. 

In 1921 the Alien Property Custodian 
returned to the taxpayers the property 
which had been seized or the proceeds 
of such part thereof as had been dis- 
posed of by him. In preparing their 
income-tax return for that year the tax- 
payers included as income the value of 
the securities and marks then received. 

In computing the deficiencies the 
commissioner refused to allow the tax- 
payers any deduction, in either 1918 or 
1919, for debts ascertained to be 
worthless or for losses sustained. 


Deductible Loss Allowed. 

Opinion. Phillips: 

At the time the United States en- 
tered the World War in 1917 the peti- 
tioners had certain bonds, stock and 
bank deposits in Germany, which were 

| seized in 1918 by the German Alien 
¢ Property Custodian. 


| stitute an indebtedness, 


| worthless until the following year, 


The legal title to such property | 


' ors was solvent; 











Bad 
Debts 


duct as debts ascertained to be worth- 
less and charged off in 1919, the March 
1, 1913, value (which was less than 


| cost) of the German Government, muni- 


cipal and corporation bonds, and the 
cost to them of the bank deposit. 

The evidence establishes that such 
bonds are, under the German law as 


| under our laws, evidences of indebted- 


ness, and therefore the subject of such 
a deduction under proper circumstances. 
As to the stocks in German companies, 
it is conceded that these do not con- 
and deduction 
for a loss is claimed in 1918, the year 
of the seizure. 

The Revenue Act of 
for the deduction of both debts as- 
certained to be worthless and losses 
sustained. If a debt becomes worth- 
less, it would seem that a loss has been 
sustained. 


Debts, however, are deductible inthe year | 
‘in which they 


are ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off, which may be 


i other than the year in which they in fact 
| became worthless. 
| assumed that a double deduction was in- 
| tended, 


Since it cannot be 


it would appear\that if a debt 
became worthless in one year, but was 
not ascertained by the taxpayer to be 
that 
deduction could not be taken for a loss 


| in the first year and for a bad debt in 


the second. 

Furthermore, a loss may be sustained 
upon account of an indebtedness without 
any ascertainment of worthlessness, as, 
for example, the embezzlement, although 
there has been no ascertainment that 
the debt itself is worthless. 

Loss Due to Seizure. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, in 
every case to distinguish between avtoss 
sustained and a debt ascertained to be 
worthless. In the present instance it 
appears to us that there has been no 
proof that any of the debts in contro- 
versy were worthless. The fact, so far 
as there is any proof, is that the debt- 
indeed, some of the 
bonds were redeemed and the proceeds 
deposited in the seized account during 
1918 and 1919. 

The claim for the deduction is based, 
not upon the worthlessness of the bonds 
or of the bank deposit, but rather upon 
the seizure thereof by the German Gov- 
ernment. The fact is that, while un- 
collectible by petitioner, the debts did 
have a value and were collectible by the 
new owner. 

It is our opinion that the seizure and 
continued holding of these bonds by 
authority of the enemy government does 
not constitute the basis for a deduction 
upon the ground that the debts were as- 
certained to be worthless, and that, if 
any deduction is allowable, it is upon the 
basis of a loss sustained by reason of 
the seizure. 

We come then to consider whether any 
deductible loss was sustained in 191%, 
when the property was taken over by the 
German Alien Property Custodian by 
decree of the Imperial German Gov- 
erment. 

The undisputed evidence is to the ef- 
fect that under such decree possession, 
title, and all interest in the seized 
property were taken from the taxpayers 
and vested in the Custodian, but that 
such decree did not provide what ulti- 
mate disposition should be made of the 
property. The Custodian, however, was 
an agent of the German Government 
which possessed the necessary power to 
enforce it decree. 

Taxpayers’ Rights Voided. 

Since no provision was made for the 
ultimate return of the property or for 
compensation, the substance of the situa- 
tion was that possession of and title to 
the property was taken from the tax- 
payer and vested in tHe German Gov- 
ernment. All rights of the taxpayer in 
the property ceased, and it was only in 
the event that Germany should later, by 
treaty or otherwise, provide for its re- 
turn or for compensation that any rights 
would arise in favor of the taxpayers. 

Although the taxpayers no longer had 
any interest or title in the property, 
under the principles of international law, 
which the German Government might 
or might not recognize, a claim arose 
against the German Government upon 
the part of the United States on behalf 
of the taxpayers, which the United 
States might or might not prosecute as 
it saw fit and by means as were avail- 
able. 

“One nation treats with the citizens 
of another only through their govern- 
ment. A sovereign cannot be sued in his 
own courts without his consent. His own 
dignity, as well as the dignity of -the 
nation he represents, prevents his ap- 
pearance to answer a suit against him 
in the courts of another sovereignty, ex- 
cept in performance of his obligations, 
by treaty or otherwise, voluntarily as- 
sumed. 

“Hence, a citizen of one nation wronged 
by the conduct of another nation, must 
seek redress through his own govern- 
ment. His sovereign must assume the 
responsibility of presenting his claim, or 
it need not be considered. 

“If this responsibility is assumed, the 
claim may be prosecuted as one nation 
proceeds against another, not by suit in 
the courts, as of right, but by diplomacy, 
or, if need be, by war. 

“It rests with the sovereign against 
whom the demand is made to determine 
for himself what he will do in respect 
to it. He may pay or reject it; he may 
submit to arbitration, open his own 
courts to suit, or consent to be tried in 
the courts of another nation. All de- 
pends upon himself.” (United States v. 
Dickelman, 92 U. S. 520.) 

Many instances of treaties in which a 
government has surrendered the claim 
of its nationals might be cited, but two 
recent examples will suffice. In the treaty 
negotiated with Spain in 1899, following 
the Spanish-American War, it was pro- 
vided: 

“The United States and Spain mutually 
relinquish all claims for indemnity, na- 
tional and individual, of every kind, of 
either Government, or of its citizens or 
subjects, against the other Government, 
that may have arisen since the begin- 
ning of the late insurrection in Cuba 
and prior to the exchange of ratifica- 


1918 provides | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 
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They seek to de- | tions of the present treaty, including all | 
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Redetermination of Income Tax Ordered 
To Increase Allowance for Wear and Tear 


Board of Tax Appeals Upholds Claims for Exhaustion of 
Buildings and Tools. 


GARDNER GOVERNOR CO. Vv. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD OF TAx 
APPEALS; No. 321; OCTOBER 13, 1926. 
On May 6, 1924, the commissioner de- 

termined deficiencies in income and 

profits tax for the calendar years 1949, 

1920 and 1921, in the amounts of $6,- 

111.95, $21,329.94 and $3,792.83, respec- 

tively. Certain issues were eliminated 

by stipulation, and the questions submit- 
ted to the board were: (1) Should the 


; petitioner be allowed a deduction for ex- 


haustion, wear, and tear and obsolescence 
of buildings at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, instead of 2 per cent? (2) 
Should the deduction for exhaustion, 
wear and tear and obsolescence of ma- 
chinery and tools have been computed 
at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, 
instead of 8 per cent? (3) Should the 
current earnings available for the pay- 
ment of dividends declared during the 
taxable year be reduced by the amount 
of a tentative tax? (4) Whether, in 
computing invested capital for 1920, a 
loss of $53,205.71 on the sale of Liberty 
Bonds on September 8, 1920, should have 
been taken into consideration by the 
commissioner in determining the amount 
of earnings from January 1 to March 15, 
1920, available for the payment of a 
dividend on the last mentioned date. 

The claims on the first two points 
were allowed. 

Robert Ash, Esq., for the petitioner; 
A. H. Fast, Esq., for the respondent. 

Statement of Facts. 

The findings of fact and full text of 
the opinion of. the board follow: 

Findings of Fact—The petitioner is an 
Illinois corporation, engaged in thé man- 
ufacture of pumps, air compressors and 
governors, with principal office at Quincy. 

Fifteen or twenty years prior to the 
taxable years the petitioner constructed 
certain factory and office buildings with 
stone walls and wood roofs, having poor 
light and ventilation. At that time its 
principal product consisted of steam en- 
gine governors, and no consideration was 
given to the use of heavy foundry ma- 
chinery which, it was subsequently found 
necessary to install, or traveling cranes 
for transportation of heavy material 
from place to place within these factory 
buildings. Little consideration was given 
to the lighting effect, and the only source 
of light was small windows placed at a 
considerable distance apart. The last- 
ing quality of the walls and the exterior 
beauty of the buildings was the principal 
thought in the minds of the corporation. 

These buildings conformed substan- 
tially to the general type of foundry 
buildings at the time of their construc- 
tion, and were then considered adequate 
for the petitioner’s use. A few years 
later, however, industrial conditions 
changed materially, and by reason of this 
fact, together with the changes and de- 
velopment of petitioner’s business, peti- 
tioner found itself greatly in need of new 
and more modern buildings, both for 
manufacturing and office purposes. The 
nature of petitioner’s business had 
changed from a production of 80 per 
cent of light castings to 80 per cent of 
heavy castings. As stated by the peti- 
tioner’s principal officer, “The business 
originally was the manufacture of steam 
engine governors, but the introduction 
of gasoline and oil engines, and later the 
distribution of electric power, both from 
the steam-generated power stations and 
the hydraulic electric power stations, has 
so revolutioned our business that today 
the governor business amounts to about 
5 per cent, and the manufacture of pump- 
ing machinery and air compressors is 
about 95 per cent.” 

New Buildings Constructed. 

As a result of these changes, the pe- 
titioner prior to and during the taxable 
years constructed entirely new and mod- 
ern buildings of steel framework and 
glass sidings, and installed therein the 
necessary equipment, including overhead 


claims for indemnity for the cost of the 
war. 

“The United States will adjudicate and 
settle the claims of its citizens against 
Spain relinquished in this article.” (Art. 
VII, 30 Stat. 1754.) 

In the Treaty of Versailles, negotiated 
June 28, 1919, which formed the basis 
of peace between Germany and the Euro- 
pean Allies, it was provided in Part X, 
Section IV, that the property of German 
nationals within the territory of the 
Allies should be retained and liquidated 
by such Allied power and that the pro- 
ceeds might be charged with the amounts 
due the nationals of such Allied power 
arising out of their property in German 
territory or “debts due them by German 
nationals. Sen. Doc. No. 49, 66th Cong., 
1st Sess. 

Under the treaty of peace between the 
United States and Germany a similar 
power with respect to the property of 
German nationals within the territory 
of the United States was reserved to this 
country. 

It would accordingly appear that, after 
the property was taken by the custodian, 


the petitioners were entirely divested of | 


their property. All that they had was 
the hope that the treaty of peace would 
provide for the return of such property, 
or its value, or, if not, that the United 
States would compensate its nationals 
for seized property which Germany 
might be permitted to retain under such 
treaty. 

Any claim which existed, however, was 
a claim upon the United States, either 
to secure a return of the property by 
Germany or, if it allowed confiscation 
as part of the terms of the treaty, to 
compensate those whose property was 
lost. 

We are accordingly of the opinion that 


the petitioners sustained a loss in 1918 - 


which they are entitled to deduct in their 


| return for that year. 
Orders of redetermination will be én- 


tered accordingly on 15 days’ notice, 
under Rule 50. 


Marquette did not participat- 





and bridge cranes for transporting heavy 
material and machinery manufactured, 
so as to be in a position to compete with 
other manufacturers in this field, and 
also to obtain greater production, as well 
as to provide workmen with facilicties 
conducive to the best workmanship. 

As quickly as the new buildings could 
be constructed on ground adjacent to the 
old ones, the old ones were abandoned 
for manufacturing purposes and there- 
after utilized to a small extent only for 
storage purposes. Petitionér claimed a 
deduction for exhaustion, wear and tear 
and obsolescence during the taxable 
years at a composite rate of 5 per cent 
on all of its buildings. The commis- 
sioner computed the deduction at 2 per 
cent. 

Prior to and during the taxable years, 
petitioner installed machinery necessary 
in the manufacture of pumps and com- 
pressors. In connection with its prod- 
uct it is necessary to manufacture what 
is known as hydraulic castings, which 
must withstand high pressure tests, in 
which the maximum tolerance allowable 
is one two-thousandths of an inch, and 
their character requires the highest de- 
gree of workmanship. Due to the rapid 
progress in the engineering and manu- 
facturing art and the changing needs of 
trades and businesses in which peti- 
tioner’s principal product was used, and 
the necessity of manufacturing new de- 
signs, it was necessary to acquire new 
and different machinery. The obsoles- 
cence of a large proportion of peti- 
tioner’s machinery and tools was rapid. 

Petitioner formerly used machine tools 
made of carbon steel. These tools were 
replaced 
sten and other methods that developed 
a steel that could, in cutting, get so hot 
it would not draw the temper. The 
speed of machine tools with carbon steel 
is always limited to how much heat is 
generated at the cutting point, beyond 
which point you could not go, because 
if you did the carbon steel would just 
melt away and the edge was gone. With 
the introduction of high speed steel, this 
meant you could get double the cutting 
speed, and as development went on you 
could increase it 300 to 500 per cent. 
The result was that you could not get 
the benefit from high speed cutting tools 
with the old machinery, because if you 
tried to the machine would either stand 
still through inadequate power or break 
down at some point. The introduction 
was somewhat slow owing to the hesi- 
tancy of owners of machine shops to rec- 
ognize this new and very radical depar- 
ture. Some were more farsighted than 
others and took advantage of it very 
quickly.” 

Through the use of high speed steel, 
petitioner’s production was greatly in- 
creased and operating costs were re- 
duced. 

The petitioner operated two foundries, 
one at Quincy and one at La Grange, 
Ill. During 1919 and 1920 the machine 
shop at the Quincy plant was operated 
55 hours and the foundry at the La 
Grange ‘ant was operated 59 hours a 
week, instead of the usual period of 48 
hours. During the taxable years, peti- 
tioner was compelled to employ a great 
many unskilled laborers and its machines 
were operated by inexperienced me- 
chanics, which caused the machinery and 
equipment to depreciate more rapidly 
than otherwise. 

Claim Cited for Exhaustion. 

Petitioner claimed a composite rate 
of 10 per cent for the exhaustion, wear 
and tear and obsolescence of all of its 
machinery, tools, and foundry equip- 
ment. The Commissioner computed the 
deduction at the rate of 8 per cent. 

On March 15, 1920, the petitioner de- 
clared and paid a dividend of $108,975. 

For the purpose of determining the 
amount of available earnings on March 
15, 1920, for the payment of a dividend 
declared on that date, in connection with 
the computation of invested capital, the 
Commissioner allocated 74-366 of the in- 
come for the entire year to the period 
from the beginning of the year to that 
date. On September 8, 1920, petitioner 
sold certain Liberty bonds at a loss 
of $53,205.71. 

In determining the amount of cur- 
rent earnings available for the payment 
of dividends, the Commissioner com- 
puted a tentative tax upon the income 
allocated to the date of the dividend and 
reduced the available current earnings 
accordingly. 

Deductions Made by Stipulation. 

The parties have stipulated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Petitioner is entitled to the fol- 
lowing deductions representing contribu- 
tions and bonuses: 

SE ca akin 6b a Oe enee eek een $4,527.28 
. 2,965.77 
917.28 

(2) Petitioner is entitled to a deduc- 
tion of $901.22 for 1919 as a loss on 
the sale of office furniture, and a deduc- 
tion of $553.85 for 1920 as a loss on the 
sale of machinery and equipment. 

(3) On January 1, 1919, a dividend 
of $22,500 was paid, and on January 2, 
1919, a dividend of $45,000 was paid. 

Opinion—The proper allowance for the 
exhaustion, wear and tear and obso- 
lescence of property is a question of fact 
in each case. The evidence submitted on 
this point consists of the testimony of 
numerous witnesses well qualified to 
state all the facts and to express an 
opinion on the subject of the useful life 
of the petitioner’s property. The record 
evidence is in detail and goes into every 
phase of the question of exhaustion, wear 
and tear, and obsolescence of petitioner’s 
buildings, machinery, tools, and foundry 
equipment and is in no wise contradicted. 

Claims For Wear Upheld. 

In our opinion, the evidence fully jus- 
tifies the claim that a deduction for ex- 
haustion, wear and tear, and obsolescence 
of buildings during the taxable year at | 


a composite rate of 5 per cent per an- | 


num, and for the exhaustion, wear and 


“by the introduction of tung- | 
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tear and obsolescence o> machinery, toolsy 
and foundry equipment at the rate ol 
10 per cent per annum, is conser 
and should be allowed. 

The next question relates to the cor~ 
rectness of the commissioner’s action im 
reducing the amount of current earning 
found to have been available for th 
payment of a dividend by the amount ¢ 
tentative tax computed thdreon to such 
dividend dete. The board has held that 
current earnings available for the pay- 
ment of a dividend should not be 
duced by the amount of a tentative tax 
computed thereon. Appeal of L. S&S 
Ayers & Company, 1 B. T. A. 11385. We 
find no reason for changing the decision 
reached in that appeal. 

The next point in controversy cone 
cerns the correctness of the commission- 
er’s determination of the amount of curt- 
rent earnings available for the payment 
of dividends on March 15, 1920. 

The petitioner’s plants were operated 
overtime and its operations were profit- 
able throughout the year 1920. The re- 
turn for 1920 showed a gross income 
of $1,134,440.95, and net income of 


| $666,542.02, upon which it paid a tax 


of $196,495.53. On March 15, 1920, i 
declared and paid a dividend of $108,975, 
On September 8, 1920, the corporation) 
sold certain Liberty bonds purchased it 
a prior year, at a loss of $53,202.71. 

When auditing the return for 1920 
the commissioner, after determining t 
net income for the year by the allow 
ance of the loss of $53,202.71 on thi 
sale of Liberty bonds on September 8. 
1920, and through certain other adjus' 
ments, took 74-366 thereof, and afte 
computing a tentative tax thereon from 
January 1 to March 15, 1920, subtracted 
the amount so determined as earning 
for the period available for the payment 
of the dividend, from the amount thereof, 
and reduced earned surplus by the dif 
ference. The petitioner claims that the 
commissioner fell into error when h 
failed to take into consideration in his 
computation the fact that the loss off 
$53,202.71 occurred six months after th 
payment of the dividend and should not 
have operated to reduce the current earn 
ings available on March 15, 1920. 

The petitioner does not claim that thi 
commissioner’s formula for determining 
the amount of earnings available on any 
given data were erroneous, but it in 
sists that, under the facts of this case 
the amount of the available earnings on 
March 15, 1920, determined by the 
method of allocating to the period from 
January 1 to March 15, the proportio: 
of the earnings for the entire year a 
the number of days to the date of th 
dividend (which in this case was 75-366 
was to the whole year, should have be 
increased by the amount of $53,202.71. 

Act of 1918 Quoted. 

Sub-section (e) of Section 201 of th 
Revenue Act of 1918 provides as follows 

“Any distribution made during the 
first 60 days of any taxable year sha 
be deemed to have been made from ea: 
ings or profits accumulated during pre 
ceding taxable years; but any distribu: 





tion made during the remainder of th 
taxable year shall be deemed to ha 
been made from earnings or profits ae 
cumulated between the close of the pre 
ceding taxable year and the date of dis 
tribution, to the extent of such earnin 
or profits, and if the books of the cor 
poration do not show the amount of sue! 
earnings or profits, the earnings’ 0 
profits for the accounting period with 
which the distribution was made sh 
be deemed to have been accumulate 
ratably during such period.” 

We construe the above provision © 
the statute to contemplate that the e 
tent to which earnings are availab’ 
for distribution, after the first 60 day 
shall be determined in one of two way 
If the books of account clearly shoy 
the earnings between the close of th 
preceding taxable year and the date -o 
distribution, such earnings are deeme 
to have been available for the distribul 
tion. On the other hand, if the boo 
of account do not show the earnings 
the distribution date,“ the earnings fo’ 
the taxable year in which the distribu 
tion is made are deemed to have bee 
accumulated ratably during the year 
and the earnings available at any di 
tribution date are deemed to have bee 
that proportion of the earnings of thi 
taxable year which the period of tim 
between the close of the preceding 
able year and the distribution date bea 
to the whole period of time constitutin 
the taxable year. If the second or alter 
native method must be used to ascer 
tain the earnings available for distribu 
tion at any given date, the statute con 
templates that the earnings shall b 
deemed to have been accumulated ratab 
over the taxable year, without reg 
to particular events which may be s 
gled out and shown to have affected th 
earnings before or after the distributioj 
date. In other words, if the method 
to be used} it must be used in its entiret 
and not partially. 

Congress must have realized the en@ 
less and hopeless confusion and dispute 
which would arise if, in those eases jj 
which the books do not show the ea 
ings to the distribution date, the ear 
ings available for distribution were 
be determined upon any other theor 
than that the earnings of the year 7 
which the distribution was made 
accumulated ratably over the year. 
theory advanced by petitioner is ne 
the one or the other of the two 
prescribed by the statute, but, rather, 
mixture of both; and the fact that 4 
can be applied only just so far‘as t 
petitioner chooses to do so is suffi ciel 
ground for its rejection. 

It is therefore the duty of the 
tioner to show the earnings to the da 
of distribution. If it fails in this 
gard, the earnings available at any d 
tribution date must be determinadi’ 
spreading the earnings of the ‘ 
year ratably over the year, without” 
gard to the particular time at wh 
they may have been earned d 
taxable year or to their source of d 
‘vation. 

Certain other issues were 
the pleadings but were disposed 6 
stipulation or abandoned by the | 
tioner at the hearing. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 
notice, under Rule 50. ‘* 
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merican Exports 
~ To Orient Increase 


As Imports Decline 


Rise of 5.3 Per Cent Re- 
corded in August Ship- 


ments Over Total for 
Month of 1925. 


The monthly statement of the Di- 
vision of Regional Information of the De- 
partment of Commerce on Untied States 
trade with the Orient shows exports are 
on the increase, greater shipments being 
made in August to the Dutch East Indies, 
China, Japan, the Philippines and India. 
There was a 15 per cent decline in total 
imports from the Far East, the state- 
ment shows, although imports from 
Japan, the Dutch East Indies and New 
Zealand showed increases. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment covering the August trade: . 

United States exports to the Orient 
amounted to $52,722,000 during August, 
1926, an increase of $2,686,000, or 5.3 per 
cent, over exports for the corresponding 
month of 1925. Imports from the Far 
East, however, declined from $117,091,- 
000 in August, 1925, to $99,241,000 for 
August of this year, a loss of $17,850,000, 
or more than 15 per cent, a reduction 
readily accounted for by the lower rub- 
ber prices prevailing in the later period. 

Total Trade Lower. 


The combined export and import trade 
of the United States with the Far East 
during August, 1926, aggregated $151,- 
963,000 as compared with $167,127,000 
for August, 1926, a loss of $15,164,000, or 
9 per cent. This was also less by $17,- 
$78,000, or about 10 per cent, than the 
figures of $169,341,000 for July, 1926. 

Exports to New Zealand’ and Ceylon 
remained practically stationary com- 
pared with August of last year. Aus- 
tralia’s share declimed 12 per cent, while 
the Dutch East Indies, China, Japan, the 

' Philippines and India took increased 
amounts, the ratios of increase ranging 
from 6.6 per cent in the case of India 
to 43 per cent for the Dutch East Indies. 
Imports from Japan, the Dutch East 

' Indies and New Zealand, increased in 
value as compared with the same month 
of last year, but the remaining countries 

' of the Far East supplied less, in ratios 

' ranging from 9 per cent for the Philip- 

) pines to 44 per cent for Ceylon. ; 

Exports to the Far East during 
August, 1926, were less by 1.4 per cent 
than July exports, valued at $53,479,000. 
Preliminary customs returns indicate 
that the Far East took more petroleum, 


lumber, cigarettes, machinery, flour and | 


wheat, but less tobacco, iron and steel 
and raw cotton. Malaya’s share re- 
mained practically unchanged, while 
' China, Australia and New Zealand sub- 
stantially increased their purchases of 
! Amercian products, New Zealand’s show- 
| ing the largest relative increase. J 
' As compared with July of 1926, im- 
ports registered a decline of $16,621,000, 
or 16.7 per cent, all countries except 
R Japan, Australia, and New Zealand shar- 
ing in the reduction. 
; Exports Heavier to China. 
Exports to China, including $951,000 
for Hongkong and $902,000 for Kwan- 
tung, amounted to $9,704,000 during 
August, an increase of $2,058,000, or 27 
per cent, over the July figure of $7,946,- 
000. The August total was also 34 per 
cent greater than the total value for 
August, 1925. Imports from the whole 
of China, however, declined from $11,- 
255,000 in July to $9,870,000 in August, a 
F loss of $1,385,000, or 12.3 per cent. The 
chief increases in the export trade re- 
' sulted from the heavier sales of Ameri- 
'ean kerosene, cigarettes and 
‘while the decreases in imports were 
’ mainly in raw silk, wood oil and furs. 
' Increased shipments of American pe- 
| troleum, lumber, copper, wheat, machin- 
fery and automotive products to Japan, 


during the month under survey, failed | 


to offset lighter sales of iron and steel 


sand raw cotton, and reduced the total | 


f exports to that country from $17,805,000 


in July to $14,256,000, a loss of prac- | 


tically 20 per cent. This was, however, 
a gain of 7.8 per cent over August, 1925. 
The firmness of the yen exchange and a 
fairly active silk goods market in the 
United States were responsible for an 
advance of 5.2 per cent, or $1,851,000 in 
imports from Japan, which rose from 
$35,536,000 in July to $87,387,000 in 
August. 

Indian bought $867,000, or 20 per cent, 
less of United States products in August 
than in July, reducing its share in the ex- 
port trade of this country from $4,294,- 
000 to $3,427,000. American’s imports 
from Indian also declined $949,000, or 8 
‘per cent. The loss suffered in exports 
Was due largely to lighter sales of auto- 
mobiles, petroleum and raw cotton— 
which more than outbalanced heavier 
shipments of iron and steel, machinery 
and dyes. Smaller takings of Indian 


oo carpet wool, shellac and bur- | 
Pp 


accounted for the falling off in im- 
ports. 
Australia Buys More. 

A sharp decline in the amount of lum- 


ber, kerosene, lubricating oil and machin- | 


erg, sold to Australia during August, 
/was more than outbalanced by increased 
shipments of automobiles and gasoline, 
and exports rose from $11,134,000 in 
July to $11,791,000, a gain of $557,000, 
or 5 per cent. This, however, was 12 
per cent less than exports to Australia 
during August, 1925. Imports from 
|Australia hold up well, showng an ad- 
Vance of 12.4 per cent for the month 
under survey. 

An advance of approximately 50 per 
cent in the sales of both American auto- 
mobiles and petroluem to New Zealand 

sed total American exports to that 
country from $2,107,000 for July to $4,- 
031,000 in August, an advance of $1,924,- 
000, or 91.3 per cent. Imports from New 

and increased by 14.5 per cent. 

Tn contrast with New Zealand, both 

export and import trade between the 


copper, | 
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Demand for Locomotives by Germany 
Included in List of Opportunities Abroad 


Department of Commerce Issues Weekly Review Show- 
ing Foreign Requests for Merchandise. 


The weekly list of world-market op- 
portunities prepared by the Department 
of Commerce shows that the latest de- 
mand by Germans in the American mar- 
ket is for locomotives. 

The list sets forth specific wants of 
buyers abroad. Detailed information on 
these foreign-trade opportunities 1s avil- 
able to American firms and individuals 
upon application to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or any of 
its branch offices, a list of which is ap- 
pended. The asterisk indicates the in- 
quirer would act as both purchases and 
agent. 

The complete list, as issued by the de- 
partment, follows: 

Purchasers. 


Chile—*22598, agricultural implements 
and machinery; *22601, hardware and 
tools, especially large-size scales; —— 
sawmills, engine driven, portable; *22- 
601, stoves, coal or wood. 

Colombia—22627, boiler 
ne ngiand—*22579, household and hotel 
electrical appliances; *22579, refrigera- 
tors, electrical. ae 

Germany—*22588f, canned goods; 22- 
590, canned goods; 22573, cement = 
and slab manufacturing equipment; *<<- 
572, conveying equipment; 22618, cotton 
awning and sail cloth, striped, colored; 
*99593f, fruit, dried and canned; 22616, 
hair, animal; *92593f, honey; *99588f, 
lard and suet; *22593f, lard and tallow; 
#99568, locomotive and rolling stock 
equipment; *22568, machinery, industrial ; 
*99569, machine tools for automobile in- 

| dustry, especially crankshaft lathes; 22- 
| 607, machine tools, metal working; 
588f, oil, cottonseed; 22612, petroleum 
coke; *22607, steels, special, special al- 
loys and metals. 
India—22571, 
ce Manchuria—22626, galvanized sheets; 
wire nails; 22626, locomotive accessories 
and couplings for freight and passenger 
cars. ‘ 
Mexico—22589, soda fountain, com- 
plete; 22589, soda fountain supplies, (fla- 
d colors.) 
v°Gweden—22617, cotton denim and other 
fabrics for workmen’s clothing; *22570, 
steam measuring apparatus, measuring 
implements. ; 
a — for clean- 
i urposes; hat leather. 
i a stralia— 22681, floor polishers, elec- 
tric; 22581, insecticides and disinfactants; 
22581, locks, and door, window and cab- 
| inet fittings; 22581, motor accessories; 
22581, oils and greases; 22581, spraying 
equipment; 22581, toilet _preparations 
and perfumes; 22581, washing machines 
vacuum cleaners. 
gag thir ene cutlery, steel; 22580, 
household appliances, electrical; 22580, 
hosiery and knit goods; 22580, tools, 
small, hand and bench; 22580, toys. 
Belgium—22592f., breakfast foods 
(oats and corn); 22583, refrigerators, 
electrical. ; : 
Brazil—22595, automobile tires and 
tubes; 22595, bakelite; 22606, bottle caps; 
| 22606, bottling machinery; 22595, 
brushes, tooth; 22606, chemicals; 22577, 
construction materials; 22606, cotton 
piece goods; 22606, drugs; 22595, engines, 
marine and stationery; 22595f, flour; 
22595, furniture, steel and office appli- 
ances; 22595, hardware; 22606, hardware 
and small tools; 22595, iron, corrugated 
and sheet iron; 22606, novelties; 22595, 
paints and varnishes; 22595, perfumery; 
22577, railroad equipment, general; 22577, 
road-building machinery; 22577, shop 
machinery; 22606, tin plate; 22577, tools; 
22595, wire, barbed; 22595, zine sheet, 
corrugated. ; 

Canada—22586, flood light equipment 
for railway yards; 22624, hosiery, cot- 
ton, fancy, men’s; women’s full fashioned 
silk and rayon hosiery; 22584, washing 

| machine, electric. 

Canary Islands—22625, cotton sheet- 
ing, unbleached. 

Chile—22601, agricultural implements 
chinaware and 


feed water 


*99- 
22 


tobacco redrying ma- 








| and machinery; 22601, 
| earthen ware. 

England—22594f, breakfast foods; 
22594f, grain; 22599, kid, colored glace 
and patent leather for manufacturing 
women’s shoes. 

Germany—22582, automobile accessor- 
lies and equipment; 22604, automobile 
| accessories and equipment; 22613, asphalt 
| and bitumen; 22575, building machinery, 
| eontractors’ equipment, reinforced con- 
crete and road building equipment; 22613, 
| chemicals, industrial, and fine chemicals 
| for photographie and rubber industries; 
| 22574, chemicals, varnish and _ paint 
| manufacturing machinery; 22605, cold 
storage appliances; 22605, fire-fighting 


| United States and the Philippines showed 
| a considerable decline. The United States 
sold the island less cotton cloth, pe- 
troleum, iron and steel, tires and cas- 
ings, but more automobiles, paper and 
| machinery, and purchased in return less 
sugar and coconut products. Exports to 
the Philippines for August amounted to 
| $5,961,000, a decilne of $446,000, or 7 
| per cent, compared with the July total 
of $6,407,000. Imports fell off 30 per 
cent. Compared with August, 1925, ex- 
ports showed an increase of 12 per cent 
and imports a loss of 9 per cent. 

| A reduction of 19 per cent in both the 
export and import trade between the 
United States and the Dutch East Indies 
July, is acounted for by a decline in sales 
| during August, 1925, compared with 
| July, is accounted for by a decline in 
sales of American automobiles, canned 
provisions and petroleum, and smaller 
shipments of rubber, tapioca products, 
| goatskins and coffee. Exports to the 
Dutch East Indies totaled $2,099,000, or 
$494,000 less than the July exports, val- 
ued at $2,593,000, while imports amount- 
ing to $7,068,000 were $1,708,000 below 
the July total of $8,776,000. However, 
| exports were 43 per cent and imports 
25.3 per cent greater than for Au- 
gust, 1925. 





apparatus; 22597f, fruit, dried; 22600, 
harvesting machines, ploughing imple- 
ments and tractors; 22613, hydrocarbons; 
22582, hardware, especially saw blades; 
22597f, lard and pork; 22605, machinery, 
industrial; 22576, machine tools, metal- 
working; 22603, motor trucks of %, 1, 
2, 3, 5 and 6 tons capacity; 22605, novel- 
ties, technical; 22582, novelties in elec- 
trical equipment; 22596f, oil, cottonseed; 
22582, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics; 
22582, tools; 22619, yarn, cotton; 22620, 
yarn, cotton; 22621, yarn, cotton; 22622, 
yarn, cotton, worsted and rayon. 

Greece—22611, steel sheets, galvanized, 
plain. 

Japan—22591, bicycle spokes; 22591, 
chemicals; 22591, cotton and wool piece 
goods; 22591, dystuffs; 22591, novelties; 
22591, oils, essential; 22591f, provisions. 

Latvia—22615, sole leather, very heavy 
(bends). 

Lithuania—22623, hosiery, cotton and 
silk. 

Manchuria—22626, packing, steam, 
spiral; 22626, steel bars and plates, an- 
gles, joists, channels and _ steel rails; 
22626, wire, galvanized. 

New Zealand—22602, books; 22602, 
boots and shoes; 22602f, confectionery; 
22602, dairy supplies and pumps, small 
motors, ete.; 22602, fruit sorting and 
grading machinery; 22602f, groceries; 
22602, hardware, light, and fruit grow- 
ers’ implements; 22602, household appli- 
ances, electrical; 22602, motorcycle ac- 


cessories; 22602, office equipment; 22602, | 


paints and varnishes; 22602, wire, fenc- 
ing. 

Peru—22587f, canned, evaporated and 
condensed milk; 22602, tin plate, decor- 
ated for trunks. 

Rumania—22585, bulbs, electric light. 

South Africa—22578, concrete mixers; 
22608, glass, silvered and bevelled; 
22608, pipe, galvanized iron, welded. 

Sweden—22610, tools. 

Offices Listed. 

Following are the offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Akron, Chamber of Commerce; At- 
lanta, 538 Post Office Building; Baltimore, 
Export and Import Bureau, Association 
of Commerce, 22 Light Street; Birming- 
ham, Chamber of Commerce; Boston, 
1801 Customhouse; Bridgeport, Manufac- 
turers Association; Charleston, S. C., 
Chamber of Commerce; Chattanooga, 
Southern Railway System; Chicago, 
Room 845, 33 South Clark Street; Cincin- 
nati, Chamber of Commerce; Cleveland, 
Chamber of Commerce; Columbus, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Dallas, Chamber of 
Commerce; Dayton, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Des Moines, 423 Federal Build- 
ing; Detroit, 607 Free Press Building. 

El Paso, Chamber of Commerce; Erie, 
Pa., Chamber of Commerce; Fort Worth, 
Chamber of Commerce; Galveston, 309 
Post Office Building; Houston, Chamber 
of Commerce; Indianapolis, Chamber of 
Commerce; Jacksonville, Chamber of 
Commerce; Los Angeles, Chamber of 
Commerce; Louisville, Board of Trade 
Building; Memphis, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Milwaukee, Association of Com- 
merce; Minneapolis, Federal Building; 
Mobile, Chamber of Commerce; Muncie, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

New York, 734 Customhouse; Newark, 
Chamber of Commerce; New Orleans, 
322 Post Office Building; Norfolk, Hamp- 
ton Roads Maritime Exchange; Orange, 
Tex., Chamber of Commerce; Pensacola, 
Chamber of Commerce; Philadelphia, 20 
South Fifteenth Street, Room 812; Pitts- 
burgh, Chamber of Commerce; Portland, 
Oreg., 222 Oregon Building; Providence, 
Chamber of Commerce; Richmond, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Rochester, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

St. Louis, 1201 Liberty Central Trust 
Co. Building; San Diego, Chamber of 
Commerce; San Francisco, 310 Custom- 
house; Seattle, 515 Lowman  Build- 
ing; Syracuse, Chamber of Commerce; 
Tacoma, Chamber of Commerce; Toledo, 
Chamber of Commerce; Trenton, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Worcester, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Acute Depression Recorded 
In Iron Mining in Spain 


The Department of Commerce has 
been advised by Commercial Attache 
C. H. Cunningham, at Madrid, that the 
depression in the Spanish iron-mining 
industry is continuing. The depart- 
ment’s statement, based on Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s report, follows in full text: 

The iron-mining industry centered 
about Bilboa, Spain, is suffering the 
greatest depression of its history. Ex- 
ports of iron ore in August totaled 
13,000 metric tons and those for Sep- 
tember 36,000 tons—a marked increase 
—but these shipments continue far be- 
low the 19925 figures, in September of 
which year 123,000 tons were sent 
abroad. The principal purchaser of the 
Spanish ore was the Netherlands. Brit- 
ish purchases were practically nil. 

This acute situation is offset some- 
what by the steady prosperity of the 
Spanish metallurgical plants which are 
operating full time. There is marked 
competition between France and Ger- 
many for the Spanish markets for a 
number of commodities, including steel 
products. British steel exports to Spain 
are virtually at a standstill. 


Reports Provision Market 
At Hamburg Stationary 


The weekly report of E. C. Squires, 
Trade Commissioner, on the provision 
market at Hamburg has just been an- 
nounced by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

No change is noted on the provision 
market at Hamburg. Receipts of lard 
show a large increase over the pre- 
ceding week, 2,300 metric tons, as com- 

«+ pared with 1.700. Arrivals of pigs at 


Foreign Trade 


President Lowers 
Tariff on Handles 


For Paint Brushes 


Proclamation Places Duty at 
16 2-3 Per Cent Instead 
of 33 1-3 Per Cent 
Ad Valorem. 


Upon the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission, President Coolidge has just 
issued a proclamation providing for a 
decrease in the tariff on paint brush 
handles from 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem 
to 162-3 per cent ad valorem. The 
change was made under the authority 
of the provision of the Tariff Act allow- 
ing the President to changé tariff sched- 
ules in certain cases. 

The full text of the proclamation fol- 
lows: 

By the President of the United States 
of America—A Proclamation: 

Whereas in and by section 315 (a) of 
Title III of the act of Congress approved 
September 21, 1922, entitled “An act to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” it is, among other things, 
provided that whenever the President, 
upon investigation of the differences in 
costs of production of articles wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the 
United States and of like or similar ar- 
ticles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of competing foreign countries, 
shall find it thereby shown that the du- 
| ties fixed in this act do not equalize the 
| said differences in costs of production 

in the United States and the principal 
competing country he shall, by such 
| investigation, ascertain said differences 
and determine and proclaim the changes 
} in classifications or increases or de- 
creases in rates of duty provided in said 
act shown by said ascertained differences 
| in such costs of production necessary to 
| equalize the same; 


Conditions Considered. 

Whereas in and by section 315 (c) of 
said act it is further provided that in 
ascertaining the differences in costs of 
production, under the provisions of sub- 
divisions (a) and (b) of said section, the 
President, in so far as he finds it prac- 
ticable, shall take into consideration (1) 
the differences in conditions in produc- 
tion, including wages, costs of materials, 
and other items in costs of production 
of such or similar articles in the United 
States and in competing foreign coun- 
tries; (2) the differences in the whole- 
sale selling prices of domestic and for- 
eign articles in the principal markets of 
the United States; (3) advantages 
granted to a foreign producer by a for- 
eign government, or by a person, part- 
| nership, corporation, or association in a 
foreign country; and (4) any other ad- 
vantages or disadvantages in competi- 
tion; 

Whereas, under and by virtue of said 
section of said act, the United States 
Tariff Commission has made an investi- 
gation to assist the President in ascer- 
taining the differences in costs of pro- 
duction of and of all other facts and con- 
ditions enumerated in said section with 
respect to the articles described in para- 
graph 410 of Title I of said Tariff Act 
of 1922, namely, paint brush handles, 
being wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States, and of and 
with respect to like or similar articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product 
of competing foreign countries; 

Whereas in the course of said investi- 
gation a hearing was held, of which rea- 
sonable public notice was given and at 
which parties interested were given rea- 
sonable opportunity to be present, to 
produce evidence, and to be heard; 





| 





investigation of said differences in costs 
of production of said articles wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the 
United States and of like or similar ar- 


product of competing foreign countries, 
has thereby found that the principal 
| competing country is Canada and that 
| the duty fixed in said title and act does 


production in the United States and in 
said competing country, namely, Canada, 
and has ascertainddsand determined the 
decreased rate of ‘duty necessary to 
equalize the same. 

Decrease Proclaimed. 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby determine and proclaim 
that the decrease in the rate of duty pro- 
vided in said act shown by said ascer- 
tained differences in said costs of pro- 
duction necessary to equalize the same 
is as follows: 

A decrease in said duty on paint brush 
handles (within the limit of’total de- 
crease provided for in said act) from 
33 1-3 per cent ad valorem to 16 2-3 per 
| cent ad valorem. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 
14th day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
| twenty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one 
one hundred and fifty-first. 

By the President: 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Secretary of State, 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 


20 of Germany’s most important mar- 
kets were 76,000, at a top Berlin price 
of 18.388 cents per pound, as against 
74,000, at 20.33 cents per pound for the 
same period in 1925. 

Pork products on the Rotterdam mar- 
ket are in poor demand. 

The Liverpool market remains quiet. 





Ireland for bacon curing were 21,000, 
compared with the same number last 
year. 

Danish slaughterings of hogs for the 
week ending October 8, 1925, are esti- 
mated at 74.000. 
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And whereas the President upon said | 


ticles wholly or in part the growth or | 


not equalize the differences in costs of | 
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Gain of 27.3 Per Cent in Labor Productivity 
Registered for the Sugar-Refining Industry 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Bases Statement on Compara- 


tive Figures for 1914 and 1925. 


The full text of a statement by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, on labor productivity 
in the flour, leather, Portland ce- 
ment and sugar-refining industries, 
is continued below. The first section, 
printed in the issue of October 16, 
covered productivity in the first 
three industries named. The full 
text of the statement with regard 
to the sugar-refining industry fol- 
lows: 


Cane-Sugar Refining—Index of Produc- 
tion: Statistics on cane-sugar produc- 
tion can be found in the Census of Manu- 
factures, and also in the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, issue of February, 1926 
(p. 88), which publishes the original 
figures of Willett and Gray as reported 
in the Statistical Sugar Trade Journal. 
The census covers both the raw sugar, 
which is melted down for refining, and 
the refined sugar produced; while Wil- 
lett and Gray’s figures are for meltings 
only. 

Adequate Index Held Impossible. 

This is an industry in which there is 
a single basic raw material, uniform in 
quality; while the products are quite 
diversified. It is impossible, in the pres- 
ent state of statistical reports, to do 
anything in the way of making an ade- 
quate index of the output in products. 
Quite a large percentage of the work- 
men in a refining plant are engaged in 
the production of cube, pressed or 
wrapped sugar, and other specialties 
which can not be adequately accounted 
for in estimating the final total product. 
It also happens that there is something 
wrong with the census figures for re- 
fined sugar in 1919; at least the amount 
given is about 500,000 tons too low in 
relation to the raw sugar which was 
melted that year. There are three 
sources of data on the amount of raw 
sugar meltings in 1919—the census, Wil- 
lett and Gray, and the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board. All three 
are in close agrement as to the amount 
of raw sugar melted, but the census fig- 
ures for refined sugar are far out of 
line. For these and other reasons, it 
seems better to construct an index of 
production from the amount of raw 
material used in each year. The census 
figures for 1914 were used as the base, 
while Willett and Gray’s figures were 
used for the period 1919 to 1925. There 
is close agreement between the two sets 
in every census year, including 1925, so 
either one would do, but Willett and 
Gray’s have the advantage of covering 
the intercensal years. 

Index of Entployment—The same pro- 
cedure was followed here as in the case 
of the other industries. The number of 
men employed numbered about 12,500 in 
1914, nearly 21,000 in 1919, and fluctuated 
between 17,000 and 18,000 in 1921 and 
1923 to 1925. There are no figures for 
1922, which was a big production year. 
The average full-time weekly hours are 
found to be 61 2-5 in 1924, 58% in 1919, 
59 1-3 in 1921, and 57 in 1923; but there 
is considerable doubt concerning the sig- 
nificance of these figures because such a 
large percentage of the workers worked 
more than 60 hours per week. Also, since 
some of the processes in this industry are 
continuous, the men are partly grouped 
in 8 or 12 hour shifts and partly on a 
regular day shift of 9 or 10 hours. Taken 
altogether, the data on hours may con- 
tain quite a few errors. 


Advance in Productivity. 


Index of Productivity—The changing 
productivity of labor in this industry is 
shown in the table below. (See Table 7.)' 
Table 7. Productivity of Labor in Cane- 

Sugar Refining. 

Produc- Employ- Produc- 
tion ment _ tivity 
Index. Index. Index. 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
123.3 157.9 78.1 
111.8 137.0 81.6 
130.5 129.2 101.0 
143.0 126.5 118.1 
160.8 126.3 127.3 

The above figures are probably not 
very reliable, but they represent the best 
that can be done at present, and are 
therefore given for what they are worth 
—namely, as a means of making a rough 
comparison between 1914 and 1925. For 
this the index is probably sufficiently ac- 
curate to mean something. The indexes 
for 1919 and 1921 seem to be too far out 
of line to mean much, but this may not 
be due to any inaccuracy at all. In fact, 
it is altogether likely that the somewhat 
freakish aspect of the whole productiv- 
ity index may be due to the nature of the 
sugar-refining industry. 

This is an industy in which the basic 
processes are very highly chemical and 
mechanical, with comparatively little la- 
bor involved. However, since the war 
there has been a great development of 
specialties such as pressed and wrapped 
table sugar, the production of which in- 
volves a large amount of labor that was 
not necessary when nearly the whole 
product was disposed of as ordinary 
granulated sugar. The tendency in re- 
cent years has been for sugar refineries 
to multiply the kinds of manufactured 
sugar and the sizes of containers. All 
this results in the employment of a large 
labor force not directly concerned with 
the refining, but which is charged up 
against the industry and reduces the pro- 
ductivity index. The marked improve- 
ment in the last two years is probably 
due to the fact that this side line has 
become a fact of such importance that 
attention is being directed toward im- 
proving the productivity of this class of 
labor by the introduction of machinery, 
rerouting of materials, etc. 

Little Additional Help Required. 

Another factor to be taken into con- 
sideration is the fact that in the refin- 
ing processes proper equipment is much 
more important than men; that is, pro- 
duction can be expanded enormously (up 
to the full capacity of the equipment) 
without the addition of a proportionate 


amount of sugar refined inceased from 
a curtailment of output does not reduce 
the labor force much. Sugar refining is 
not the only industry in which this is 
the case, but it is affected in a much 
greater degree than most. Thus the 
amount of sugar refied increased from 
112 in 1921 to 161 in 1925 with a prac- 
tically stationary labor force, but this 
was not due to any marked improve- 
ments in machinery or to any increase 
in refining plants.’ Existing plants were 
simply working nearer to capacity. 

Lastly, in taking notice of the situa- 
tion in 1919, attention must be called to 
the fact that this was a year of extreme 
shortage, high prices, and Government 
regulation. The United States Sugar 
Equalization Board was still operating 
and the available raw sugar was being 
apportioned among refiners in accord- 
ance with the origial agreement in 1918. 
These chaotic and uncertain conditions 
naturally resulted in a great increase 
in clerical workers as well as wage earn- 
ers; each plant would keep all the men 
it considered necessary to run at full 
speed, while the actual delivery of raw 
sugar to be refined might be much. be- 
low the capacity of the plant. It should 
also be noted that turnover in 1919 must 
have been exceedingly high, and the re- 
fineries would keep an extra force on 
hand to guard against being short- 
handed when shipments of sugar arrived. 
All these things combined resulted in a 
very high employment index for that 
year, although the output of sugar was 
not exceptionally large; hence, the sta- 
tistics are hardly comparable with those 
of other years. 

In summary, it should be emphasized 
again that the index of productivity is 
open to considerable doubt. Due to the 
nature of the industry, the chaotic con- 
ditions in 1918 to 1920, and the recent 
tendencies in marketing, an index of pro- 
duetivity, however accurate, would not 
be so significant as the indexes for the 
other industries covered in this article. 


Corporation Agrees 
To End PracticesHeld 


Unfair Competition 


Counsel for Woolen Com- 
pany Writes Client Will 
Comply With Order of 
Federal Body. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
the respondent actually owns, or di- 
rectly controls or operates a mill or mills 
in which said garments are manufac- 
tured or produced; 

“(2) From making in connection with 
the sale and distribution of knitted or 
woven products in interstate commerce 
representations or assertions through 
newspaper advertisements, catalogues, 
posters, circulars, business stationery, or 
in any other manner whatsoever, to the 
effect (a) that respondent is the manu- 
facturer of or the owner and operator 
of mills producing said knitted or woven 


products, and-or (b) that said knitted 
or woven products come directly from 
mill or manufacturer to purchaser or 
consumer, unless and until respondent 
actually owns, operates or controls a 
mill or factory by which said products 
are manufactured or produced.” 


Assertions Made in Complaint. 


According to the statement of findings, 
issued by the Commission, it was found 
the respondent, on its stationery and lit- 
erature, as well as through the written 
and oral representations of its salesmen, 
set forth and featured its name and busi- 
ness as “Western Woolen Mills Co.”; 
“Western Woolen Mills Company, Inc.”; 
“Western Woolen Mills, Inc.”; or “West- 
ern Woolen Mills” “in conjunction with 
such representations and assertions as 
‘Direct From Mill to You. Buy Your 
Sweaters, Blankets, Underwear, Hosiery, 
Leather Vests, Overcoats, Knitted Nov- 
elties at a Great Saving’; ‘Western 
Woolen Mills, Inc., Knitters of Fine Un- 
derwear, Ribbed Sport Coats & Jumbo 
Sweaters’; ‘Western Woolen Mills, In- 
corporated. Our Name is Your Guar- 
antee. From Mill to Consumer.’, and 
other representations, statements and 
assertions to the effect that respondent 
is the owner and operator of the mills 
in which its products are produced and 
is selling and distributing said products 
direct from such mills to consumers.” 

The Commission also found, it stated, 
that the company has never owned, op- 
erated or controlled any such mills or 
manufacturing plant, but is a middleman 
or intermediary merchant between man- 
ufacturers or dealers, from whom it pur- 
chases its merchandise, and the con- 
sumer. : 

Deception Alleged. 


The Commission said, further, it found 
that the representations, statements and 
assertions on the part of the respondent 
have had the capacity and tendency to, 
and did, mislead and deceive purchasers 
and prospective purchasers of its com- 
modities into the erroneous belief (a) 
that respondent is the manufacturer of 
said products and is the owner and opera- 
tor of a mill, mills or manufacturing es- 
tablishment in which said products were 
manufactured; (b) that in selling and 
distributing said merchandise from itself 
to consumer, respondent is thereby sell- 
ing and distributing same direct from 
manufacturer or producer to consumers 
to the elimination of the charges and 
profits of all middlemen with a corre- 
sponding advantage and saving in price 

"to said purchasers.” 


Trade Practices 


Seek Uniform Rules 
In Manufacture of 
Tiles and Ceramics 


Industry Leaders Are Asked 
to Simplified Practice 
Conference Set for 
October 27. 


H. R. Colwell, of the Division of Sim- 
plfied Practice of the Department of 


Commerce, has issued invitations to the 
tile and ceramic industry to attend a 
conference on simplification of their 
products, to be held October 27 in the 
Commerce building. 

The invitation has been addressed to 
all organized consumers, technical ex- 
perts, distributors and manufacturers in- 
terested in white glazed tiles and cer- 
amic mosaic. Following is the full text 
of the invitation, which also sets forth 
the objects of the meeting: 

“You are cordially invited to attend a 
general conference on the “Simplifica- 
tion of White Glazed Tiles and Unglazed 
Ceramic Mosaic,” to be held under the 
auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Tentative Proposals Prepared. 


A representative group of manufac- 
turers having prepared tentative pro- 
posals for the establishment of uniform 
grade nomenclature and grade marks, 
the formulation of minimum grade speci- 
fications, and the certification of grades 
of white glazed tiles and unglazed ce- 
ramic mosaic in common use, have sub- 
mitted them to this division, with the 
request that a conference of all interests 
be called to consider the details and de- 
velop a unanimous’ simplified practice 
recommendation. A copy of these pro- 
posals is inclosed. 

Your participation as manufacturer, 
distributer, or representative user of 
white glazed tiles and ceramic mosaic 
is necessary to the success of this proj- 
ect, and we should appreciate your at- 
tendance at this conference. The meet- 
ing will be held in Room 704, Commerce 
Building, Nineteenth Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
Wednesday, October 27, 1926. 

Inasmuch as seating facilities will be 
an important detail of our preparations 
we trust that you will favor us with an 
early acknowledgment of this invitation, 
and the name of the representative who 
will attend. 


Warning Is Issued 
On Motor Brakes 


The Department of Commerce, through 
the Bureau of Standards, has just is- 
sued a warning to automobile owners 
to guard against defective brakes. The 
bureau told of experiments it has made 
with the brakes on a passenger car, and 
tells the results of its research in the 
following statement: 

Watch for and try to guard against 
any sudden decrease in the retarding 
power of the brakes of your automobile. 
Brakes frequently show variations of the 
retarding force for a given pedal posi- 
tion or pressure. When caused by wear 
of the linings or other parts the change 
is gradual and periodic adjustment will 
prevent serious results. 

On the other hand, sudden changes 
sometimes occur, and, although usually 
temporary, such changes may prove 
disastrous. These changes occur after 
long continued or frequent application 
with short cooling intervals or when 
water or oil has reached the brake 
linings. 

In experiments with brakes on a pas- 
senger car in service the Bureau of 
Standard studied the causes and mag- 
nitude of such variations of braking 
ability. The results confirm earlier 
laboratory tests on brake linings and in- 
dicate the following: 

With asbestos textile linings of repre- 
sentative types, increasing temperature 
lowers the coefficient of friction, largely 
if not entirely through the influence of 
the temperature rise on the saturant, 
and the application of water or oil may 
have a similar effect. 

All of these effects are more or less 
temporary. Upon cooling of the lining 
to normal temperature the coffiecient of 
friction will again increase. When ac- 
cess of water or oil is stopped, pressure 
and heat from applications of the brake 
will dispose of the water and oil, and. 
the lining will recuperate but recovery 
after oil soaking is much slower than 


after water soaking. 


i “MIDDLE “WEST 

* UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon 
each share of the outstanding 
Common Capital Stock, pay- 
able November 15, 1926, to 
all Common stockholders of 
record on the Company’s 
books, at the close of busi- 
ness at 1:00 o'clock P. M., 
October 30, 1926. 
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Rate Decisions 


and Complaints 


Expenses of Cities 
Found Larger Than 
Those States Meet 


Outlay of 247 Municipalities 
in 1925 Found Only 14 
Per Cent Less Than Fed- 


eral Government. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


service enterprises, as water works, elec- 
tric light plants, and similar enterprises, 
amounted to $146,602,539; interest on 
debt, $266,009,621; and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, including those 
for public service enterprises, $973,822,- 
096. The total payments in 1925, there- 
fore, were $2,911,990,960; in 1924, $2,641,- 
797,778; and in 1917, $1,108,021,565. 

The per capita net governmental-cost 
payments for expenses and interest for 
146 cities covered by the various census 
reports since 1903 were $47.87 in 1925, 
$45.62 in 1924, $24.58 in 1917, and $16.41 
in 1903. 

The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current rev- 
enues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. Proceeds from the issuance of 
debt obligations are not considered rev- 
nue receipts. 

Only Two Showed Deficits. 

Of the 247 cities covered by this re- 
port only two were lacking in revenues 
sufficient to meet all operating expenses 
and interest, while 44 realized enough 
revenues to meet all their payments for 
expenses, interest and outlays and to 
have a balance available for paying debt. 

The per capita payments for expenses 
and interest averaged $47.55 for the cities 
as a whole. Kokomo, Ind., had the small- 
est, $18.16, and New Rochelle, N. Y., the 
largest, $71.63. ; 
‘ Of the total municipal payments in 
1025, 52.4 per cent was for operation 
and maintenance of general departments; 
5.0 per cent, operation and maintenance 
of public service enterprises; 9.1 per cent, 
interest on debt, and 33.4 per cent, out- 
lays for permanent improvements. 

Of the payments for maintenance and 
operation of general departments, 38.8 
per cent was for education; 20.1 per 
cent, protection to person and property; 
8.7 per cent, highways; 8.5 per cent, gen- 
eral government; 7.6 per cent, sanitation 
of promotion of cleanliness; 5.9 per cent; 
charities, hospitals and corrections; 4.8 
per cent, miscellaneous; 3.3 per cent, 
recreation, and 2.4 per cent, conservation 
of health. 

Little Change in Percentages. 

The percentages for 1925 show but lit- 
tle change from those of 1924, the larg- 
est in each of the years being for educa- 
tion and the samples for concervation of 
health. 

Of the total payments for outlays for 
permanent improvements, the principal 
items were $317,498,222, or 32.6 per cent, 
for highways, $215,387,577, or 22.1 per 
cent, for education; and $201,473,365, or 
20.7 per cent, for public service enter- 
prises. 

The total revenue receipts of the 247 
cities for 1925 were $2,508,924,346, or 
$61.56 per capita. This was $570,755,- 
502 more than the total payments of the 
year exclusive of the payments for per- 
manent improvements, but $403,066,594 
less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. The 
revenue receipts included $1,597,490,523 
from general property taxes; $61,491,072 
from special taxes; $72,791,212 from li- 
censes; $184,347,377 from special assess- 
ments; $127,263,880 from subventions, 
donations and pension assessments; 
$118,606,532 from interest, rents and 
highway privleges; $257,743,727 from 
earnings of public service enterpries; and 
$89,190,043, the remainder, from poll 
taxes, fines, forfeits and escheats, and 
earnings of general departments. 

The per capita net revenue receipts 
of 146 cities covered by the various cen- 
sus reports were $61.90 in 1925, $58.41 
in 1924, $31.97 in 1917, and $21.14 in 
1903. 

For ‘1925 the smallest per capita of 
revenue receipts was shown for Norris- 
town, Pa., and the largest for Pasadena, 
Calif., the amounts being respectively, 
$22.68 and $143.12. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of the 247 
cities amounted to $4,659,629,234, or 
$114.33 per capita, in 1925, this being an 
increase of 10.2 per cent over that for 
1924. The per capita net debt of 146 
cities covered by the various census re- 
ports was $119.45 in 1925, $110.09 in 
1924, $80.75 in 1917, and $44.71 in 1903. 

While there was an increase of $427,- 
572,787 in net debt for the 247 cities ag 
a whole, 79 individual cities showed a 
decrease in their net indebtedness. Only 
one city, Washington, D. C., reported no 
net debt and Atlantic City, N. J., re- 
ported the largest per capita net debt, 
$277.98. : 

A comparison of the aggregate in- 
crease in net indebtedness with the total 
payments for outlays discloses the fact 
that almost 44 per cent of the per- 
manent imprevements for 1925 were 
financed from proceeds of bond issues. 

For 1925 the assessed valuation of 
property subject to ad valorem taxation 
for city purposes was $63,584,635,882 
for the 247 cities having over 30,000 
population; and the amount of taxes 
levied for the city government was $1,- 
690,724,721, or $41.48 per capita. 

These statistics cover the government 
of the city corporation proper, and also 
independent school districts, sanitary 
districts, park districts, and other inde- 
pendent districts practically coexten- 
Sive withthe cities. 

They also include a per cent of the 
financial transactions, debt, and tax 
levies of the county governments for 
cities having over 300,000 population, 
in order that the statistics for such 
cities may be comparable with those for 
other cities in this class in which the 
ordinary county functions are performed 
by the city government. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public four rate com- 
plaints, which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

No. 18770. Moline Consumers Com- 
pany, of Moline, Ill., v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad, et al. Alleges 
that the rates on bituminous coal, car- 
loads, from the Linton and Clinton dis- 
tricts of Indiana to East Moline, Moline 
and Rock Island, Ill., are unreasonable 
and_ discriminatory. Commission is 
asked to order award of reparation and 
prescribe reasonable rates for the future. 

No. 18771. Seldomridge Grain Co., of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Requests 
reparation of $250 on switching charges 
on grain stored or milled-in-transit at 
Colorado Springs. 

No. 18772. Columbia Valley Lumber 
Co., of Seattle, et al. v. Director General 
of Railroads, as agent. Seeks repara- 
tion of $374.84 on several carloads of 
coal moving from Utah to Washington 
points in 1919 and 1920. 

No. 18773. Manufacturers Traffic Bu- 
reau of St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, 
Mich., on behalf of the Compound & 
Pyrono Door Company v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, et al. Complaint seeks 
reparation of $10,000, alleging that the 
rates on doors, in carloads, from St. 


Joseph to various points in Eastern 
Trunk Line, Southeastern and Central 
Freight Association territories are un- 
reasonable. Commission is requested to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates for 
the future. 
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Railroads 


Replacement of Gold 
Required by Mexico 


A decree of the Mexican Government, 
just promulgated, reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce by George Wythe, 
Acting Commercial Attache at Mexico 
City, requires the balancing of gold ex- 
ports from that country with gold im- 
ports. If gold ore is sent out, according 
to terms of the decree, gold bars or gold 


coins equivalent in weight must be sent 
back into the country. 


Replacement Required. 

The department made public a state- 
ment based on Mr. Wythe’s report 
from Mexico City. The full text of the 
report follows: 

Exporters of ore containing a greater 
proportion of gold than two grains per 
ton are obligated by a decree promul- 
gated October 7, 1926, to reimport a 
quantity of gold equivalent to that which 
the ore contains, either in the form of 
refined gold bars or foreign gold coin. 

The reimportation must take place 
within 30 days from the time the ore 
is exported, and in case of failure to re- 
import, a fine of 10 per cent of the value 
of the gold which should be reimported, 
will be collected. 


Payments for Imports. 

Reimportations may be made through 
branches of the Bank of Mexico, S. A. 
In case the’ gold is presented in the form 
of American gold coin, the bank will 
make payment by means of a silver 
draft, at the rate of two for one. 

If other foreign gold coin or gold bars 
are presented, or if exporters reimport 
for their own acount, then the mint at 
Mexico City will recoin the gold, and the 
Bank of Mexico, S. A., will make pay- 
ment in Mexican gold or in gold drafts 
on New York. 


New Issue 
ceneeianahieaeanes 


Dated October 1, 1926 


Treasury 


Statement 


DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business Oct. 14, 1926 
(Made Public October 16) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ......-- 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 


$1,822,053.98 


800,280.34 

internal 
7,672,805.41 
760,969.65 


Total ordinary receipts $11,056,109.38 


Public debt receipts..... 55,000.00 
Balance previous day.... 353,970,613.48 


TOOL ceed i vvvede sess $365,081,722.86 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 


$5,302,681.69 
425,632.13 
865,790.43 
37,289.67 
Operations in special ac- 
308,404.41 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service 


41,039.00 
retirement 
142,075.21 


Total ordinary 
ditures 


Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 

Other ‘public debt expen- 
GUION sete ciiwiss ens 292,265.65 

Balance today .......... 348,450,795.09 


expen- 
$6,338,662.12 


10,000,000.00 


$365,081,722.86 ! 


Finance 


Permission Is Sought 
To Put Lease in Writing 


Acquisition of control by lease of the 
Allegheny Terminal ‘Company by the 
Allegheny & Western Railroad and the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way, was proposed in an application just 
announced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Allegheny & Western 
Railway Company has controlled and has 
owned all of the capital stock of the Al- 
legheny Terminal Company since Janu- 
ary 1, 1900, the application stated. The 
Allegheny, through its lessee, the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, also has 
operated the lines of the Terminal Com- 
pany since that date under a verbal lease 
substantially identical with the proposed 
written lease, approval of which now is 
sought. The commission was informed 
that the lease has not heretofore been 
put into writing, and the purpose of the 
lease, which will be assigned by the Al- 
legheny & Western to the B. R. & P., is 
to put into written form the arrange- 
ments which have existed since January 
1, 1900. 


Seaboard Opposes Control 
Of C., N. & L. By Coast Line 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway has 
filed a brief with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requesting it to find 
that the control of the Columbia, New- 
berry and Laurens Railroad by the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad would not be 
in the public interest, and that the Coast 
Line’s application for authority to ac- 
quire such control be denied. The peti- 
tion says that joint control by the Sea- 
board and the Coast Line is the only 
feasible method of insuring the neutral- 
ity of the C., N. & L., and that the 
public interest requires that it be main- 
tained as a neutral route. 


YEARLY 


(INDEX 


Summary of I. C. C. | 


Rate Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on October 16 decisions in 
rate cases by Division 3, comprising 
Commissioners Hall, Campbell and Cox, 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 16603, Utah-Idaho Sugar Com- 
pany v. Director General of Railroads, 
as Agent; decided October 2. Combina- 
tion rates charged on coke, in carloads, 
from Benham, Ky., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to destinations in Utah and Idaho 
found applicable on certain shipments 
and inapplicable on other shipments. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 17219, Chess-Wymond Company 
of Louisiana et al., v. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Railway Company et al.; decided 
October 2. Rates on oak staves and 
oak heading, in carloads, from points in 
Mississippi and Louisiana to destinations 
in California found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 17449, S. Berger v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; decided October 2. 
Drayage charges incurred by complain- 
ant for draying interstate carload ship- 
ments of grapes from Manhattan Pro- 
duce Yards, N. J., to Newark, N. J., 
found not the result of any violation by 


defendant of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17581, Richmond Radiator Com- 
pany v. Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Company et al.; decided October 2. 
Rates charged on shipments of defective 
or damaged radiators, bath tubs, sinks 
and lavatories, from various points of 
origin to Uniontown, Pa., found appli- 
cable and not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 
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Stock Issue Planned 
By Southern Railway 


| The Southern Railway has made ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commercé 
Commission to issue 100,000 shares of 
additional stock. The entire issue is to 
be offered at the par value of $100 @ 
share for ‘subscription by preferred and 
common stockholders of record at close 
of business November 24, in proportion 
to their holdings, at a ratio of one sharé 
of additional common stock for each 
18 shares of preferred or common stock 
or of both. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived up to and including December 28. 

The Southern stated in its application 
that it now requires more capital for 
making additions and betterments to its 
plant and for other corporate purposes, 
and proposes to provide part of the 
funds needed through the issue and sale 
of stock instead of issuing additional 
bonds. 

The additional shares will be repre- 
sented by stock certificates in the same 
form as the present outstanding com- 
mon stock certificates of the company, 
with like voting power, equal dividend 
and any and all other rights. 

The payment of subscriptions will be 
permitted by installment as follows: 
Twenty per cent December 28 next, 40 
per cent August 1, 1927, and 40 per 
cent on November 1,1927. In the event 
that any of the 100,000 shares is not 
subscribed for, the same will be sold at 
not less than par as may be directed by 
the board of directors. 3 

The issue of the additional common 
stock was authorized at a meeting of the 
poard, October 12, in Richmond, sub- 
ject to approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. : 
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$42,500,000 


Republic 


of Chile 


6% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 


Due April 1, 1960 


Sinking Fund Calculated to Redeem the Entire Issue at or Befcre Maturity. 
KISSEL, KINNICUTT & CO. and HALLGARTEN & CO., Fiscal Agents 


Principal and interest payable in New 
York City at the office of either of the 
Fiscal Agents, Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
or Hallgarten & Co., in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of 
weight and fineness, or at the option 
of the holder in London at the office 


of the Sub-Fiscal Agent, 


J. Henry 


Schroder & Co. in Sterling at exchange 
rate of $4.8665 to the Pound Sterling; 
without deduction for any Chilean 
taxes, present or future. Coupon bonds 
in denominations of $1,000 and $500, 
registerable as to principal only. Re- 
deemable only through the sinking 
fund, on April 1, 1927, or on any in- 
terest date thereafter at face amount 
on not less than 10 days’ notice. 


A cumulative Sinking Fund of 1% 
per annum is provided for, to op- 
erate semi-annually through pur- 
chase of bonds at or below face 
amount, or if not so obtainable, 
then by call of bonds by lot at 


face amount. 


The Republic re- 


serves the right to increase the 
amount of any Sinking Fund pay- 
ment, and to tender bonds in lieu 
of cash. 


A substantial amount of these bonds 
has been withdrawn for sale in Great 
Britain, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden 
and Canada. 


\ 


The Republic has agreed 
to make application to list 
these Bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Price 9314 and Interest 
to Yield about 6.50% 


The following has been authorized by His Excellency, Don Lautaro Rosas, Minister of Finance of the Republic of Chile: 


OBLIGATION: 


These bonds will be the direct obligation of the Republic of Chile and principal and interest will be payable 


in time of peace or war, irrespective of the nationality of the holder. The fiscal agency agreement will pro- 
vide that if in the future the Republic shall issue or dispose of any bonds or loan secured on specific revenues or assets, these bonds 
shall be equally and ratably secured therewith. 


PURPOSE: The proceeds of this loan will be used for the construction of roads and sanitary works, for the 

retirement of certain existing internal debt, and to provide funds for the payment of current 
indebtedness of the Republic (including the $10,000,000 5% Notes due February 25, 1927) to the end that at 
December 31, 1926, all floating debt shall have been paid or provided for. 


NATURAL RESOURCES: Chile has an area of 290,000 square miles, which is greater than the combined 
TT areas of Germany and Italy. It is the second largest producer of copper in the 
world and the only country in the world producing natural nitrate. The total value of all mineral products for the 


year 1925 was $225,192,660. 


The resources of Chile have been developed largely with foreign capital, it being 


estimated that over $1,000,000,000 of foreign capital is‘invested in the country, of which approximately 


$300,000,000 is American. 
self-sustaining in this respect. 


pares very favorably with the leading nations of the world. 


REVENUES: 


Agriculture is one of the most important of the country’s industries, Chile being 
In the diversity of its developed mineral and agricultural resources, Chile com- 


The budget for 1927 aggregates in round figures $117,000,000 and will be submitted to Congress 
entirely balanced. 


For the years 1922 to 1925, inclusive, total revenues, exclusive of receipts from loans or from the sale of 
capital assets, amounted to $282,554,089, while total ordinary expenditures amounted to $323,644,195. Included 
in the above figure of ordinary expenditures was over $41,000,000 for amortization of external debt alone, or 
on an average yield to maturity ot approximately 5.94%. 


DEBT: Official “records disclose that there has been_no delay or default in interest payment on external debt 


for over 84 years. 


on account of conditions arising from the War of 1879. 


By agreement with the Bondholders, amortization was deferred from 1880 to 1884 
Between 1885 and 1914, Chile placed loans in London 


and on the Continent for a total principal amount of £46,662,638 ($227,083,728) which were offered to the public 
on an average basis of approximately 5.04%. 


The present total debt of the Republic, including this issue and all guaranteed obligations, aggregates 
about $288,000,000, of which approximately $90,000,000 consists of guaranteed obligations for railroad com- 
panies, the Mortgage Bank, workmen’s dwellings, irrigation projects and municipal loans. Government owned 
properties have an estimated value of approximately $650,000,000, which is over twice the total debt. On July 
1, 1923, the total national wealth of the country was estimated at over $3,372,000,000, equivalent to over $855 
per capita. The per capita wealth ir 1923 was approximately 12 times the present per capita debt. 


FOREIGN TRADE: 


Average annual exports for the six years ended 1925 were $201,306,523 while annual 


imports averaged $132,247,024, an average annual favorable balance of over $69,000,000. 
The United States occupies the first place in the foreign trade of Chile, both as to exports and imports. 


MONETARY SYSTEM: 


By legislation enacted last year upon recommendations of a Commission of Ameri- 


can experts, the country has established a financial structure providing a stable cur- 
rency. The peso now has a gold parity equal to $0.12166 United States currency and is currently quoted at sub- 


stantially this rate. 


These Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the approval of counsel, Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell and Messrs. Chadbourne, Hunt, Jaeckel & Brown, 


New York City, who as to questions of Chilean law will consult with Messrs. Claro & Co., Santiago, of the Chilean Bar. 
part, to allot less than the amount applied for and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. 


New York deliverable in the first instance. 


Hallgarten & Co. 


Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 


Incorporated 


We reserve the right to reject subscriptions in whole or in 
Temporary bonds or interim receipts of the National Bank of Commerce in 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Lehman Brothers © 


J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation Cassatt &Co. William R. Compton Company 


The Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh 


Continental and Commercial Company 


Guardian Detroit Company 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Chicago 


Incorporated 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 


October, 


The above statements were obtained partly by cable. 


1926. 


Fe. H. Rollins & Sons 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


We regard them as reliable but in no event are such statements to be regarded as representations by us, 


prior years at then prevailing market rates; current figures at parity of exchange. Sterling conversions at par. 


Chicago 


Northern Trust Company 


Bank of Italy 


San Francisco 


Dominion Securities Corporation, Limited 


J. G. White & Company 


Incorporated 


Conversion of peso figures for 
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. our laws, 
‘an -act 


notwithstanding 
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Warrants 


Seizures 


Without Warrant 
Declared Mlegal 


District Court Orders Evi- 
dence So Taken Be Sup- 
pressed in Prosecution 

of Prohibition Case. 


UnireD STATES vr AMERICA V. 
StateR, Drstrict Court, 
District, Pa., No. 972. 

A motion to suppress evidence was 
granted in this case where a seizure by 
Prohibition Officers was made without a 
warrant, 

The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
Thomson, follows: 

Opiniom—Thomoeon, J.: 

This is & motion by the defendant to 
suppress evidence, it being averred that 
‘certain property was seized and _ taken 
from his dwelling house by officers of 
the Government, without a search war- 
rant, in violation of his constitutional 
right of protection against unreasonable 


JOHN 
WESTERN 





searches and seizures. He further avers 
thatthe evidence so obtained has been 
used and is about to be used, in the 
prosecution against him. The facts are 
not in dispute, and the question is purely 
one of law. 

The defendant, John Slater, lived in 
Homeville, Mifflin Township, Allegheny 
County, in a two-story dwelling house, 
the second story being occupied as a 
dwelling by his tenant and family, while 
the remainder of the building was used 
and occupied as a dwelling by the de- 
fendant and his family, which consisted 
of his wife and two children. Thus the 
building was the dwelling used exclu- 
sively as such by the families of the 
defendant and his said tenant. 

Still Seized Without Warrant. 

On October 7, 1925, the cellar door 
of said dwelling house was open and 
three certain United States prohibition 
officers, seeing what purported to be a 
still in operation in the cellar, without 
any search warrant or warrant of arrest, 
entered the cellar, seized the still, which 
was being Operated by the defendant, 
together with some moonshine whisky 
andcertain paraphernalia connected with 
the still, and placed the defendant under 
arrest. 

At the hearing before the United 
States Commissioner, in which the de- 
fendant was charged with tiolating the 
National Prohibition Act, the property 
and effects so seized, were offered in evi- 
dence agaimst the defendant; and _ the 
latter, averring that such seizure of the 
property and arrest of the defendant, be- 
ing illegal, prays that all evidence so un- 
lawfully obtained, be excluded on the 
trial of the case. 

We have thus far devisioned a funda- 
mental question of importance. On one 
hand, a strOng appeal is made for the 
rigid enforcement of the law, although 
based only on the belief of officers 
guided by their sense of sight, which 
turns out Om the entry to be well founded, 
that the defendant is violating the law. 
On the other hand, there is involved the 
liberty of the citizen, and the high con- 
stitutimal guaranty for the protection 
of the home from intrusion, and the sa- 
cred privacie® of life from invasions. 
Though courts under somewhat similar 
circumstances have reached opposite con- 
clusions, it appears to me that the Con- 
stitution itself and acts of | Congress 
passed for its enforcement, point the 
way with unerring certainty. 

Fourth Amendment Quoted. 

The Fourth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution provides as follows: ‘The right 
of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized.” 

This Constitutional provisions for the 
protection of the home, Congress has 
emphasized by Act of November 23, 1921, 
making it an offense, punishable by se- 
vere penalties, for any officer, agent 
oremploye Of the United States, engaged 
in enforcement of law, to search a pri- 
vate dwelling without a warrant. 

It is beyond the necessary purview of 
this opinion, and would serve no useful 
purpose, to consider whether in the cir- 
cumstances, a search warrant could le- 
gally igsue for the search of the prem- 
ises and the seizure of the property un- 
der the National Prohibition Act, in view 
of the Constitutnonal inhibition, which 
must be strictly construed, and the fur- 
ther limitation upon the issuance of 
search warrants, against private homes 
contained in Section 25 of the Vol- 
stead Act. 

It is all sufficient for this case that 
the Supreme Court has given full effect 
to the Fourth Amendment in the case 
of the United States vs. Agnello in an 
opinion rendered on October 12, 1925, 
in which they say “The search of the 
private dwelling without a warrant is, 
in itself, unreasonable and abhorrent to 

Congress has never passed 
purporting to authorize a 

search of a home without a warrant * * * 
Belief, however well founded, that an 
atticle sought is concealed in a dwelling 
| 


! . . . - 
, house, furnishes no justification for a 


search of that place without a warrant; 
and such searches are held unlawful 
facts unquestionably 
showing probabic cause.” 

This is conclusive of the case before 
us. I shall never endeavor to extend 


by implication the right to search dwell- 


| ing houses, beyond the limitations fixed 


by the Constitution and 
Congress. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the prop- 
erty and things of the said John Slater 
60 illegally seized, and all information 
andfacts concerning the same obtained 
by the illegal search of his dwelling and 
premises, be suppressed and excluded 


the acts of 


) ftom evidence on the trial against him. 


October 9, 1926, 
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Receivership 
Court Holds Legal Proof of Misconduct 


Lacking and Refuses to Disbar Attorney Fxem 


Handling of Damage Suit Censured and Acts Are Said to 


Savor of Champerty 


IN THE MATTER OF CHARGES PREFERRED 
AGAINST EpwarD DAVIDSON, DISTRICT 
CourT, NortHERN District, Ono, No. 
13658. 


In this case, charges against an at- 
torney of professional misconduct in- 
volving moral turpitude were dismissed, 
as the required legal proof to sustain 
the specifications was not found in the 
evidence. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Jones, J.: This matter was heard 
upon charges of professional misconduct 
involving moral turpitude preferred 
against Edward Davidson, a practicing 
attorney ‘and a member of the bar of this 
court. The committee of members of the 
bar, appointed by the court to investi- 
gate the alleged misconduct of Davidson, 
filed charges containing two specifica- 
tions. 

The alleged misconduct of Davidson 
arises out of his relation to his clients 
in two personal injury actions tried and 
concluded in this court. Mrs. William 
Bobo and Mrs. Ryner, both of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, had claims against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company for injuries 
received while riding as passengers on 
one of that company’s trains. In No- 
vember of 1921 they engaged Davidson 
to represent them and executed a con- 
tract providing that Davidson was to 
receive one-third of the gross amount 
recovered against the railroad company. 


Suits were duly commenced in this 
court. Upon trial, a verdict was returned 
in Mrs. Bobo’s case for $7,500, which 
verdict was reduced by this court to 
$5,000 on May 12, 1923, and judgment 
entered for that amount. The trial of 
Mrs. Ryner’s case resulted in a verdict 
of $9,500, a~vhich on December 2, 1922, 
was reduced to $7,500 by the court, and 
judgment entered accordingly. 


The charges of misconduct arose out 
of representations and an affidavit made 
to the Cleveland Bar Association by Mrs. 
Bobo, acting for herself and /for Mrs. 
Ryner, who, it appears, is an elderly, in- 
firm woman and mother of Mrs. Bobo. 


Made Second Contract. 


It is charged that subsequent to the 
execution of the one-third contingent fee 
contract of November, 1921, or on Sep- 
tember 5, 1922, Davidson procured Mrs. 
Bobo to execute another contract by the 
terms of which Mrs. Bobo was to receive 
$1,000 out of any money recovered in 
her action and he was to receive all over 
and above that amount; that on May 28, 
1923, Davidson reecived the sum of 
$5,000 in satisfaction of the judgment in 
Mrs. Bobo’s case, and thereafter paid to 
her the sum of $1,500; that upon demand 
of Mrs. Bobo for more money, he (David- 
son) paid her $250 additional; that after 
the complaint of Mrs. Bobo to the Cleve- 
land Bar Association, Davidson made 
further payments to her aggregating 
$175; that at the time of making these 
last payments, Davidson procured and 
induced Mrs. Bobo to withdraw her com- 
plaints to the Bar Association and to 
ask that the charges be withdrawn. 


With relation to the case of Mrs. Ry- 
ner, it is charged that Davidson on De- 
cember 9, 1922, received $7,500 in satis- 
faction of the judgment in her case, out 
of which he paid to Mrs. Ryner the sum 
of $1,000; that upon demand by his client 
therefor, Davidson paid her $275 addi- 
tional; that $175 of this amount was paid 
subsequent to the complaints filed with 
the Cleveland Bar Association by his 
client, Mrs. Bobo. 


The substance of these charges, and 
the specifications thereunder, is that 
Davidson retained for himself, out of the 
money received upon these judgments, 
sums considerably in excess of and dis- 
proportionate to legitimate fees for like 
services, and in disregard and in viola- 
tion of his contract and trust. 

To these charges Davidson filed an an- 
swer denying the allegations of both 
specifications and averring that the only 
sums of money retained by him for serv- 
ices were such as he was entitled to un- 
der a contingent fee contract. He denies 
that he has been guilty of professional 
misconduct, as charged. 


Woman Repudiates Claims. 


The committee of the bar charged with 
the duty of presenting these matters was 
exceedingly embarrassed before and at 
the trial by the extraordinary conduct of 
Mrs. Bobo, who repudiated her affidavit 
and all the complaints and _ representa- 
tions made by her to the Bar Associa- 
tion respecting the conduct of Davidson 
in relation to these two cases. 

When called as a witness by the com- 
mittee, she testified that Davidson had 
made a full and satisfactory settlement 
with her and Mrs. Ryner, and in aceord- 
ance with the original one-third con- 
tract. She denied having given to Mr. 
Abernathy, secretary of the Bar Associa- 
tion, the information contained in an 
affidavit (Com. Ex. 49) executed by her 
before a notary public in Chillicothe, on 
the 10th day of March, 1926, and upon 
which the charges were principally 
based. 

Her testimony now is that all of her 
demands for additional money from 
Davidson, and all of her statements: and 
complaints to the Bar Association, were 
induced, influenced and dictated by one 
Stone, who, it appears, was an “investi- 
gator’’ in the office of Davidson—the one 
exception being her letter to the Bar As- 
sociation requesting the withdrawal of 
the charges against Davidson, which she 
testified that she wrote and sent, but 
which the committee charges Davidson 
dictated and caused and induced her to 
send to the committee at the time of his 
last payment to her in February, 1926. 

The contract executed on September 5, 
1922, purporting to bear the signature of 
Davidson, and providing for the $1,000 
payment, only, to Mrs. Bobo out of any 
amount recovered, was introduced in evi- 


Despite Decision. 


dence (Com. Ex. 1) under expert testi- 
mony that the signature thereon was 
written by the same hand which signed 
Davidson’s answer to these charges. The 
letters exchanged between Mrs. Bobo 
and Mr. Abernathy were also introduced 
in support of the matters set out in Mrs. 
Bobo’s affidavit. 

Mr. Abernathy testified that all of the 


letters, together with the $1,000 contract, 
were sent to him by Mrs. Bobo; that in 
October, 1925, he had a conference with 
Davidson who, when asked about the 


| matter of the complaints of Mrs. Bobo, 


stated that they (Mrs. Bobo and Mrs. 

Ryner) were to get only $1,000.each un- 

der their contracts. This testimony is 

supported by the testimony of Miss Lahr, 

stenographer for the Bar Association. 
Davidson Denies Deal. 

Davidson testified that while the sig- 
nature on the $1,000 contract of Septem- 
ber 5, 1922, has the appearance of his, 
he did not subscribe his name to the mat- 
ter contained therein, and did not at any 
time have a $1,000 contract or make a 
settlement on that basis; that a full and 
complete settlement was made, as evi- 
denced by settlement papers introduced 
as Exhibits EE and CC, dated respec- 
tively December 30, 1922, and May 30, 
1923, together with supporting state- 
ments of loans and expenses, and can- 
celled checks therefor. 

Mrs. Bobo also denied the execution 
of the $1,000 contract of September 5, 
1922, and testified that the settlements 
with her and with Mrs. Ryner were in 
accordance with the above-mentioned ex- 
hibits. 

Out of this maze of conflicting and 
irreconcilable evidence, it is difficult to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion. The 
repudiation by Mrs. Bobo of the state- 
ments and affidavit, which were given to 
the committee of the bar, and which 
form the basis of these charges; her 
present claim that the whole matter, and 
her conduct, was induced by Stone; 
Davidson’s denial of the execution of the 
$1,000 contract, although admitting that 
the signature looks like his; his denial 
that he told Mr. Abernathy that he had 
such a contract; his charge that Stone 
rifled his files, making it impossible for 
him to heretofore present what appear 
to be papers evidencing a full settlement 
with his clients upon the basis of the 
original one-third contract—these and 
many other facts tend to confuse what 
might otherwise have presented 
less difficult of determination. 


I am satisfied that Davidson did exe- 
cute the $1,000 contract, but Iam unable 
to conclude that the settlements were 
made under it. I believe that Davidson 
told Mr. Abernathy, in October or No- 
vember, 1925, that he had such a con- 
tract with his clients, and I am satisfied 
that Mrs. Bobo made and swore to mat- 
ters given in her affidavit to Mr. Aber- 
nathy. 

Whether Stone rifled Davidson’s files 
and took his papers, I am unable to con- 
clude. If that was the fact and reason 
why he (Davidson) could not heretofore 
present the settlement papers, there was 
every reason why it would have been the 
part of wisdom to have told Mr. Aber- 
nathy or the committee, in the confer- 
ences and talks of October and Novem- 
ber, 1925. 

Contract Held Champertous. 


Whatever the reason for executing it 
or now denying the $1,000 contract, 
which was certainly champertous and 
also void in view of the relation existing 
between attorney and client; whatever 
was the motive for withholding the true 
facts from the committee or from Mr. 
Abernathy, may best be answered in the 
consciences of Davidson and Mrs. Bobo. 


It can not be seriously disputed, even 
without the opinion of the handwriting 
expert, that Davidson’s signaturé is sub- 
seribed to the $1,000 contract; and the 
finding that he did execute the paper is 
fortified by Mr. Abernathy’s testimony 
that Davidson told him he had such a 
contract and Davidson’s letter to Mrs. 
Bobo of May 31, 1923 (Com. exhibits 
32-33). 

It might well be that a possible ex- 
planation and reason for the execution 
of the $1,000 contract was that the plain- 
tiffs were nervous and alarmed about the 
trial and outcome of their cases and 
Davidson was apprehensive of the secur- 
ity for the large sums of money which 
he had advanced to his clients as loans 
and for expenses during the pendency of 
the suits. If that were the truth, how- 
ever, it could not justify the execution of 
what I have heretofore indicated was, in 
my opinion, a void and champertous con- 
tract. 

But, in the face of defendant’s exhibits 
EE and CC, purporting to be original 
settlement papers between Davidson and 
his clients, I am unable to find the spe- 
cific charges of professional misconduct 
sustained. To hold otherwise would re- 
quire a finding that the grossest fraud 
and perjury had been committed by Mrs. 
Bobo and Davidson in their testimony 
before the court. The evidence is not 
sufficient to sustain a clear and satisfac- 
tory legal conclusion to that effect, al- 
though exceedingly difficult to pass most 
cogent evidence tending to the contrary 
view. 

I deem it umnecessary to here review 
the conduct of Davidson, as a member of 
this bar, in the handling of these cases, 
but what I have here set down and found 
with respect thereto sufficiently points 
out wherein I considered his conduct of 
the cases subject to censure. Eliminat- 
ing the alleged base ingratitude of Mrs. 
Bobo and the duplicity of Stone does not 
leave Davidson’s conduct clear of just 
and serious censure. 

Quite aside from the precise issues un- 
der these specifications, and assuming 


Color of 


Office 


Receiver Declared 
pt From Suits 
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Bankruptcy 


- Power of Referee In Bankruptcy Case Held 
Limited to Jurisdiction In Which Named 


As Officer ot Court District Judge Declares Restraining Order on Another 
Court To Be Without Force. 


| District Court Holds He Can- 
not Be Sued Civilly for Acts 
Done Under Color of 


His Office. 


AMERICAN LOcoMOTIVE COMPANY, ET AL., 
y. CLIFFORD HISTED, ET AL., DISTRICT 
Court, Western District, Mo., No. 
Eq. 738. 

In this case it is held that a receiver, 
under appointment of a Federal Court, is 
such an officer of the courts of the 
United States as to allow removal of any 
civil suit against him for, or on account 
of, any act done under color of his 
office. 

The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
Albert L. Reeves, follows: 

In this proceeding, the several defend- 
ants have separately, as well as jointly, 
filed their petitions for removal to this 


| court and the plaintiffs have correspond- 


ingly moved to*remand as to each de- 
fendant. 
Facts of Case Summarized. 

A brief statement of facts will be suffi- 
cient to justify the ruling here made. 

At the time the suit was instituted 
and at the present time, defendant, Wil- 
liam T. Kemper, was and is receiver, un- 
der appointment of the District Court of 
the District of Kansas, for the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway Com- 
pany, a corporation. This receivership 
was pending at all of the times men- 
tioned in the petition. 

The petition challenges by sundry al- 
legations the good faith of the said Kem- 
per in performing his duties as receiver 
and the whole action is based upon al- 
leged delinquencies on his part, in asso- 
ciation with the other defendants. Un- 
der such circumstances, without regard 
to the question of diversity of citizenship 





issues | 


or the amount involved, the whole matter 
is cognizable in this court. 

By an amendment to section 35 of the 
Judicial Code, now section 1015, United 
States*Compiled Statutes 1918, provision 
was made for the removal of any civil 
suit “against any officer of the courts of 
the United States for or on account of 
any act done under color of his office or 
in the performance of his duties as such 
officer.” 

Holds Receiver Officer of Court. 

A receiver, under appointment of the 
Federal Court, is an officer of the court 
within the purview of this section. 
(Matarazzo vs. Hustis, 256 Fed. 882, Gs 
887; Lewis on RemoVal of Causes, sec- 





tion 140a). 

A careful perusal of the bill in the 
case discloses that it is based upon acts 
of the receiver “done under the color of 
his office or in the performance of his 
duty as such officer.” 

All other questions become immaterial 
in the controversy as it was clearly the 
purpose of the amendment to confer ju- 
risdiction of such controversies upon the 
National Court. The several motions to 
remand will be denied and jurisdiction 
of the matter in dispute will be retained 
here. Plaintiffs will be allowed excep- 
tions to this ruling. 

October 9, 1926. 


the settlements to have been made in 
accordance with the exhibits mentioned 
above, I deem it necessary to say that 
additional causes for the difficulties into 
which Davidson has placed himself arise 
out of the employment of the profes- 
sional investigator and the practice of 
making advances or loans by lawyers to 
clients pending the settlement or con- 
clusion of their cases. An obvious ex- 
ample of the former may be found in 
this case; the latter may not be apparent 
to those who make a practice of it, al- 
though certainly it bears closely to what 
was considered champerty, under the 
common law. ; 

It is interesting and astonishing to 
observe, from a recapitulation of the dis- 
tribution of the amounts received as 
judgments in these cases, the cost and 
expense of such litigation and the rela- 
tive interest of the client and attorney, 
and others. Mrs. Ryner’s judgment was 
$7,500, of which, according to the settle- 
ment papers, the attorney received 
$2,500; expenses for witnesses, auto 
hire, hotel, doctors, and cash, all ad- 
vanced by the attorney, $1,035; received 
by the client, $3,965. 

Mrs. Boba’s judgment was for $5,000, 
of which, according to the settlement 
papers, the attorney received $1,666; ex- 
penses for doctors, auto hire, witnesses, 
ete., all advanced by the attorney, $695; 
loans made by the attorney to client, 
$1,389; received by client, $1,250. 

It will clearly appear from these fig- 
ures that the interest of the client, par- 
ticularly in Mrs, Bobo’s case, had shrunk 
from a two-thirds interest to less than 
one-third interest before the ~— was 
tried and concluded. The litigation really 
ceased to be that of the injured party. 
Her interest was submerged and the case 
was, in point of fact, maintained to the 
end that the attorney should recover his 
loans, expenses advanced, fees, and the 
cost of trial. 


Davidson Defends Acts. 

It was stated by Davidson during the 
trial of this case that the making of 
loans and advancing expenses pending 
trial and settlement was common prac- 
tice among attorneys engaged in per- 
sonal injury litigation; that “they all did 
it, otherwise the indigent and disabled 
plaintiff would be left destitute.” 

Whatever the reason for such practice, 
or whatever may be urged in defense of 
it, it can not be sustained upon any ethi- 
cal grounds, and ought to be condemned 
and abandoned, It is champertous in its 
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IN THE MATTER OF Music MASTER Cor- 
PORATION, IN BANKRUPTCY AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, District CouRT, EASTERN 
District, N. Y., No. 14408%. 


The referee in bankruptcy for the 
District Court, Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, attempted by an ex parte or- 
der to restrain the preceeding of an ac- 
tion pending in the District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York, but 
the latter court pointed out that he 
didn’t have jurisdiction and the restrain- 
ing order was not given effect. 

Hays, Hershfield and Wolf, attorneys 
or the Trustee, Wolfgang S. Schwa- 
acher, of counsel; Metcalf and Branch, 
attorneys for the plaintiff, Daniel E. 
Fitzpatrick, of counsel. 

Judge Grover Ms Moscowitz delivered 
the opinion, the’full text of which fol- 
lows: 

This is a motion made by the trustee 
of the Music Master Corporation, bank- 
rupt, enjoining and restraining the prose- 


ao th 


cution of a certain action pending in this 


court, in which Adelbert T. Emerson is 
plaintiff and Sheip & Vandergrift, Inc., 
Nelson Vandergrift, Walter L. Eckert 


and Music Master Corporation are de- 
fendants. 


The Music Master Corporation was ad- 
judicated a bankrupt in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania on the 14th of July, 1926, 
made an ex parte order containing the 
following provisions: 

“It is ordered, adjudged and decreed 
that Adelbert T. Emerson is hereby re- 
strained from proceeding further against 
the Music Master Corporation in a cer- 
tain action now pending in the United 
States District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, wherein Adelbert T. Emerson 
is plaintiff, and Sheip & Vandergrift, Inc., 
Nelson Vandergrift, Walter L. Eckert 
and Music Master Corporation are de- 
fendants. 


“Said David S. Ludlum, Trustee of the 
bankrupt estate of Music Master Corpo- 
ration, is hereby authorized to apply to 
the Judges of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York to restrain Adlbert T. Emerson 
from proceeding further in said action 
in so far as it applies to Music Master 
Corporation, defendant. 


“This is to further certify that Music 
Master Corporation, bankrupt, has been 
referred to the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania to C. Henry Stinson, Referee, 
before whom all proceedings in said bank- 
ruptcy case are now pending.” 


Order Requested By Trustees. 


The order was evidently based upon 
a petition signed by the trustee con- 
taining the following provisions: 


“2. Your petitioner further repre- 
sents that there is pending in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York, under the term 
number L2594, an action of Adelbert 
T. Emerson, plaintiff, v. Sheip & Van- 
dergrift, Inc., Nelson Vandergrift, 
Walter L. Eckert and Music Master Cor- 
poration, for the recovery of damages 
in a large amount, on the theory that 
the plaintiff was the sole and exclusive 
use of the words ‘Music Master’ and 
that the defendants have used said 
name to the great loss of the plaintiff. 

“3. Your petitioner respectfully re- 
quests Your Honorable Court to enter 
an order staying said proceeding in so 
far as it applies to Music Master Cor- 
poration, defendant; and further re- 
quests Your Honorable Court to au- 
thorize him to make a like application 
in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York, so 
that said action, so far as it applies 
to the Music Master Corporation now 
in bankruptcy, may be stayed.” 

It appears that the action sought to 
be stayed contains two causes of ac- 
tion: 

(1) For an alleged conspiracy. 

(2) In tort, for the alleged 
ducing of a breach of contract. 

It does not appear that they are dis- 
chargeable under the Bankruptcy Act. 

Apparently the Referee in Bank- 
nature, if not clearly legally so. There 
is no apparent reason why these two 
cases should not have been conducted 
and concluded in an approved ethical and 
professional manner, and proper settle- 
ment papers executed with the client 
which in themselves would furnish ade- 
quate protection to the lawyer against 
ungrateful clients or unscrupulous in- 
vestigators. 


Concluding as I do that the evidence 
of professional misconduct involving 
moral turpitude has not met the required 
legal proof to sustain the specifications, 
I can not do otherwise than dismiss 
them. 


It should be said, however, in fairness 
to the Bar Association, its secretary, and 
the committee, that they have acted in 
accordance with what was clearly their 
duty. Cases of this character, by their 
nature, are unpleasant for the committee 
required to prosecute and the court to 
hear, 

Those responsible for presenting the 
charges are to be commended for their 
conduct of the proceedings in the face of 
embarrassing and disconcerting situa- 
tions created by Mrs. Bobo’s repudiation 
of her former representations and affi- 
davit, and by the conduct of Davidson 
himself. The committee could not re- 
trace its steps and withdraw the charges 
without impairing the efficacy of the bar 
in purging its membership of those who 
have been guilty of professional miscon- 
duct. 

October 2, 1926, 


in- 


ruptcy was not thoroughly advised of 
the nature of the action pending in 
this court, and as the petition upon 
which the application was based states, 
the action is “for the recovery of dam- 
ages in a large amount, on the theory 
that the plaintiff has the sole and ex- 
clusive use of the word ‘Music Master’ 
and that the defendants have used said 
name to the great loss of the plaintiff.” 
Ancillary Jurisdiction Asked. 

The said trustee requests that this 
court exercise ancillary jurisdiction in 
aid of the trustee in bankruptcy. 

Section 2 of the Bankruptcy Act, Sec- 
tion 9586, United States Compiled 
Statutes (1916) provides: 


“The Court of Bankruptcy as here- 
inbefore defined, viz, District Court of 
the United States and the several States 

. are hereby made courts of bank- 
ruptcy and are hereby invested, within 
their respective territorial limits as now 
established or as they may be hereafter 
changed, with’ such jurisdiction at law 
and in equity as will enable them to ex- 
ercise original jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
proceedings in vacation, in chambers and 
during their respective terms, as they are 
now or may be hereafter held, to * * * 
(20) eexrcise ancillary jurisdiction over 
persons or property within their respec- 
tive territorial limits in aid of a receiver 
or trustee appointed in any bankruptcy 
proceeding pending in any other court of 
bankruptcy.” 

The trustee in his affidavit relies upon 


the order of the referee in invoking the 
discretion of this court as he sets forth 
nothing other than a general conclusion 
in his affidavit to the effect that the prose- 
cution of the action in this District will 
“harass a proper administration in bank- 
ruptcy of the estate of the said Music 
Master Corporation and will tend to em- 
barrass the bankruptcy proceedings and 
interfere with the proper enforcement of 
the provisions of the bankruptcy act rela- 
tive thereto.” 
Holds Referee Exceeded Powers. 

Ordinarily, this court would be guided 
by the action of the referee in bankruptcy 
in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
but it appears that the referee did not 
have all the facts before him. The ref- 
eree, appointed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, was without power to stay 
the action pending in this District. He 
was authorized, however, to permit the 
trustee to make an application to this 
court for a stay of the action pending in 
this court. 


In the matter of Acme Harvester Co. v. 
Beekman Lumber Co. 222 U. S. 300, 
Justice Day, in writing the opinion of the 
court, said at page 311: 


“As to the injunction, we are of the 
opinion that there was no power in the 
District Court to issue an ex parte in- 
junction, 311, without notice or service of 
process, attempting to restrain the 
Beekman Lumber Company from suing 
in a State outside the jurisdiction of the 
District Court. Such proceeding could 
only have binding force upon the lumber 
company if jurisdiction were obtained 
over it by proceedings in a court having 
jurisdiction, and upon service of process 
upon such creditor. 

“Whether ancillary proceedings could 
be had in a District Court in aid of the 
jurisdiction of an original court of bank- 
ruptcy was a subject of much discussion 
and diverse decisions in the Federal 
courts. In Babbitt v. Dutcher, 216 U. S. 
102, 54 L. ed. 402, 30 Sup. Ct. Rep. 372, 
and Re Elkus, 216 U. S. 115, 54 L. ed. 407, 
30 Sup. Ct. Rep. 377, the matter came be- 
fore this court, and it was there deter- 
minded that there was ancillary jurisdic- 
tion in the courts‘of bankruptcy, in aid 
of the original jurisdiction in the bank- 
ruptey court, to make orders and issue 
proceeses summarily in aid of the origi- 
nal jurisdiction. In the opinion of Babbitt 
v. Dutcher it was pointed out by Mr. 
Chief Justice Fuller, speaking for the 
court, that the jurisdiction of the bank- 
ruptcy courts under the act of 1898 was 
limited to their respective territorial lim- 
its, and was in substance the same as 
that provided by the act of 1867, giving 
such courts jurisdiction in their respec- 
tive districts in matters of proceedings in 
bankruptcy. The necessary deduction 
from these cases is to deny to the Dis- 
trict Courts jurisdiction such as_ was 
sought to be asserted in this case by the 
issuing of an injunction against one not 
a party to the proceedings, and which 
undertook to have effect in the distant 
jurisdiction outside the territorial juris- 
diction of the District Court. Under the 
act of 1898, as expounded in the two 
cases in 216 U. S. supra, the injunction 
might have been sought in the District 
Court of the United States in the dis- 
trict in Missouri, where personal service 
could have been made upon the Beekman 
Lumber Company. Since the decision in 
the cases referred to Congress has passed 
the act of June 25, 1910, amending the 
bankruptcy law, specifically giving ancil- 
lary jurisdiction over persons and prop- 
erty within their respective territorial 
limits to the District Courts of the 
United States in aid of the receiver or 
trustee appointed in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding pending in another court of bank- 
ruptcy. 36 Stat. at L. page 838, chap. 
413." 

I am inclined to deny the motion for a 
stay but I think that orderly procedure 
suggests that a motion be made before 
the referee to vacate the ex parte order. 
I shall withhold decision on this motion 
until disposition of the motion before the 
referee. 

September 28, 1926, 


Evidence 


of Fraud 


Falsity of Statement | 
By Bankrupt Is Held : 
No Bar to Discharge 


Court Finds No Evidence of 
Fraud to Obtain Money 
as Described in 
Statute. 


IN THE- MATTER OF MarTIN D. Forb, 
BANKRUPT, District CouRT, WESTERN 
DISTRICT, WASHINGTON, No. 7648. 
Objection to the discharge of a bank- 

rupt was made in this case as the bank- 
rupt had made a false financial state- 
ment in writing for the purpose of se- 
curing a bond guaranteeing the bank- 
rupt’s faithful performance of a con- 
tract. The court overruled the objec- 
tion, holding that there was not an ob- 
taining of money or property. 

John J. Kennett, Esq., Kenneth Dur- 
ham, Esq., and Ray Wardell, Esq., ap- 
peared for the bankrupt, and Warren. 
H. Lewis, Esq., for the objecting, 
creditor. ° 

The full text of the opinion, by 
Judge Jeremiah Neterer, follows: 


Objection is made to the discharge of» 
the bankrupt cn the ground that he ob- 
tained money or property on credit upon 
a materially false statement in writing 
made by him for the purpose of obtain- 
ing such credit. 


The bankrupt is a contractor and for 
the purpose of securing the faithful per- 
formance of a contract for the erection 
of a building, made a financial statement 
in writing to the objecting creditor as 
a basis for credit, and the creditor be- 
lieved the statement to be true and ex+ 
ecuted a bond guaranteeing compliance 
of contract and payment of all claims; 
and that the statement was false and 
known to be false by the bankrupt at 
the time it was made; that he failed in 
the execution of his contract and that he 
failed to pay bills and claims on ac- 
count of the said contract, and that the 
creditor, as maker of said bond, was 
compelled to pay the same sum; _ that 
said bankrupt has not since paid any 
part of the same; and that said claim 
has been duly filed and allowed in the 
bankruptcy proceeding. 

The sufficiency of, the objection is 
challenged. The Act of June 25, 1910, 
reads: 


’ 


Statute Is Recited. 

“* * * (3) obtained money or prop- 
erty on credit upon a materially false, 
statement in writing, made by him to 
any person or representative for the 
purpose of obtaining credit from such 
person.” 

The word “credit” comes from the 
Latin word, “credore,” to trust, and may. 
be said to imply ability by reason of 
property or estates to make promised 
payment. Bouvier’s Law Dict, ‘says: 

“Credit: The ability to borrow on the 
opinion conceived by the lender that he 
will be repaid. A debt due in conse-,,, 
quence of a contract of hire or borrow- 
ing of money. The time allowed by the 
creditor for the payment of goods sold 
by him to the debtor.” 

“Credit” requires a debtor and creditor 
relation. 

The obtaining of the surety bond did 
not create the relation of debtor and 
creditor; no “money or property” on 
credit was obtained from the surety com- , 
pany. The relation pertained to the fu- 
ture. The act, supra, says that the state- 
ment must be “made by him to any per- 
son or representative for the purpose of 
obtaining credit from such person.” The 
relation of debtor and creditor is a pre- 
requisite. . 

The bonding company became a guar- 
antor and not a creditor. A- guarantor 
is one who makes a guarantee. A guar- 
antee is an undertaking to answer for. 
another’s liability, and collateral thereto; 
a collateral undertaking to pay the debt. 
of another in case he does not pay it, 
Dole v. Young, 24 Pick. 252. 

Cannot Extend Law. 

While the policy of the law is to refuse 
a discharge to a person guilty of prac- 
ticing fraud, the court may not legislate 
and extend the plain provisions of the 
statute. While a collateral liability was 
created from the bankrupt to the surety 
company, the relation of creditor on the 
part of the surety company had not been 
created. 

The Court of Appeals in re Bleyer, , 
215 Fed. 896, did, in substance, hold that 
“credit” meant pecuniary benefit, but in 
that case the relation of debtor and. 
creditor was created between the bank 
and the corporation of which the bank- 
rupt was an officer and stockholder, and 
the money obtained was obtained for the, 
use of the bankrupt, and the court said: 

“Where it clearly appears that the 
bankrupt has obtained personal pecu- 
niary benefit from the false statement, 
whether it regards his own property or 
the property of someone else, he does 
that which prevents him from securing , 
a discharge.” 

Bankrupt Got Money. 

All of the relations, however, were 
presently created by the bankrupt fraud- 
ulently obtaining the money in the name_ 
of his corporation. In re Oliner, 262 Fed. 
at 734, the same court explicitly held 
that a provision of the Bankruptcy Act 
is not to be extended by construction. In 
re Tanner, 192 Fed. 572, Judge Rudkin 
said: 5 

“In my opinion * * * the indemnity 
bond in question is not property within 
the meaning of the statute, and if it is, 
it was not obtained on ‘credit’ because 
the relation of debtor and creditor did 
not exist after the bond was obtained 
any more than before.” 

The Act of February 5, 1908, denied, 
the discharge where a person obtained . 
property on credit; the amendment of 
June 25, 1910, enlarges the provision to 
“money or property,” but does not change 
the relation or statuts of the parties. 
The bond not being property, is not 
made money by the amendment, supra. 
The demurrer is sustained. 

September 23, 1926, 
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Trade 
Marks 


Conviction Reversed 
An Liquor Case for 
Fault in Indictment 


“ 


Failure to Specify Nature of 
Alleged Megality in Im- 
port Held to An- 
nul Count. 


Harry C. HARTSON AND BARNEY DUKEN 
¥. Unitep STATES, CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS, SECOND Circuit, No. 258. 
A conviction by the District Court, 

Northern District, New York, for con- 
spiracy to sell imported liquors to a Fed- 
eral prohibition agent was found by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, to be sustained by the evidence, but 
a count of an indictment attempting to 
charge receiving, concealing, etc., intox- 
icating liquors, unlawfully imported, was 
held insufficient by faiting to allege that 
the liquor was unlawfully imported and 
in failing to specify the nature of the 
unlawfulness. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court follows: 

‘Writ of error to judgments of con- 
viction entered in the District Court for 
the ‘Northern District of New York. 

Jehn E. Judge, of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
{@#r plaintiff in error; Oliver D. Burden, 
ot Syracuse, N. Y., for the United States. 

Mack, Circuit Judge: It is necessary 
to. consider only the first and third counts 
of. the indictment under the third of 
which Duken was convicted and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment and 
$500 fine, and under each of which Hart- 
son was convicted and sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment, distributed two 
years on the first, one and one-half years 
on the third, and one-half year on the 
sixth count, and in addition $2,000 fine 
on. the first count. His guilt under the 
sixth count charging a specific sale con- 
trary to the National Prohibtion Act is 
conceded. 

Conspiracy Charged. 

The first count charges that one Lyons, 
as to whom there was a severance, Hart- 
son, and Duken conspired together with 
one Parks and others, whose names were 
unknown, to commit an offense against 
the United States of unlawfully import- 
ing and bringing into the United States 
intoxicating liquors fit for beverage pur- 
poses containing more than one-half per 
cent of alcohol, and receiving and con- 
cealing the same after such importa- 
tion and thereafter transporting them in 
the district and possessing and selling 
them, knowing them to have been 
brought into the United States contrary 
to/law, which liquors were forbidden to 
be brought to, received, possessed, trans- 
ported, or sold therein. Overt acts in- 
cluding the sale to Parks are properly 
alleged. 

As a conspiracy charge this count 
auffces. Although the conspiracy charged 
is to commit several different offenses, 

ome of them in violation of the Revenue 

ct and others of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act (Comp. St. Section 10138% et 
seq.), but a single conspiracy is alleged. 

All of the details essential to a charge 

of the substantive offenses are not re- 

quired for a conspiracy count. A bill of 
particulars would have supplied them. 

Parks was a Government agent inves- 
tigating conditions in Plattsburg, near 
the Canadian border. He was introduced 
to Hartson by Lyons in the latter’s bar- 
room cafe. But there was more than a 
mete introduction. Lyons, according to 
Perks’ testimony, first had to ask him 
for his name; he was a stranger. 

‘"ken Lyons asked Hartson if he could 
supply Parks with 15 cases of William 
Dow ale, a Canadian. ale, saying “he is 
up here after a load of ale and he is all 
right and fix him up.” A deal for the 
saié was promptly made _ by Hartson. 
Subsequently the liquor bearing the Ca- 
nadian label was delivered and paid for 
at a nearby garage. 

Evidence Held Sufficient. 

This evidence in our judgment suffices 
to sustain the charge of consipracy by 
Lyons and Hartson that Hartson should 
sell the imported liquors to Parks. 

The third count charges that the de- 
fendants “feloniously, knowingly, and 
unlawfully received, concealed, sold, and 
ifacilitated the receiving, concealing, 
transportation and sale of * * * intoxi- 
cating liquors * * * fit for use for bev- 
erage purposes and * * * knew that such 
intoxicating liquors nad been unlawfully 
imported and brought into the United 
States from the Dominion of Canada, 
contrary to Section 593 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922 (Comp. St. Section 5841h-13).” 

As stated in Gillespie v. United States 
(C.'C. A.) 18 F. (2d) 736, (United States 
Daily, Index p. 1406, col. 2, decided by 
us June 29, 1926, this section of the 
Tariff Act is substantially like Rev. St. 
Section 3082 (Comp. St. Section 5785). 
To* charge an offense under this section, 
the merchandise must be alleged to have 
been unlawfully imported and defendants 
to“have known this. 

Assuming that the allegation of de- 
fendants’ knowledge is equivalent to an 
allégation both of the fact of unlawful 
impottation and of defendants’ knowl- 
edge thereof, there is neverthless no 
specification as to the nature of the un- 

’ lawfulness. The failure so to specify 

was held after conviction in Keck v. U. 

S., 172 U. S. 434 19 S. Ct. 254, 48 L. 

Ed. 605, to nullify the first count of the 

indictment there considered. In the 

Gillespie Case, the unlawfulness was ex- 

pressly charged to have been the importa- 

tion without the permit required by law. 

Clearly, too, this count plainly pur- 
ported to be drawn under the Tariff Act 
and especially in the light of the sixth 
count, it cannot be sustained as charg- 
ing’ a sale contrary to the National Pro- 
hibition Act. U.S. v. Stafoff, 260 U. S. 
477, 481, 43 S. Ct. 197, 67 L. Ed. 358. 

Conviction Is Reversed. 

It follows that, as Duken was found 
guilty only on this count, judgment of 
conviction as to him must be reversed. 

_ As to Hartson the conviction and sen- 

tence must be reversed as to count 3; it 

| must, however, be affirmed both as to 
i 
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Damage 


Claims 


Three Alleged Infringements of Patent Devices 
As to Warps for Weaving Are Refused by Court 


Some of Claims Held 
Covered by Prior Art 


Similar Machinery Is Declared 
to Have Been Invented 
Many Years Back. 


BARBER COLEMAN COMPANY V. JAMES 
WITHNELL, District Court, Mass., No. 
Eq. 1851. 

Patents Nos. 977166 and 1115399 and 
the 218th claim of Patent No. 1442776, 
issued to H. D. Colman and relating to 
preparing warps for weaving by mount- 
ing on them the necessary harness and 
reeds, were held not infringed in this 
suit, either by reason of invalidity or dis- 
similarity of the defendant’s machine. 

The full text of the opinion, which was 
delivered by Judge Morgan, follows: 

This is a suit for the infringement of 
three patents each to H. D. Colman, one 
No. 977166, dated November 29, 1910, 
which I shall refer to as the patent of 
1910; another No. 1115399, dated Octo- 
ber 27, 1914, which I shall refer to as the 
patent of 1914; and a third No. 1442776, 
dated January 16, 1928, which I shall re- 
fer to as the patent of 1923. The usual 
defenses are interposed, viz., nonin- 
fringement, and invalidity if construed 
to cover defendant’s machine, and also a 
suggestion that the 1923 patent is in- 
valid or limited because of double pat- 
enting. 

All three patents relate to preparing 
warps for weaving by mounting on them 
the necessary harnesses and reeds. This 
is done, either by tieing each thread of 
the new warp to the corresponding 
thread of the old one on which the reed 
and harnesses are still mounted, or by 
drawing each end of the new warp 
through its proper harness and reed. 
Machines for doing the first are called 
warp-tieing machines, those for doing 
the second, warp-drawing machines. 

The defendant’s machine neither ties 
nor draws the warp. It merely picks up 
the warp threads successively and pre- 
sents them to an operative who draws 
them in by hand. It is an aid to hand- 
work, while the machines of the patents 
are fully automatic. 


All Mounting Once 
Was Done by Hand 


Mounting the harnesses and reeds on a 
warp has always been recognized as a 
necessary and troublesome piece of work. 
Until the advent of the machinery made 
by the plaintiff and its predecessors in 
business it was, on the evidence, done by 
hand. I remember as a boy seeing in the 
Fail River cotton mills lines of women 
and girls patiently and carefully draw- 
ing in, thread by thread, the new warps. 
In devising machines to perform this 
task, the plaintiff and those under whom 
it claims, made a valuable contribution 
to the industry. If this result was 
brought about by the patents—and the 
claims thereof—here in suit, such pat- 
ents and claims are entitled to friendly 
and sympathetic consideration and to a 
wide range of equivalents. 


The defendants do not admit that such 
is the fact or that the claims here in suit 
are for the inventions to which that re- 
sult is attributable. In complicated ma- 
chines like these many factors enter into 
commercial success, and it is not easy, 
nor always possible, to say how much 
any given factor contributed. 

A warp consists of many separate 
threads, or “ends,” wound on a beam 
which is in effect a large spool. By pass- 
ing a warp over a rounded bar and put- 
ting tension on it, all its threads can be 
brought into the same plane and for 
practical purposes into proper sequence, 
i. e. the threads are not crossed enough 
to interfere with successful weaving. 
But when this has been done the spaces 
between the threads are unequal; and 
this unevenness of spacing presented 
difficulties in designing a machine to 
draw or to tie warps. 

The first problem was to devise some 
mechanism for keeping the operating 
parts of the machine in contact with the 
leading warp thread. It often happens 
that in stretching the warp over a bar 
two threads will lie very close together, 
and on the other hand, single threads 
will become widely separated (compara- 
tively speaking) from their fellows. The 
machine must also be able to pick up 
but one of two closely adjacent threads, 
as well as a thread which was widely 
spaced. / 

All this had long been recognized at 
the time when the plaintiff’s inventor, 
Colman. entered the field. As early as 
1868 Biggs had taken out a British pat- 
ent upon a machine for drawing-in 
warps, in which he showed mechanism 
for handling one by one the warp 
threads. It worked upon a principle 
which is that of a successful machine, 
built and sold by the plaintiff’s prede- 
cessor in business, the American Warp 


counts 1, the conspiracy, and 6, the sub- 
stantive crime, because as the law stands 
we have no power to prevent the cumula- 
tion of sentences even though the sub- 
stantive crime is the one which the con- 
spiracy contemplated. 

We have, however, often said that this 
practice seems to us plainly improper. 
Except under unusual circumstances, the 
aggregate of sentences should not ex- 
ceed the maximum for either the sub- 
stantive offense or for the conspiracy. 

As we have done before, so now we 
take the occasion to say that we shall 


| be willing to recommend to the pardon- 


ing power a corresponding commutation, 
if we are asked to do so. 

Judge Rogers’ death prevented his 
participation in this opinion; in confer- 
ence he had concurred in the affirmance 
as to Hartson. 

September 27, 1926, 
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Drawing Co., but which is basically dif- 
ferent from that of the patents here in 
suit. There appear to have been two 
different solutions of the problem. 

In this country several patents for 
warp-tieing and warp-drawing machines 
which long anticipated Colman, and 
which operate upon the same general 
principle as his machines have been put 
in evidence. All of them either advanced 
the operating mechanism to the warp 
or—which amounts to the same thing— 
advanced the warp to the mechanism. 
They all had a thin, flat selector with a 
smooth guiding surface which engaged 
and glided on the leading warp thread 
and was provided with a projecting hook 
or notch which caught the thread and 
carried it forward. This is shown in 
Rice (No. 176194, April 18, 1876) in 
Sherman, Ingersoll & Moore (No. 
255088, March 14, 1882), Sherman 
(No. 355221, December 28, 1886) and In- 
gersoll (No. 590008, Spetmber 14, 1897). 

In some of these, e. g. Sherman, and 
Shemran, Ingersoll & Moore, the se- 
lector was a thin circular disk having 
on its periphery a notch which caught the 
leading thread; and in both of these last 
patents there were means af adjustment 
to make the notch deep or shallow accord- 
ing to the size of the yarns being used. 
The point of these notches was wedge or 
chisel shaped, i. e. it had a sharp flat 
edge adapted to enter between the lead- 
ing thread and the thread next to it. 

If the notch were set too small, or 
the thread at the point where the selec- 
tor met it happened to be oversize— 
which would often happen—-it cannot be 
doubted that the edge of the notch 
caught in the thread and pulled it along, 
The same must have been true of the 
straight selector shown in the Ingersoll 
patent of 1897. 


Patent Granted in 1910 


Is Considered in Detail 

The first of the patents in suit, that 
of 1910, is upon a form of selector. In 
it the outer point of the notch is rounded 
into a needle-like point sufficiently sharp, 
and tapering to penetrate into the sub- 
stance of a thread which for any reason 
does not pass to the inner side of the 
point and seat itself within the pocket.” 
(Patent p. 1, lines 53 et seq.) “All 
threads excepting those * * * small 
enough to enter the hook opening are 
speared or impaled by the sharp point 
ofthe hook,” (Patent p. 1, lines 58 et 
seq.) 

All the claims of this patent here in 
suit contain the word “impale” as de- 
scribing the action of the hook-point of 
this selector. 


The defendant’s selector consists of a 
straight feeler into which is set a flat 
blade, the tip of which projects beyond 
the side of the feeler in such away as to 
make a notch. It is exactly ** came 
idea shown in the Sherman pat« 586 
and the Sherman, Ingersoll «& ..oore 
patent of 1882, above referred to, except 
that in those patents the selector is cir- 
cular, and in the defendant’s it is 
straight. The notch point is chisle- 
shaped as those were, instead of needle- 
like as in the patent. Undoubtedly it 
catches in the thread when the thread is 
oversize or the notch is to. small, 
just as the selectors did in_ the 
patents last referred to. But the de- 
fendant’s device has not the “tapering,” 
needle-like point for “spearing” or “im- 
paling” a thread which is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the plaintiff’s 
patent. It differs from the patent very 
much as the patent differs from the 
prior art. 

It follows that this patent is not in- 
fringed by the defendant, and as to it the 
bill should be dismissed. 


The 1914 patent is for a machine for 
drawing warps. It has never been com- 
mercially manufactured and sold. Some 
of the inventions covered by this patent 
appear to have been made by Coleman as 
long ago as October 24, 1894, when he 
filed an application for a United States 
patent, which by subsequent proceedings 
became merged into the application for 
this patent. At the expiration of this 
patent in 1931, Colman will have been 
claiming, and for practical purposes will 
have hada monopoly of these inventions 
for 38 years. 


All Elements in Claim 
Declared To Be Old 


The claims of this patent here in suit 
relate to a thread-controlled sensitive 
feed for the carrier. The twelfth may 
be regarded as the most typical. All 
the elements in this claim were old, and 
the combination was old, with the possi- 
ble exception of the last element which 
reads as follows: “and a sensitve feeler- 
finger arranged to bear against the fore- 
most thread and to control the moving 
means.” 

The feeler-finger is a long and deli- 
cately balanced lever under tension of 
a light spring which tilts the top for- 
ward. The top contacts with the leading 
warp-thread. The advance of the warp- 
carriage on which the feeler is mounted 
overcomes the spring and swings back 
to the top of the feeler by the pressure 
of the warp thread. This motion of the 
feeler throws out of action a pawl, by 
which (acting on a ratchet) the carriage 
is advanced, thereby bringing the car- 
riage to rest. 

When the leading thread has ‘been 
taken away, the feeler, under the -in- 
fluence of the spring, retakes its ad- 
vanced position. This frees the pawl 
to operate again, and the carriage moves 
forward until arrested as above de- 
scribed. The feeler-mechanism is en- 
tirely independent of the thread-select- 
ing mechanism, which may be disre- 
garded in this discussion. 

In the defendant’s machine the func- 
tions of the feeler and the selector are 
combined into the feeler-selector above 
described. It is mounted on a 
delicately balanced lever having a light 
i spring which tends to draw the feeler 








One Patent Is Invalid 
Plaintiff Is Informed 


Merits’ Attributed to Second 


Found in Decision to Be 
Much Exaggerated. 


part forward—as is the case in the 
Colman patent. As the carriage ad- 
vances the forward motion of the se- 
lector-feeder becomes limited at a cer- 
tain point in its cycle by contact with 
the warp, and it thereby throws out of 
operation the. machinery (which con- 
sists of pawl and ratchet) by which 
the carriage is moved. 

To some extent the two mechanisms 
involve the same underlying principle, 
viz, a pivoted feeler held back or 
limited in motion by the leading warp- 
thread as the carriage advances, until 
it finally throws the feed out of ac- 
tion. Beyond this they are radically 
different. The defendant’s machine is 
infinitely simpler and more ingenious, 
displaying invention of a high order as 
compared with the complicated and com- 
mercially unsuccessful machine of the 
patent. 


Newness of Principle 
Involved Is Taken Up 


The first question under this patent 
is, I think, whether mechanism for con- 
trolling the movement of the carriage 
by the contact of such a pivoted feeler 
with the leading warp thread was new 
with Colman. If so, he would be en- 
titled to such a wide range of equiva- 
lents and modifications as would in- 
clude the defendant’s device. That this 
is the fact the defendant disputes. The 
references principally relied upon are 
the patents to Biggs, to Sherman, In- 
gersoll and Moore, and to Shackleton 
and Binns, above referred to. In the 
Biggs patent the carriage has a num- 
ber of revolving cylinders with screw 
threads on their surfaces which are set 
at a slight angle to the plane of the 
warp and progressively engage the 
warp-threads as the carriage advances, 
The rotation of these cylindrical screws 
separates and spaces the warp-threads. 
Finally, as the carriage continues to ad- 
vance, the leading warp-thread is 
dropped off the end of the last cylinder, 
and rests upon a pivoted finger (called 
“trigger” inthe patent) which it de- 
presses. This operates to arrest the mo- 
tion of the carriage, which remains 
stationary until the thread upon the 
“trigger” in the patent) which it de- 
moval of that thread allows the “trig- 
ger’ to retake its normal position, and 
the forward movement of the car- 
riage is resumed, until another thread 
drops onto it. (Biggs patent, p. 2, 
lines 35 et seq.) 

This patent discloses the idea of con- 
trolling the movement of the carriage 
by the pressure of the leading warp 
thread, on a pivoted lever, although the 
way in which the idea is worked out 
is very different from that embodied in 
the plaintiff’s machine, because it is not 
the advance of the carriage which causes 
the pressure en tke feeler, hut the ten- 
sion of the thread. In the Biggs ma- 
chine the carriage is not moved by a 
ratchet and pawl driven by the power 
on the machine, but is drawn forward 
by a weight controlled by a gear which 
earries a check-stud which is engaged 
by the feeler. 


Prior Art Is Found 


To Invalidate Charges 

In the plaintiff’s brief the Biggs 
patent is distinguished un the ground, 
inter alia, that the advance of its car- 
riage is “fixed and regular’, the im- 
plication being that in the 1914 patent 
the advance is not of that character. 
No such limitation found in the 
claims. In all machines the advance is 
step by step, the length of the step de- 
pending, in the plaintiff’s machine, on 
the size of the ratchet-teeth and the 
movement of the pawl, and in the Biggs 
on the size and arrangement of the con- 
trolled gear. 

In the Sherman, Ingersoll and Moore 
patent, the leading thread, after being 
seized and drawn out of line by the 
selector, pulls a lightly balanced arm, 
which it rotates in such a way as to 
throw out of action the stopping mech- 
anism, thereby allowing the machine 
to continue in operation. If the selec- 
tor fails to catch and bring forward a 
warp thread, the arm is not rotated and 
the stop-motion comes into action and 
stops the machine. Here again we see 
the action of the machine continued or 
arrested with reference to the leading 
warp thread, but not by pressure caused 
by the advance of the carriage. The 
Shackelton & Binns patent also shows 
mechanism governed by the leading 
warp thread for stopping the entire 
machine; and Claim 5 of this last 
patent is a combination of the basic 
elements “and devices to operate the 
catches to stop the machine when a 
warp thread breaks or is not caught by 
the needle.” 

Summarizing the prior art, it shows 
that the idea of controlling the feed 
through mechanism depending for its op- 
eration upon the leading warp thread 
was not new at the time of the Colman 
application, and had been worked out 
in several machines. 

The next question is whether the de- 
fendant’s machine infringes the patent 
construed in the light of the prior art; 
and this requires consideration of the 
dissimilarities between the two devices. 
The Colman feeler was, as I have said, 
a long delicately hung lever which was 
intended to be in constant contact with 
the leading warp thread while the ma- 
chine was in use. It yielded to the pres- 
sure of the warp when the carriage ad- 
vanced and thereby threw the feed 
mechanism out of action. It had no mo- 
tion except a slight backward and for- 
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Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 


Of All United States Courts. 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ATTORNEY AND CLIENT: Suspension and Disbarment: Evidence. 
]'SBARMENT proceedings require legal proof of charges of misconduct against 


attorney.—In re Charges Preferred against Edward Davidson (District Court, 
Northern District of Ohio.) Index page 2780, Col. 2. 


BANKRUPTCY: Discharge: False Financial Statement. 


WHERE false financial statement was made for purpose of obtaining bond, held 
it was not within the statute as not having been made to obtain money or 
property.—In re Martin D. Ford, Bankrupt (District Court, Western District of 


Washington). Index page 2780, Col. 4. 


BANKRUPTCY: Actions against Bankrupt: Injunctions and Stays. Jurisdiction. 
A REFEREE appointed by one District Court is without power to stay an action 


pending in another District Court, as jurisdiction is limited to the respective 
territorial limits—In re Music Master Corporation, in bankruptcy, Philadelphia 


(District Court, Eastern District of New York). 


Index page 2780, Col. 7. 


CUSTOMS LAWS: Indictment on Information. 
Count of indictment charging that defendant “feloniously, knowingly and un- 
lawfully received, concealed, sold and facilitated the receiving, concealment, 


transportation, and sale of * * * 


intoxicating liquors * * * 


and knew 


that such intoxicating liquors had been unlawfully imported and brought into the 
United States from the Dominion of Canada, contrary to section 593 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922,” held insufficient as merchandise must be alleged to have been unlaw- 
fully imported and because no specification as to nature of unlawfulness.—Hartson 


and Duken v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit). 


2781, Col. 1. 


COURTS: Removal of Suits: Grounds. 


Index page 


A RECEIVER, under appointment of a Federal Court, is an officer of the Court 

and comes within Comp. St. Sec. 1015, so that a civil suit against him for, or 
on account of, any act done under color of his office may be removed.—American 
Locomotive Co. v. Clifford Histed (District Court, Western District of Missouri). 


Index page 2780, Col. 4. 


PROHIBITION: Suppressing Evidence Illegally Obtained. 
VIDENCE obtained upon search of dwelling without a warrant, suppressed and 
excluded.—United States v. John Slater (District Court, Western District of 


Pennsylvania). Index page 2780, Col. 1. 


SEARCHES AND SEIZURES: Necessity of Warrant. 


WHERE the door of a dwelling was open and the officers saw what proported to 

be a still, they were, nevertheless, unauthorized to search and seize without 
a warrant; and a motion will lie to suppress evidence obtained by a such a search.— 
United States v. John Slater (District Court, Western District of Pennsylvania). 


Index page 2780, Col. 1. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Infringement. 


ATENT No. 977166, to H. D. Coleman, relating to preparing warps for weaving 
by mounting on them the necessary harnesses and reeds, held, not infringed.— 


Barber Coleman Co. v. Withnell (District Court of Massachusetts). 
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PATENTS: Infringement. 


Index page 


ATENT No. 1115399 to H. D. Coleman, machine for drawing warps, certain 
claims of which relate to thread-controlled sensitive feed for carriage, if con- 
strued broadly enough to read on defendant’s machine would read on machines of 
prior art, held not infringed, as plaintiff is not entitled to narrow construction for 
prior art and broad construction for defendant.—Barber Coleman Co. v. Withnell 


(District Court of Massachusetts). 


PATENTS: Invalidity. 


Index page 2787, Col. 2. 


PATENT No. 1442776 to H. D. Coleman, 218th claim, relating to preparing warps 

for weaving by mounting on them the necessary harnesses and reeds, held to 
contain combination shown in prior art; if construed as covering all stop motions 
controlled by the warp thread, it lacked novelty; and restricting action of stop- 
motion to a particular part of a machine, except where problem presents special 
difficulties, does not constitute invention but is matter of machine design; claim 


invalid.—Barber Coleman Co. v. Withnell (District Court of Massachusetts). 


page 2781, Col. 2. 
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TRADE MARKS: Similarity: Goods of Same Descriptive Properties. 


DESPITE rule of resolving reasonable doubt against newcomer, use of trade-mark 

“Sammy.” registration No. 158948, September 19, 1922, in view of trade-mark 
“Uncle Sam,” registration Nos. 80682, January 17, 1911, and 83600, September 26, 
1911, for goods of same description, held not apt to create confusion of goods or 
origin, and cancellation denied.—Salant & Salant, Inc., v. Feldman & Weinman; 
Decision (Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Index page 2781, Col. 7. 
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ward one around its pivot, and it per- 
formed no function except that of feeler. 

The defendant’s feeler-selector is car- 
ried on a short lever mounted on an arm 
which is moved by a revolving cam. It 
moves lengthwise as well as oscillates. 
At one part of the cycle its tail is drawn 
over a stationary cam giving a circular 
movement to the selector. A large part 
of the time it is not in contact with the 
warp at all, being sometimes entirely to 
one side of the warp, and at other times 
(when it is carrying forward a thread 
which it has seized) some distance ahead 
of the warp. It has a sliding motion 
past the warp. At one stage in its 
movement, it responds to the action of a 
light spring and is pulled against the 
leading warp thread, which momentarily 
limits its motion in that direction. If 
the carriage be close to the thread so 
that the pull of the spring is resisted by 
it and the feeler is thereby kept nearly 
vertical to the warp, the feed mechanism 
of the carriage is kept out of action. 

If. on the other hand, the carriage is 
so far from the warp that the feeler 
is on a decided slant when it comes into 
contact with the leading warp thread, 
the feed mechanism of the carriage op- 
erates, and the carriage moves up, until 
the feeler becomes so nearly vertical 
when it touches the warp that it again 
throws the feed out of action. After 
contacting with the warp the feeler has 
the sliding motion past it above referred 
to, in the course of which it seizes by 
its notch above described the leading 
warp thread. Having done so, it sep- 
arates that thread and pulls it away 
from the others, and presents it to be 
acted upon by the other parts of the 
machine. 


‘**Radical Difference” 


Is Found In Feelers 


Whether the defendant has infringed 
depends primarily on whether he has 
used the mechanical idea of this Colman 
patent; or, as stated in the plaintiff’s 
brief, “no court would hold a defendant 
as an infringer if he had not appropri- 
ated the invention even though the lan- 
guage of the claim, as mere language, 
might apply to his machine” (p. 64). 

There is, I think, a radical difference 
between a feeler in constant contact with 
the warp, swinging forward and back 


around a stationary pivot, and one which 
moves in every direction and during 
most of its cycle is entirely out of con- 
tact with the warp and makes use of the 
warp only to limit its forward play at 
a certain point in its cycle. It had been 


shown in the prior art that the leading 
warp thread was the thing by which the 
feed of the carriage must be controlled, 
and that ® could be used by its pres- 
sure on a pivoted lever to accomplish 
that result. Colman showed that the di- 
rect pressure of the feeler against the 
warp caused by the forward motion of 
the carriage could be used to control 
the feed. 


In the defendant’s device the pressure 
of the feeler against the warp is set up, 
not by the movement of the carriage, but 
by the rotation of the cam which proiects 
connection with a stop motion which 
stopped the entire machine, and also be- 
cause of the improbability that such an 
invention would be referred to in only 
one of the 298 claims which the patent 
includes, the point is not free from 
doubt, I have reached the conclusion 
that the claim ought to be interpreted 
in accordance with the plaintiff’s view. 
The defendant still contends that the 
claim so construed is invalid because 
anticipated, and because it is “nebulous” 
and “indefinite,” and for a result or idea, 
rather than for specific mechanism. 


The first four elements of this claim 
in combination are shown in Biggs too 
clearly to require discussion. The only 
room for doubt is whether the other ele- 
ment is there also. The carriage in that 
patent is drawn forward by a weight; 
its propulsion is entirely independent of 
the power driving the machine. Its feed 
is regulated solely by the escapement 
gear controlled by the “trigger” or 
feeler. As I understand the patent, the 
screw-like selectors continue to revolve 
whether the carriage is moving or at 
rest. If this be so, the claim in suit is 
precisely readable on Biggs. 


Claims of Plaintiff 


| Held Exaggerated 


It is argued by the plaintiff that the 
Biggs patent is for an inoperative ma- 
chine, that it is a mere paper patent 
and a foreign one at that, and that it 
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“Sammy” Is Upheld 
As Trade Mark for 
Use on Work Shirts 


Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents Denies Name Con- 
flicts With “‘Uncle 


Sam.”’ 


SALANT & SALANT, INC., Vv. FELDMAN & 
WEINMAN, Decision, ASS’T. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 


Cancellation of the trade mark 
“Sammy”, in view of the prior registra- 
tion of “Uncle Sam” for goods of the 
same descriptive properties, was denied 
in this appeal from the Examiner of In- 
terferences, Cancellation No. 1142 of 
Trade Mark Registration of Feldman and 
Weinman, issued September 19, 1922, 
No. 158948, for work shirts. 

Newell and Spencer appeared for Sa- 
lant & Salant, Inc.; Erwin I. Feldman 
for Feldman and Weinman. 

The full text of the First Assistant 
Commissioner, William A. Kinnan’s deci- 
sion follows: 


Damage Is Alleged. 


This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the party Feldman and Wein- 
man, registrants, of the decision of the 
examiner of trade-mark interferences, 
granting the petition of Salant and Sal- 
ant, Inc., that registration No. 158948, 
Sept. 19, 1922, be canceled. 


The registrants, Feldman and Wein- 
man, have registered the notation 
“Sammy” as a trade-mark for use on 
work shirts. Petitioner, Salant and Sal- 
ant, Inc., alleges probable damage by 
reason of its prior use of the notation 
“Uncle Sam” displayed in connection 
with the figure of the mythical Uncle 
Sam, for which it has obtained registra- 
tions No. 80682, January 17, 1911, and 
No. 83600, September 26, 1911, issued to 
petitioner’s predecessor and used upon 
the same class of goods, work shirts. 


Prior Use Established. 


The evidence submitted on behalf of 
petitioner establishes adoption and use 
of the mark “Uncle Sam” from a date 
long prior to the entrance of the re- 
spondent into the field. The goods 
being substantially identical, there is 
presented in view of the respondent’s 
later activities in the use of its mark 
substantially the sole question of the 
similarity of the marks. 

Both parties have taken testimony and 
there are some statements by the wit- 
ness Yaspan on behalf of petitioner to 
the effect that actual confusion of goods 
or origin has taken place. The evidence 
is not sufficient, however, upon which to 
base a holding of actual confusion. The 
testimony of Yaspan has been held to be 
of the hearsay order. He does not clearly 
state that any one confused the goods of 
the two parties but merely leaves such 
an inference to be drawn, if possible, 
from his statements as to his experience 
in seeking to sell the goods of his com- 
pany to Mr. Max Citron. 


Difference Is Outlined. 


If the names involved in the two 
marks were Uncle Bill and Billy, respec- 
tively, or Uncle Jim and Jimmy, respec- 
tively, it would seem proper to hold that 
if the later in the field had adopted the 
mark Billy or Jimmy probably confusion 
would be shown and the petition should 
be sustained. The notation Uncle Bill 
or Uncle Jim would not refer to any 
particular individual and there are many 
persons to whom such a designation 
could apply. Purchasers would readily, 
as stated by the examiner of interfer- 
ences, use both names indiscriminately, 
if such names were Bill and Billy, or Jim 
and Jimmy, since the name Billy or 
Jimmy may be regarded as the diminu- 
tive of the name Bill or Jim. The peti- 
tioner’s mark, howéver, would be tend- 
ily understood by the average purchaser 
as indicating that mythical character 
well known as smybolic of the United 
States Government or of the United 
States. 


Decision Is Reversed. 


The mark “Uncle Sam” is used in con- 
nection with a representation of this 
distinctive and characteristic mythical 
individual. The respondent, on the other 
hand, has registered the word “Sammy” 
alone and there is nothing in its regis- 
tration or in its notation or mark as 
actually used that suggests the mythical 
individual or his designation by peti- 
tioner’s notation. While, as stated by 
the examiner of interferences, the deter- 
mination of this case is not without diffi- 
culty and while the rule of resolving 
reasonable doubt against the newcomer 
should be followed, yet I am unable to 
reach the conclusion that there is prob- 
able confusion of goods or of origin if 
the two marks are used by their respec- 
tive owners in the same market. 

The decision of the examiner of trade- 
mark interferences granting the petition 
is reversed and his recommendation that 
the respondent’s registration be canceled 
is disapproved. 


cannot be availed of to invalidate a later 
United States patent. I quite agree 
that a patent for a meritorious inven- 
tion ought not to be defeated by an in- 
operative and practically worthless 
patent of prior date; the law to that 
effect is well and justly settled. But 
when both patents are upon complicated 
machines involving many different in- 
ventions and requiring great practical 
knowledge and skill to adapt them to 
the market, lack of commercial use or 
success is not strong evidence that the 
inventions disclosed were not genuine 
and meritorious. For instance the plain- 
tiff’s 1914 patent has 107 claims; the 
machine therein described was not. com- 
mercially successful; but that fact has 
not been, and I do not think could be, 
urged with much force against the valid- 
ity of the patent. 


To be continued in the issue of 
October 19. 
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Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps Orders 


~ Approval Is Given 


13 Proposed Leases 
For Postal Quarters 


Occupancy in Some Instances 
to Run for Ten Years, Says 
Announcement by De- 
partment. 


Approval of 13 proposals covering 
leases for postal quarters has just been 
announced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The leases are for offices at Brod- 
head, Wis.; Roanoke, Va.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Blaine, Wash.; Coatesville, Pa.; 
Noville, Iowa; Carnegie, Okla.; Rose- 
ville, Ill.; Witt, Ill; Brookville, Ind.; 
Wildwood, Fla.; Birmingham, Ala.; and 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Brodhead, Wis., accepted proposal of 
trustees, Dicknell Lodge, No. 94, F. and 
A. M., to lease new quarters on the west 
side of Clinton street, between Exchange 
and Cooke streets, for a term of 10 
years, from January 1, 1927, or date of 
occupancy. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

Roanoke, Va., annex, accepted pro- 
posal of Mr. Lawrence S. Davis to lease 
present quarters on the north side of 
Church avenue, between First and Jef- 
ferson streets, for a term of five years, 
from June 1, 1927. Lease to include 
heating and lighting fixtures, heat, light, 
power for electric fans, water and jan- 

‘ itor service. 
Lease in Nashville Renewed. 


Nashville, Tenn., Northteast Station, ac- 
cepted proposal of Mesdames Sarah 
Brown and Otellia Stelzer to lease pres- 
ent quarters at 305 Wilburn street, for 
a term of ten years, from April 1, 1927, 
or date thereafter addition and improve- 
ments are completed. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Blaine, Wash., accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Georgie L. Westcott to lease pres- 
ent quarters at the northwest corner of 
F and Washington avenue,-for a term 
of 10 years, from March 15, 1927, or 
date improvements are completed. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Coatesville, Penna., accepted proposal 
of National Bank of Coatesville to lease 
present quarters pn the north side of 
Lincoln Highway, between Second and 
Third avenues, for a term of five years, 
from July 1, 1926. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, water, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Moville, Ia., accepted proposal of Mr. 
C. E. Anderson to lease present quar- 
ters on the south side of Main street, 
between Pearl and Second streets, for 
a term of five years, from January 1, 
1927, or date quarters and furnace are 
placed in satisfactory condition. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for eiectric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Carnegie, Okla., accepted proposal of 
Carnegie Lodge No. 294, A. F. and A. M.; 
to lease new quarters on the west side 
of Broadway, between Main Street and 
Bertha Avenue, for a term of 10 years, 
from December 1, 1926, or date of occu- 
pancy. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
light, water, safe, power for electric 
fans, parcel post and postal-savings 
furniture when necessary. 


Quarters Leased from Bank. 


Roseville, Ill., accepted proposal of the 
First National Bank to lease new quar- 
ters at the northeast corner of Main 
Street and Penn Avenue, for a term of 
10 years, from June 1, 1927. Lease to 
include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal-savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Witt, Ill, accepted proposal of the 
First National Bank of Witt to lease 
present quarters on the west side of 
Second Street, between Broadway and 
Middleton Street, for a term of 10 years, 
from November 25, 1926. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal-savings furniture when necessary. 

Brookville, Ind., accepted proposal of 
Mr. John S. Jones to lease quarters to 
be erected on the east side of Main 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth 
Streets, for a term of 10 years, from 
January 15, 1927, or date of occupancy. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electrical fens, 
parcel post and postal-savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Wildwood, Fla., accepted proposal of 
Mr. Basil Marcus to lease new quarters 
on the west side of Dixie Highway, near 
Wander street, for a term of ten years, 
from November 16, 1926, or date of oc- 
cupancy. Lease to include heating and 
lighting fixtures, heat, light, power for 
electric fans and water. 

Birmingham, Ala., proposed station in 
Fairview district, accepted proposal of 
Fairview Lodge No. 644, A. F. & A. M., 
between Avenues X and Y, for a term 
of 10 years, from January 1, 1927, or date 
of occupancy. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat,-light, water, safe, power for 
electri¢ fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

St. Louis, Mo., Preetorious, Station, ac- 
cepted proposal of Audrey Realty Com- 
pany to lease new quarters at the south- 
west corner of Jefferson avenue and Po- 
tomac street, for a term of ten years, 
from February 1, 1927, or date improve- 
ments are completed. Lease to include 
equipment, fuel, light. water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
Savings furniture when necessary 
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Accounting Office 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 


expenditures made by the 
troller General follow: 


Comp- 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
The Comptroller General of the 


22687 


A-14100(S)-A-15356. Mileage—Tem- 
porary duty—Navy officers. An officer 
of the Navy who, under orders involv- 
ing a permanent change of station, per- 
forms temporary duty involving travel 
from San Francisco, Calif., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., with 14 hospital attendants 
and nine Marine guards in effecting the 
transfer of a draft of 37 insane patients, 
is not entitled to mileage for said travel, 
same not constituting travel “without 
troops” within the meaning of the 
mileage law. 25 Comp. Dec. 819; 26 id. 
159; 27 id. 502. He is entitled, however, 
to transportation, Pullman accommoda- 
tions and cost of transfers en route. 

A-15434(S). Pay — Drill National 
Guard—Aviation duty. The drill period 
of an organization of the National Guard 
is the time it is actually in the per- 
formance of armory drill and instruction, 
not less than one and one-half hours, 
and the mere statement in orders that 
the drill period will continue to an hour 
beyond that time, to cover flights made 
during the remainder of the day, can 
not have the effect of making the drill 
period cover the entire time specified, 
and the officers and enlisted men of the 
Air Service organization of the National 
Guard who performed flights after the 
actual termination of the prescribed or- 
ganization drill are not entitled to flying 
pay. See 5 Comp. Gen. 815. 

A-15642(S). Appropriations—Availa- 
bility to remove overhead wire menaces 
to aviation. The appropriation, “Avia- 
tion, Navy, 1927,” for maintenance, re- 
pair and operation of aircraft factory, 
air stations, fleet and all other aviation 
activities is not available for payment of 
cost incident to the placing of privately- 
owned overhead telegraph wires under 
ground because of alleged interference 
with aviation activities for the reason 
as an air menace the removal of the 
wires would be incumbent upon the com- 
pany, and the proposed expenditure 
would be in the nature of improvement 
to private property inuring to the bene- 
fit of the owners and to that extent be 
a gratuity. 

A-15661(S). Subsistence—Per diem in 
lieu—Army officer traveling in connec- 
tion with National Guard. An officer of 
the Regular Army assigned as instruc- 
tor at a camp of instruction of the Na- 
tional Guard may not be paid a per diem 
in lieu of subsistence under Circular No. 
19, W. D. 1925, notwithstanding his 
orders so provide; but is entitled to re- 
imbursement of his actual expenses of 
subsistence and for subsistence only his 
pro rata share of mess accommodation 
cost where messes were maintained by 
the National Guard units undergoing 
instruction. 


A-2274(S). Settlements—Reopening 
on change in construction of law. Where 
an account has been settled under de- 
cisions of the accounting officers, it will 
not be reopened, on account of a subse- 
quent decision in which the law under 
which the claim was made was construed 
differently from the theretofore prevail- 
ing practice, for the purpose of resettling 
the account either in favor of or against 
the claimant. 13 Comp. Dec. 53; i2 Op. 
Atty. Cen. 386; 4 Comp. Gen. 636. 
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Money Values Fixed 
For Postal Orders 
To Be Sent Abroad: 


Notice by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Covers Remittances 
to Spain, Norway and 
the Netherlands. 


Postmaster General New has signed 
order No. 4756 advising postmasters that 
in the issue of postal money orders the 
money of the United States “shall be 
converted into that of the Netherlands 
and the Netherlands East Indies at the 
rate of 40 cents to the florin, into that of 
Norway at the rate of 24 cents to the 
krona, and into that of Spain at the rate 
of 15 cents to the peseta.” 

The full text of the order follows: 

“Order No. 4756—It is ordered that on 
and after October 16, 1926, in the issue 
of postal money orders the money of 
the United States shall be converted into 
that of the Netherlands and the Nether- 
lands East Indies at the rate of 40 cents 
to the florin, into that of Norway at the 
rate of 24 cents to the krona, and into 
that of Spain at the rate of 15 cents to 
the peseta.” 

At the same time instructions were is- 
sued to postmasters and others concerned 
covering the change in conversion rates 
in money orders to the countries men- 
tioned. The instructions were approved 
by R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master General. The full text follow: 

Conditions in the foreign exchange 
market are again such as to make neces- 
sary changes in the conversion rates for 
the issue of postal money orders on 
certain countries, and Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 4756 directs that, effec- 
tive Saturday morning, October 16, 1926, 
the rate for the florin of the Nether- 
lands shall be 40 cents, that of the Nor- 
wegian krona 24 cents, and that of the 
Spanish peseta 15 cents. 

For the Netherlands and the Nether- 
lands East Indies Table No. 70, for Nor- 
way Table No. 53, and for Spain Table 
No. 43 as they appear in Form 6749a, 
“Conversion tables for use in interna- 
tional money-order business,” should be 
used. 

Postmasters and postal employes are 
cautioned to guard against errors by 
consulting conversion tables in connec- 
tion with the last notice of change re- 
ceived, since any loss imposed upon the 
remitters or payees by lack of care 
will be charged against the postal em- 
ployes at fault. 


Vacancies Announced 
In Postal Service 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has been requested by the Post 
Office Department to hold examinations 
of applicants for appointment of post- 
masters to several presidential and 
fourth-class vacancies. It has also been 
announced that post office inspectors 
have been directed by the Post Office 
Department to make investigations with 
a view to the appointment of postmast- 
ers to various fourth-class vacancies. 

The announcements were contained 
in two bulletins, the full text of which 
follows: 

Bulletin No. 1—The Civil Service 
Commission has been requested to hold 
examinations of applicants for appoint- 
ment of postmasters at the following 
places. The commission will give due 
notice at the respective post offices of 


Rural 
Routes 


the date when these examinations will 
be held. Information from whatever 
source permissible under the civil ‘serv- 
ice rules touching the suitability of 
eligibles will be given careful con- 
sideration. 

Presidential vacancies: Cannon, Del.; 
Conyers, Ga.; Flat Rock, Mich.; Catlett, 
Va.; Gretna, Va.; Gary, W. Va. 

‘ 


Fourth-class vacancies: Towner, Col.; ? 
Atkins, Iowa; Atlanta, La.; Cambridge, 


Me.; Cranberry Isles, Me.; Davisville, 
R. I.; Cassard, Va.; Sussex, Wis. 
Bulletin No. 2—Post office inspectors 
have been directed to make investiga- 
tions with a view to the appointment 
of postmasters at the places named be- 
low. Due notice will be posted at the 
respective post offices of the date when 
these examinations will be held. In- 
formation from whatever source permis- 
sible under the civil service rules touch- 
ing the suitability of eligibles will be 
given careful consideration. 
Fourth-class vacancies: Vah Ky., 
Ariz.; Larkin, Ark.; Odell, Ark.; Three 
Brothers, Ark.; Harrods Creek, Ky.; 
Sharer, Ky.; Williamsport, Ky.; Pure- 
water, Mont.; Bennetts Landing, N. H.; 


By Rail and Water 


Post Office Department Author- 
izes Rescinds and Restates 
Services. 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has announced 
changes affecting the transportation of 
mails by railroads and steamboats. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Railroad Service. 

Authorized: 113733—From Septem- 
ber 12, 1926, service from Pinehurst to 
Trout Creek, Mont., via the “Low Line 
or Water Grade,” 17.19 miles, is au- 
thorized as a part of route No. 113733 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

Rescinded: 101716—Order of May 15, 
1926, (Bul. 14082), authorizing service 
between Wells River and Newport, Vt., 
63.73 miles, as a part of route No. 
101716 of’ the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, formerly stated as a part of 
route No. 101724 of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, effective June 1, 1926, 
is hereby rescinded; to be covered by 
route No. 101797 from June 1, 1926. 

Restated: 101797—From June 1, 1926, 
service by the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road route 101724, between Wells River 
and Newport, Vt., 63.73 miles, is re- 
stated as route No. 101797 in the name 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

108760—-From September 19, 1926, the 
distance between Mt. Shasta and Weed, 
Calif., on route 108760 of the Southern 
Pacific Company is restated at 12.92 
miles instead of! 11.70 miles. 

108781—From September 19, 1926, 
service between Klamath Falls, Ore., to 
Weed, Calif~{ distance 85.80 miles, on 
route 108781 of the Southern Pacific 
Company, is restated to be performed 
instead between Klamath Falls, Oreg.; 
and Black Butte (no) Calif., distance 
84.50 miles. 

Steamboat Service. 

49088 — South Pass—Port Eads — 
Louisiana—The proposal of Augustin A. 
Buras, of 3128 DeSoto Street, New Or- 
leans, La., under the advertisement of 
August 5, 1926,’ for service from South 
Pass to Fort Eads, La., and back, six 
times a week, in safe and suitable steam- 
boat or other power boat, from October 
16, 1926, to June 30, 1930, at the rate 
of $540 per annum, is accepted; contract 
to be executed accordingly. 


Meredith Center, N. H.; Craigsville, N 
Y.; Jaybird, Ohio; Cook Place, Tenn.; 
Mineral Park, ‘Tenn. 

Mail Route Changes 


Changes Announced in Force of Rural Letter Carriers 


Loyd E. Randolph, Van Buren, Mis- | 
souri, has been awarded a contract for | 
rural mail service between Van Buren | 
and Garwood, Missouri, the Post Office 
Department has just announced. The 
Department also announced the establish- 
ment of a new rural service in Pennsyl- | 
vania, mileage and schedule changes on 
other routes. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Established. J 

MISSOURI—45616: Van Buren to Gar- 
wood railroad station (n. 0.), 13 miles 
and back, seven times a week. Contractor | 
not required to transport other than first- 
class and newspaper mail. From October 
7, 1926, to June 30, 1927. Loyd E. Ran- 
dolph, of Van Buren, contractor, at $750 
per annum. 

PENNSYLVANIA—10987: Dunlo, by 
Salix, Elton, and Geistown, to Johnstown, 
15 miles and back, six times a week. The 
postmaster at Dunlo is authorized to em- 
ploy a temporary star-route service under 
section 1396, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, for the transportation of first-class 
and newspaper mail only, at not to exceed 
$960 per annum, effective October 8, 1926. | 

MINNESOTA—41997: Round Lake to | 
Worthington, 12 miles and back, six 
times a week. Contractor not required 
to transport other than first-class and 
newspaper mail. Contract with Elmer J. 
Nelson, of Round Lake, under’ section 
1396, Postal Laws and Regulations, for 
temporary star route service from Octo- 
ber 16, 1926, to June 30, 1927, at the rate 
of $780 per annum. 

NEVADA—75997: Reno to Chilcoot, 
Calif., 31 miles and back, six times a 
week. The postmaster at Reno is author- 


ice, under section 1396, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, for the transportation of 
first-class and newspaper mail only, at 
the rate of $5 a round trip, from October 
18, 1926, to June 30, 1927. 
Discontinued. 
LOUISIANA—49232: Shuteston 
Sunset. From October 15, 1926. 
seded by No. 49054.) 
OKLAHOMA—53184: 
Reeves (station of 





to 
(Super- 


Muskogee 
Muskogee). 


to | 
From | 


October 31, 1926. Superseded by rural 
delivery No. 1, Muskogee.) 

53185. Taft to Webster. From Octo- 
ber 31, 1926. (Superseded by rural deliv- 
ery No. 3, Muskogee.) 

Changed. 

KENTUCKY—29616: Jamestown to 
Flatbush. From October 1, 1926, supply 
Ono at the site authorized September 25, 
1926; increasing distance 0.31 mile. 

MINNESOTA—37137: Lake Linden to 
Houghton. From October 19, 1926, in- 
crease service to nine times a week. 

NEBRASKA—57326: Gordon to Bates- 


| land, S. Dak. From October 19, 1926, 


change service on the trip from Gordon 
only, so as to require carrier to travel by 
way of Denby, S. Dak., and schoolhouse 
(n. 0.) at northeast corner section 35, 
township 36, range 42, between Albany 
and Batesland; increasing distance 4.1 
miles,’one way, equal to 20.5 miles and 
back. 

NEW YORK—7118: Malone to Duane. 
From October 16, 1926, change service so 


as require carrier to travel from Malone | 


by Whippleville to Duane, returning by 
Ayers (n. 0.) and Titus Lake (n. 0.) to 
Malone; no change in distance. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—59123: Bison to 
Perthenia. From October 16, 1926, end 
at Perthenia (n. 0.), omitting Perthenia 
(post office discontinued); no change in 


| distance. 


59288: Manderson to Albany, Nebr. 
From October 19, 1926, end at Denby, 
omitting Albany, Nebr.; decreasing dis- 
tance 1.05 miles. (Post office at Albany 
supplied on No. 57326.) 

UTAH—69998: Helper to Rains. From 
October 16, 1926, change and restate 


service so as to be from Helper by Peer- | 


less, Spring Canyon, Standardville, and 
Latuda to Rains, 
Helper; no change 4n distance. 

WYOMING—64302: Lusk to Jay Em. 
Restate original distance as equal to 30 
miles nad back, ‘intermediate distances 
being as follows: Between Lusk and Jay 
Em, 25 miles; between Jay Em and 
Moore Springs (n. 0.), 12 miles; between 
Moore Springs (n. 0.) and Smith’s ranch 
(n. 0.), 13 miles; between Smith’s ranch 
(n. 0.) and Lusk, 10 miles. 


FLORIDA—23207: Anna Maria to 


returning direct to | 


Bradentown. From November 1, 1926, 
embrace and supply Longbeach, both 
ways, between Anna Maria and Cortez; 
increasing distance 7 miles. 
INDIANA—383123: Nineveh to Edin- 
burg. From October 7, 1926, change 
service so as to require carrier to travel 
the Maux Ferry Road and the Kansas 
Road; increasing distance 2.46 miles. 
MISSOURI—63450: Roanwood to Op- 
heim. From September 22, 1926, supply 
Opheim at the site authorized July 1, 
1926; decreasing distance 0.84 miles. 
TENNESSEE—27315: Barr to To- 
mato, Ark. (1) Order of September 25, 
1926 (Bul. 14192), extending service to 
end at Tomato, Ark., omitting Barfield 
(n. o.), increasing distance 2 miles, effec- 
tive October 1, 1926, is rescinded. (2) 
From October 1, 1926, change service so 
as to end at Hales Point, omitting Bar- 
field, Ark. (n. 0.); no change in distance. 
Schedules. 
ALABAMA—24336: Grove Oak to 
Dawson: From November 1 to February 
28, when motor vehicle can be used: Leave 
28, when motor vehicle can be used. Leave 
Grove Oak daily except Sunday 12:30 p. 
m.; arrive Dawson by 2 p. m.; leave Daw- 
2:30 p. m.; arrive Grove Oak 4 p. m. 
son daily except Sunday 2:30 p. m.; ar- 
rive Oak Grove 4 p. m. From March 1 
to October 31, when motor vehicle can be 
used: Leave Oak Grove daily except 
| Sunday 5:45 a. m.; arrive Dawson by 7 
a. m.; leave Dawson daily except Sunday 
on receipt of mail from Collinsville; ar- 
rive Grove Oak in 1 hour and 15 minutes. 
When motor vehicle can not be used: 
Leave Grove Oak daily except Sunday 
5:45 a. m.; arrive Dawson 9:45 a. m.; 
leave Dawson daily except Sunday 10 a. 
m.; arrive Grove Oak by 2 p. m. Effective 
November 1, 1926. ~ 
CALIFORNIA—76307: Groveland to 
Mather. June 1 to September 30: Leave 
Groveland Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 





m.; leave Mather Tuesday, Thursday and 


Saturday, 1 p. m.; arrive Groveland by | 


3:30 p. m. October 1 to May 31: 

Groveland Thursday 8 a. m.; 

Mather by 4 p. m.; leave Mather Friday 
| 8 a. m.; arrive Groveland by 4 p m. 
| Effective at oneg@ 


Leave 


day, 8 a. m.; arrive Mather by 10:30 a. | 


arrive | 
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Att STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitTHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Stand- 
ard Library-Index and File Cards, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centi- 
meters, approximately 3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of libraries in 


America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: 
Number enclosed in | 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed 


in ( ) 


The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 
] indicate an open card entry covering the serial set 
indicate the Congressional Library card 


printed for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 


usable for the reprint. 


Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print: 
those ordering cards: from this list will occasionally have to wait; 


the OUT 


check has its full significance. 


\ 


PRACTICAL AIDS TO AMERICAN BUSINESS: .Issued by the Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerceg Department of Commerce. 


CARD.I: 


Gratis distribution. 
26—26869. 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is concerned chiefly with the 
collection and dissemination of information relating to foreign markets for 
American goods and with the investigation of «4rtain phases of domestic commerce. 
The domestic commerce studies now being undertaken treat principally of problems 
in distribution with the idea of eliminating waste. 

The Bureau assists American firms engaged in foreign trade by furnishing in- 
formation concerning oversea markets; nature of the competition encountered and 
methods of meeting it; sources of supply of materials, especially raw products; 
tariffs; customs regulations; commercial laws; shipping and financing; and many 
other subjects that have a bearing upon market conditions abroad. 

New information regarding foreign fields is constantly being received from the 
Bureau’s own commercial attaches; from resident trade commissioners; from travel- 
ing trade commissioners, who are specialists in particular lines; and from American 


consular officers. 


The Bureau maintains 17 district offices and 35 cooperative offices in the United 


States. 


It has commercial attaches and resident trade commissioners in the princi- 


pal capitals and commercial centers of the world, and employs a corps of traveling 
experts in various lines who make reports of specific nature relating to their par- 


ticular fields. 
CARD II: 


Commodity, technical, and regional divisions in Washington interpret, digest, 
and compile the flow of commercial material coming into the Bureau in Washington 
from all parts of the world, and these divisions see that the information is made 
available promptly in practical form to American business men cither direct from 
Washington or through one,of the more than 50 field offices maintained in the 


United States. 


The Bureau is solely a “service” branch of the United States Government and 
concerns itself only with promoting American commercial interests in the world’s 


markets. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING REMOVALS, REDUCTIONS, SUSPENSIONS, 


AND FURLOUGHS: 
Washington, D. C. FORM 505: 


Issued by the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Gratis distribution. 


PUBLIC ROADS: A JOURNAL OF HIGHWAY RESEARCH: VOLUME 7, NUM- 


BER 7: 


Issued by the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture. 
Subscriptions $1.00 per year; single issues 10 cents each. 
HE feature articles of the present issue are: 


[Agr. 18-322] 
Thin Brick Pavements Studied: 


Report-of Accelerated Traffic Tests and Field Studies by the Bureau of Public 
Roads; An Instrument for Measurement of Relative Road Roughness; Flow of 
Water Through Culverts; Motor Vehicle Registration and Revenue Tables. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND ITS ACTIVITIES: 


of Congress: Gratis distribution. 


Issued by the Library 
26—27465. 


(THE pamphlet of approximately 75 pages, including illustrations, is in part an 

amplification of a publication previously issued, with all of the data revised to 
July 1, 1926. “It endeavors to set forth in a brief general way how the Library can 
be of aid not only to Congress but also to serious investigators, to other Libraries 


and to the Nation at large.” 


The endowment recently provided by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge to aid 
the Music Division in the development of the study, composition and appreciation of 
music and also her gift of an Auditorium of Music, are presented in some detail. 


FUR LAWS FOR THE SEASON 1926-27. 


By Frank G. Ashbrook, in Charge, 


Division of Fur Resources, and Frank L. Earnshaw, Assistant, Interstate Com- 
merce in Game, Division of Migratory-Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts, Bureau of 


Biological Survey, 


ment of Agriculture. 


HE information in this bulletin, the twe 


Department of Agriculture: Issued as FARMERS’ BULLETIN 
NUMBER 11515. Price 5 cents per copy. 


Limited gratis distribution by Depart- 
Agr. 26-1459. 
lfth annual summary of the fur laws, is 


published to encourage effective action on the part of trappers, fur tradesmen, 
legislative, committees, conservation societies, and others concerned in maintaining 


the stocks of fur animals, and thus the fur supply. 


The greatest degree of co- 


operation and foresight on the part of everyone is essential if fur-bearing animals 
are t obe perpetuated as an interesting part of the native wild life of the country 
and as a continued source of supply of valuable furs. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Special 
Orders No. 244 to Army personnel as fol- 
lows: 

Finance Department. 

Coykendall, Capt. Horiatio G., from 
Omaha, Nebr., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
for duty. 

Campbell, Lieut. Col. Tilman, order re- 
lieving him from duty at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., is revoked. 

Routhier, First Lieut. Joseph F., from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Philippine Department, 
for duty. 

Engineers. 

Smith, Second Lieut. Lowell Gray (Re- 
serve) from Columbus, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for training. 

Smith, First Lieut. Charles Edward, from 
Palymra, N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa., for 
training. 

Iry, First Lieut. Clarence N., from ‘Fort 
Bliss, Tex., to Florence Ala., for duty. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Snow, Warrant officer Wiley 
Manila, P. I., to Fort Brag, N. C. 

McManus, Warrant Officer Hugh B., from 
Fort Bragg, N. C., to Manila, P. I. 

Mabbutt, Capt. Charles J., Baltimore, Md., 
is relieved from assignment with 357th, 
504th and 505th Motor Transport Com- 
mands, 13th Corps, and with Organized 
Reserves, Third Corps Area. 

Other Branches. 
Smith, Col. Charles C., adjutant general, 


W., from 


from Chicago, Ill., to Washington, D. C., 
for duty in adjutant general’s cffice. 

Whitten, Maj. Rudolph G., adjutant gen- 
eral, Huntington, W. Va., relieved from 
duty at Fort Slocum, N. Y., to Washington, 
D. C., for duty in adjutana general’s office. 

Burns, First Lieut. John J., Field Artil- 
lery, order detailing him to Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts, 
Ames, Iowa, revoked. 


Robison, Capt. Gerald R., Coast Artillery, 


{ order relieving him from duty at Aberdeen 


Proving Ground, Md., amended to read ef- 
fective Nov. 15, 1926. 

Kelley, Lieut. Col. William J., Infantry 
Reserve, from office of Chief of Militia 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., to Rutland, Vt., 
where he will stand relieved from duty. 

The following officers of the Sanitary 
Corps Reserve from plates indicated after 
their names to Washington, D. C., to Sur- 
geon General for training: Lieut. Col. 
Robert Edward Anderson, Richmond, Va.; 
Lieut. Col. John James Douglass, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Lieut. Col. Harvey Rowland 
Pierce, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Retirements. 

Weston, Warrant Officer Sydney H., ap- 
proved. 

Faulconer, Sgt. Kenneth M., Quartermas- 
ter Corps, Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

Leave of Absence. 


Hopkins, Col. Frank E., General Staff, 
10 days. 


Navy Orders 


. Orders issued Naval officers under 
date of October 12, 1926: 


Lieut. Comdr. Palmer H. Dunbar, det. 
U. S. S. Chewink; to Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., orders Oct. 6, 1926, to Navy 
Yard, New York. 

Lieut. Comdr. Byron B. Ralston, det. Navy 
Yard, N. Y.; to U. S. S. Cincinnati. 

Lieut. Walter J. Wortman, relieved an 
active duty; to home. = 

‘Lieut. (j.g.) William B. Ault, det. U. S. 
S. Cincinnati; to Navl Academy. 

Lieut. (j.z.) Herman B. Scarney (M. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
Nov. 15, 1926. 

Lieut. Joseph W. Baker (D. C.), det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper Base, Hampton Rds., 
Va.; to Nav. Air Sta., Nav. Oper Base, 
Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Clarence A. Chandler (D. C.), det. 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper Base, Hampton 
Rds., Va.; to U. S. S. Texas 

Lieut. Comdr. Thomas Cochran (S. C.), 
det. Third Nav. Dist.; to U. S. S. Whitney. 

Lieut. Verny Carroll (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Whitney; to Navy Supply Depot, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lieut. Edward W. Poore (S. C.), orders 
Sept. 15, 1926, revoked; to continue duty 
U. S. S. Chaumont. 

Lieut. Dillon F. Zimmerman (S. C.) 
orders Sept. 25, 1926, revoked; to U. S. S 
Procyon. 

Ch. Gun. Samuel A. Klish, det. U. S. S. 
Medusa; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Orders issued to Naval officers under 
date of October 13, 1926; 


the 


’ 


eens 
Lieut. Harold V. Barr, det. U. S. S. Texas; 

to Nav. Torp. Sta., Newport, R. I. 
Lieut. Benjamin R. Holcombe, 

Aero; to U. S. S. Robert Smith. 


Lieut. Earl S. Hurlbut, det. Officer in Chg., 
Recruiters‘ Training School, Nay. Trng. 
Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va.; 
to Treat. Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C, 

Lieut. Paul H. Talbot, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ensign Wiliam J. Mullins, orders modi- 
fied; to U. S. S. Borie. 

Ensign Morton C. Mumma, jr., det. U. S. 
S. Marcus; to U. S. Dale. 

Comdr. Frederick W. S. Dean (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Idaho; to Navy Yard, N. Y, 

Lieut. j.g.) John Q. Adams (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., New York; to Nav. Ammun. 
Depot (Lake Denmark), N. J. 

Lieut. Andrew L. Burleigh (D. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Altair; to Navy Yard, N. Y, 

Lieut. Edward A. Hyland (D. C.), det. 
Nav. Sta., Guam; to Nav. Trng. Sta., New- 
port, R. I. 

Comdr. John S. Higgins (S. C.), uncom- 
pleted portion desp. orders Sept. 11, 1926, 
revoked; to continued treat. Nay, Hosp., 
Great Lakes, Il. 

Gun. Jean B. Paradis, det. Nav. Torp. 
Sta., Newport, R. I.; to.U. S. S. Whitney. 

Ch. Bosn. Charles A. Dannenmann, det. 
Third Nav. Dist.; to U.S. S. Argonne. 

Ch. El. Daniel H. Love, to duty U. 8S. S. 
Melviile. 

Ch, El. Frank C, Szehner, orders Sept. 30, 
4y26, modified; to c. f. o,, U. S. 8. Lexington. 


det. ‘Bu. 


Books and 


Publications 


Messenger Service 


Established in Mails 
On Six New Routes 


Two’ Discontinuances Made 
and Changes Ordered in 
Seven Other In- 
stances. 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has just announced 
that establishment of mail messenger 
services in California, Georgia, Illinois, 
Mississippi and North Carolina; discon- 
tinuance of similar services in Tennes- 
see and Texas and changes in services 
in Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
and Virginia have been approved by the 
Post Office Department. A_ mileage 
change was: also announced by Mr. 
Glover in connection with a service lo- 
cated in Virginia. { 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Established. 

California—276466, Sherman, Los An- 
geles County, to 308111, 0.02 mile, as 
often as required. From November, 1, 
1926. 

Georgia — 221450, Dudley, Laurens 
County, to 104789, 0.02 mile, as often as 
required. From November 1, 1926. 

Illinois — 236028, Lindenwood, ofbe 
County, to 106719, 0.06 mile, as ofter as 
required. From October 16, 1926. 

236061, East Hardin, Green County, to 
106790, 0.02 mile, as often as required, 
From October 14, 1926. 

Mississippi—226112, Helm, Washing- 
ton County, to 112755, 0.04 mile, as 
often as required. From October 16, 
1926. S 

North Carolina—218364, Lumberton, 
Robeson County, to 103735, 103774 and 
103759, U. D., 0.1 mile, as often as re- 
quired. From November 1, 1926. 

Discontinued. 

Tennessee—227257, Memphis, between, 
Orange Mound Station and 312104, 0.32 
mile. From October 15, 1926. 

Texas—250442, Houston, between the 
Main post office and Franklin Street Sta- 
tion, 0.43 mile. From June 30, 1926. 

Changed. 

Arkansas—247340 Lester (4) to 
112761, 0.03 mile. Distance is restated 
as 0.02 mile. 

California—276402, Glendale, to 10- 
8760, 2 miles, and 308111, at corner 
Brand and Broadway, 0.15 mile. Service 
is restated to include service between the 
post office and 308111 at San Fernando 
Road (n. e.), 1.65 miles. From October 
9, 1926. 

Connecticut—206026, Enfield, to 
1728, at Enfield Railroad Station, 0.75 
mile. Service is restated to be between 
the post office and the railroad station at 
Thompsonville, 2.11 miles. From Sep- 
tember 30, 1926. 

Illinois—235566, North Aurora, (4) to 
106717, 0.15 mile. Service is restated to 
include 306130, 0.24 mile, including di- 
rect transfer service between depois, 
when necessary, 0.11 mile. From Oct 
ber 11, 1926. 

Massachusetts—205067, Haverhill (1), 
to 101724, 0.27 mile; 301139, 0.27 mile; 
301133, 0.01 mile; between Bradford Sta- 
tion and B. M. R. R. at Haverhill Bridge 
Depot, 0.18 mile, as often as required, 
and between Haverhill and Bradford Sta- 
tion, 1.3 miles, two round trips daily ex- 
cept Sunday. Service is restated to be 
between Haverhill post office and 101724 
and 301139, and 301133, and between 
Bradford Station of Haverhill post of- 
fice and 101724 at Haverhill railroad sta- 
tion (N. 0O.), all as often as required, 
and between Haverhill post office and 
Bradford Station of Haverhill post of- 
fice, two round trips daily, except Sun- 
day. From October 16, 1926. 

North Carolina—218109, Dover, to 
103713 and 103757 (U. D.}, 0.23 mile. 
Service is restated to omit 103713, 0.23 
mile. From October 14, 1926. 

Virginia—214224, South Boston, to 
103772, 0.27 mile and 103775, 0.44 mile. 
Service is restated to include direct trans- 
fer service between depots, when neces- 
sary, 0.34 mile. From October 12, 1926, 
(October 9). 


T0- 


P. O. Designated to Issue 
International Money Orders 


Third Assistant Post- 
master General, has just announced the 
establishment of an international money 
order office at Kenosha, Wis. He also 
announced the discontinuance of sin 
lar offices at Wytopitlock, Me., and La- 
coste, Tex. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Changes affecting money order busi- 
ness only: 

International established—Wisconsin: 
Kenosha, ‘substation, effective October 1, 
1926. 

International discontinued — Maine: 
Wytopitlock, effective September 30, 
1926; Texas: Lacoste, effective Septem- 
ber 30, 1926. 


Three Declared Eligible 


For Postmastership 


R. S. Regar, 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has just certified to Postmaster 
General New the names of Gilbert R. 
West, Paul S. Miller and James L. Young 
as being eligible for appointment as post- 
master at Corydon, Iowa. 


Five Get Appointments 
As Acting Postmasters 


Postmaster General New has just an-| 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing persons as acting postmasters: Gus- 
tav O. Schlick, Lucan, Minnesota; Roy 
R. Boatman, Milnor, North Dakota; Ruth 
Ellickson, Regent, North Dakota; Jose 
W. Jacobson, Dane, Wisconsin, and Ale: 

] P. Gertachen, Marathon, Wisconsin, 
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Farm Loan 


Banks 


arines to Guard 


Mails Under Plan 


ostmaster General New Says 
He Will Employ Corps 
Until Department Can 
‘Organize Own Force. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
ent, is planning to have a large num- 
hy of additional armored trucks con- 
ructed in the shorest possible time. He 
so made known that he has issued 
‘ders to have prepared at once new 
secifications for railway postal cars to 
Tord adequate protection to the mails 
nd’to postal employes. 

Emergency Appropriation Sought. 
The Postmaster General further said 
hat he intends to call upon Congress 
hen, it convenes next December and 
k for an emergency appropriation to 


eet the expense incident to the employ- 
ent'of Marines as mail guards. 


The full text of Postmaster General 
few’s. statement follows: 
Following a conference today between 
fostmaster General New and Maj. Gen. 
ohny, 4, Lejeune, commandant of the 
nity tates Marine Corps, it wags an- 
ounted that a force of Marines will 
employed at railway terminals, on 

ostal cars and mail trucks transport- 
ig valuable registered mail until such 
me as the department itself can organ- 
ke and equip a sufficient force of men 
D adequately protect these mail trans- 
ortation facilities from depredations of 
jail bandits. 

It is the intention of the Postmaster 
reneral to go before Congress when it 
onvenes in December and ask that an 
mergency appropriation be made imme- 
iately available to take care of the 
xpense incident to the employment of 
his Marine Corps force. It is recog- 
ized, and was so stated at today’s con- 
erence, that with the Marine Corps at 
ts present strength, it would not be pos- 
ible to employ a sufficient number of 
inen for, any considerable time in the 
vork of .protecting the United States 
nails. But the force to be used at once 
vill be employed to meet an emergency 
which’ exists at present. 

New Specifications for Cars. 
Postmaster General New today issued 
ders to have prepared at once new 
‘pecifications for railway postal cars. 
(hese cars are now built and furnished 
by the railroad companies and are leased 
by the Department in the transporta- 
ion of registered mail matter dnd it 
vill not be practicable or feasible to 
make over the cars now in use for this 
burpose to afford adequate protection 
o the mails and the employes. But the 
hew cars that are to be leased in the 
future by the Department must meet the 
specifications of its officials, who are 
thaxged with the responsibility of trans- 
ting the mails and safeguarding the 

ives of its employes. 

In,addition to this, it is planned by the 
Jepartment to have a large number of 
additional armored trucks constructed in 
ithe shortest time possible. There are a 
ew of such trucks now in operation by 
the, Department, but the number is en- 
tirely inadequate and new ones will be 
bmployed as soon as they can be turned 


but by the manufacturers. 
” 


Individual Accounts Show 
Decrease in. Their Debits 


The Federal Reserve Board has an- 
ounced that debits to individual ac- 
ounts; as reported by banks in leading 
rities for the week ending October 13, 
aggregated $11,269,000,000 or 20.7 per 
ent below the total of $14,202,000,000 
eported for the preceding year. 

Total debits for the week under re- 
iew are $586,000,000 or 5.5 per cent 
above those for the week ending October 
14, 1925. New York City reports an 
ncrease of $578,000,000; Cleveland, $39,- 
00,000; and Boston, $37,000,000, while 
Yhicago and Minneapolis reported reduc- 
tions of $40,000,000 and $15,000,000, re- 
spectively. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,- 
568,628,000, as compared with $13,347,- 
549,000. for the preceding week, and 

001,553,000 for the week ending Oc- 
tober..14, 1925, 


S.T.&E. Railway Asks Right 
«To Operate 21-Mile Line 


The Stockton Terminal & Eastern 
Railroad in an application just made 
public by the Intersttae Commerce Com- 
mission requests a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for acquisi- 
tion and operation of a line 21.218 miles 
in length extending from Stockton to 
Bellota; San Joaquin county, California. 
The \line has been operated since No- 
vember 8, 1918, by a committee of bond- 
holders of the Stockton Terminal & East- 
ern Railroad, which formerly owned and 
operated the property. 


Hearing on Railway Wages 
To Open in New York City 


The United States Board of Mediation 
has just announced that arbitration pro- 
ceedings of representatives of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, eastern railroads 
and the board will open in New York 
city October 28 for the purpose of fixing 
an award in the wage increases asked by 
the! railroad workers. Conferences will 
be held in the Court House near Broad- 
may and Park Row, 


Banking 


| Total Assets of Intermediate Credit Banks 
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Federal Farm Loan Board Announces Condition; Redis- 


counts Are $42,539,265.60. 


The Federal Farm Loan Board an- 
nounced in its tonsoidated statement of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
just issued, that the total assets of the 
12 banks at the close of business on 
September 30 were $123,634,295.84. 


The amount of the total direct loans 
made by the Intermediate Credit Banks 
totaled $35,951,155, while the rediscounts 


were $42,539,265.60 and the undivided 
profits $1,025,924.37. 

The total debentures outstanding 
amounted to $55,240,000, the report 
shows, while the accrued interest on de- 
bentures was $908,053.37. The accrued 
interest on loans and rediscounts, it was 
reported, was $465,876.37. 


The full text of the report.of the board 


—___ + follows: 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL 
INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, AS OF THE CLOSE OF 
BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1926. 


Assets. 
Direct Loans 
Rediscounts....- 


Accrued interest on loans and rediscountS.........00+.eeeeeeeees 


U. S. Government bonds and securities... 


Accrued interest on U. S. Government bonds and securities........ 


Other securities 
Accrued interést on other securities..... 


Rediscounts for other Federal intermediate credit banks........-- 


Cash on hand and in banks 


Capital stock callable from U. S. Treasury 


Furniture and fixtures 
Other assets 


Total assets 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock subscribed 


BESTE oi. 0 8d Wales 66 hob 4 6 ONO Coe TOs 


Undivided profits 

Other reserves } 

Reserved for depreciation and losses 
Debentures outstanding 


Accrued interest on debentures outstanding 


Notes and bills payable .........-..... 
Notes and bills rediscounted 

Deferred rediscounts 

Interest collected not earned 

Cash capital rediscount agencies 

Other accrued interest 

Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


$35 ,95 1,155.20 
2,539,285.60 
465,876.37 
1,013,625.01 
6,085.99 
2,911,567.12 
1,073.36 
1,000,000.00 
3,607,518.45 
36,000,000.00 
21,319.03 
116,789.71 


$123,634,295.84 


$60,000,000.00 
1,189,174.33 
1,025,924.37 
9,431.22 
171,115.37 
55,240,000.00 
908,053.37 
3,594,424.61 
510,000.00 
263,766.62 
337,141.35 
125,896.19 
9,217.75 
250,150.66 
$123,634,295.84 


Wholesale Prices Higher in September 
By 1 Per Cent Than in Preceding Month 


Average Stocks Show Rise in Percentage of Smaller 
Shops Over Larger Firms. 


Slightly higher wholesale prices in se- 
lected commodities studied by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics prevailed in Septem- 
ber, the Department of Labor announced 
October 16. 

The index number covering prices of 
404 commodities was nearly 1 per cent 
higher than in August. The higher 
prices were especially noted in live stock 
and poultry, with  housefurnishings 
among a list of miscellaneous, goods 
showing slight decrease. 

One Per Cent Advance. 


The full text of the statement is as 
follows: 


Wholesale prices in September aver- 
aged slightly higher than in August, 
according to information collected in 
representative markets by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor. 


The bureau’s weighted index number, 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by. 


which includes 404 commodities or price 
series, registered 150.5 for September 
compared with 149.2 for the month be- 
fore, an increase of nearly 1 per cent. 
Compared with September, 1925, how- 
ever, with an index number of 159.7, 
there was a decrease of 5% per cent. 

Farm products in general were 2 1-3 
per cent -higher than in August, due 
mainly to advances in cattle, hogs, eggs, 
hides, and wool. Smaller increases also 
were recorded for foods, clothing mate- 
rials, fuels, metals, and building mate- 
rials, while there was no change in the 
price level for chemicals and drugs. 
Housefurnishing goods and miscellaneous 
commodities, on the other hand, were 
lower than in August. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
August and September was collected, in- 
creases were shown in 122 instances and 
decreases yn 98 instances. In 1844 in- 


stances no change in price was reported. 


Groups and Subgroups of Commodities. 


(1913 equals 100.0) 


Groups and Subgroups. 
ROUNDS TUMMNMOND 2. oo 51S 0-3 6 3 4 0ts:s cee'd alee. 
Grains... 
Livestock and poultry 
SPCHOr TOPTO PROMUCES 6 0. 6.0. 5:is 0 vice cscs 


Butter, cheese and milk 
Other foods .. . 
Clothing materials . 
Boots and’ shoes ........... 
Cotton goods ... 
Woolen and worsted goods........... 
Buk, €0... . 

ROS tg (oa mice ala ae tka eas ted ka died 
PreOle ORBLE . 4.2 2ebs ssh aye toses 
Bituminous coal 
Other fuels .... 

Metals and metal products............. 
BU ieee IG 5 280.8 ce chao Se sakes’ 
Nonferrdts metals... cece ccc eee 

WUAING TASOTUIS 6 oi wo sass sc cdeace's 
Lumber 
WBTION ose s'axe s. 

Structural steel ‘ 
Other building materials............. 

Chemicals and drugs 
Chemicals ..... 

Pertiliger MOterials .. 6... cece eee 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 

Housefurnishing goods... ............ 
Furniture..... 

Furnishings .... 

Miscellaneous . . 

DIE 2E 6 Kae iso ecksla Yk Shea kes 

Leather 

Paper and pulp 

Other miscellaneous... .............. 
eT COTO Sn s .  n s v'o o wacevscels o's bcs 


es 


1926 
September 
141. 
138. 
141. 
140. 
152. 
157. 
* 150. 
151. 
175. 
184. 
161. 
189. 
162. 
182. 
225 
202. 
161. 
137. 
134. 
110. 
172. 
182. 
205. 
132. 
163. 
130. 
118.§ 
108. 
182.5 
160. 
140. 
226. 
120. 
109. 
135 .§ 
164.: 
104. 
150. 


1925 

September 
160. 
157. 
155. 
164. 
160. 
165. 
154. 
160. 
189. 
186 
182. 
206. 
180. 
169. 


August 
137.9 
138. 
131. 
141. 
150. 
153. 
144. 
152 
174. 
184. 
160. 
189. 
160. 
179. 
225. 
198. 
158. 
126. 
138. 
110. 
H71. 

+180. 
204. 
129. 
164. 
130. 
118. 
109. 
182. 
160. 
140. 
228. 
121. 
115. 
134. 
171. 
104. 
149. 


127. 
133. 
113. 
174 
182. 
204. 
129. 
168. 
135. 
128. 
108. 
178. 
167. 
147. 
282. 
139. 
130. 
140. 
186. 
118. 
159. 


eT PON OOTP OM RUF OOCOHKH RON NWWNrF OR ODWOArH 


an 
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Dealers’ Holdings of Automobile Tires 
On October 1 Lower Than Total of Year Ago 


[Continued From Page 1.) 


are preliminary and subject to revision. 


The average number of tires and tubes 
per dealer may be compared with the 
final official compilation as of October 
1, 1925, shown below. - 


The final figure of 56.6 casing per 
dealer reported last year was an increase 
over the figure of 56.0 casing per dealer 
reported in the preliminary report, late 
returns raising the preliminary average 


—_<by 0.6 casing per dealer. 


Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires. 


Total casings (including balloons) 
Balloon casings (alone) 
Inner tubes 


Solid and cushion tires..............00- 


Conditions Change Here, 
The following analysis of the .29,503 


meena 


S Average 
4 & oper Dealer 


1,415,155 
372,877 
2,640,247 
34,037 


2,000,150 

283,552 
3,486,120 
53,060 


Ss Average 
4 to oper Dealer 
nwo 
nSa 
= 


21.5 


reports thus far received in the present 
survey from dealers having stocks of 


Federal 


Reserve ° 








eee? 


CHANGES 


National Banks 


The Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency has just announced that three 


applications to organize, and a notice of | 
voluntary liquidation have been received | 
from national banks since October 13. 


In addition, the comptroller has ap- 
proved two organization applications and 
has issued one charter in the same time. 

The full text of the comptroller’s 
statement follows: 

October 13, application to organize re- 
ceived: 

The Growers National Bank of Stock- 
ton, Calif. Correspondent: Harry A. 
Mazzera, 810 United Bank and Trust 
Building, Stockton, Calif. Capital, 
$200,000. 


Applications to organize approved: 


The Stewart National Bank of Livonia, | 
Succeeds the Bank of Livonia, | 
Whitney | 
Bowen, Livonia, N. Y. Capital, $75,000. | 


Nuc es 
Noms Correspondent: G. 

The Elkins Park National Bank, 
Elkins Park, Pa. Correspondent: Philip 
A. Hall, 8210 Cadwalader Avenue, Elkins 
Park Branch, Philadelphia, Pa. Capital, 
$50,000. 

Charter issued: 

The Franklin Square National Bank, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. President: A. C. 
Phillips. Cashier: A. E. Smith. Capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

October 15, applications to organize 
received: 

The Wens Valley National Park of 
Bishop, Calif. Correspondent: Charles 
Partridge, Bishop, Calif. Capital, $25,000. 

The Union National Bank of Cando, 
N. D. Correspondent: Charles A. Ver- 
ret, Cando, N. D. Capital, $25,000. 

October 14, voluntary liquidation: 

The First National Bank of Water- 
town, Minn. Effective September 28, 
1926. Liquidating Agent: G. W. Quandt, 
Watertown, Minn. Absorbed by the State 
Bank of Watertown, Minn. Capital, 
$25,000. 


F oreign Exchange 


(By Teclegraph.] 

New York, October 16—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York today 
certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the following: 

October 16, 1926. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
The Honorable, 


The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversion of foreign cur- 
rency for the purpose of the assessment 
and collection of duties upon merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, we 
have ascertained and hereby certify to 
you that the buying rates in the New 
York market at noon today for cable 
transfers payable in the foreign curren- 
cies are as shown below. 

Respectfully, 


Manager, Foreign Department. 


Country 


Value in U. S. 


Transfers in N. Y. 
Dollars. 


Noon buying 
Rate for cable 


Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (franc) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) ... 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 


| Norway (krone) 


Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

ASIA: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hongkong dollar).... 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol. 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)... 
NORTH AMERICA: 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexic® (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
SOUTH AMERICA: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


1.000693 
-999250 
48000 
-998242 


9274 
-1333 


automobile casings shows that about the 


Same percentage of large and small deal- 


Dealers Classified by Volume of Stock 


From 10 to 25 casings 

From 26 to 50 casings................. 
From 51 to 100 casings.............2.. 
From 101 to 200 casings 

From 201 to 800 casings............... 
From 301 to 400 casings..... RE Gales. 
From 400 to 1,000 casings....-.......... 
Above 1,000 casings 


Completed questionnaires are still he. * 


ing received, and a final and detailed 
summary will shortly be issued by the 
Rubber Division, tabulating the returns 
by States, 


| Agriculti 
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INDEX 


Wholesale Trade 


Tobacco, Cotton and Wheat Consume Bulk 
Of Credit Extended by Farm Loan Board 


The Federal Farm Loan Board has 
anounced that the 12 Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks reported a total of $81,- 
433,159.72 in direct loans and redis- 
counts as of October 9, 1926. The direct 
loans amounted to $40,052,370.38 and the 
rediscounts $41,380,789.34. , 

The rediscounts were classified by the 
board as follows: Agricultural Credit 
Corporations, $28,134,374.20; national 
banks, $16,864.60; State banks, $286,- 


tral Corporations and Livestock Companies Ac- 
count for Larger Part of Rediscounts. 


645.89; livestock loan companies, $12,- 
781,328.15, and savings banks and trust 
companies, $161,576.50. 


The loans were classified by the board | 


as follows: Tobacco, $19,026,337.51; 
canned fruit and vegetables, $1,837,- 
469.87; raisins, $2,700,000; wool, $2,047,- 
415.32; cotton, $10,565,766; Grimm 
falfa seed, $79,500; rice, $471,934.53; 
olive oil, $51,082; wheat, $3,257,045.15, 
and beans, $15,000. 

The full text of the statement covering 


—< conditions as of October 9 is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF REDISCOUNTS, DIRECT LOANS AND ADVANCES UPON 
THE RESPECTIVE COMMODITIES OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL INTER- 


MEDIATE 


District. 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 


Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


TOCBL se cicercovdcvcese $40,052,370.88 $41,380,789.34 


CLASSIFICATION OF 


Agri. Credit 
Corporations. 
$492,539.75 $1,200.00 os 
562,039.38 
10,967,817.88 
668,726.87 
3,504,656.47 
1,609,167.37 
3,572,279.45 
2,688,020.98 
344,170.17 
540,037.90 
1,876,315.30 
1,408,602.68 


$28,134,374.20 


District. 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


L.-S. Loan 
Companies. 


District. 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 


Direct Loans. 
$3,300,000.00 
5,305,386.87 
2,686,000.00 
10,071,733.91 
5,149,766.00 
1,661,934.53 
919,180.70 
556,906.42 
2,940,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
4,454,371.87 
1,507,090.08 


CREDIT BANKS AS OF OCTOBER 9, 1925. 


Rediscounts. 
$493,739.75 
607,465.76 
10,979,141.44 
719,703.09 
3,648,103.60 
1,734,634.16 
3,736,585.25 
4,376,116.14 
1,644,026.00 
6,101,665.89 
4,387,508.29 
2,952,199.97 


Total. 
$3,793,739.75 
5,912,852.63 
13,665,141.44 
10,791,437.00 
8,797,869.60 
3,396,468.69 
4,655,765.95 
4,933,022.56 
4,584,026.00 
7,601,665.89 
8,841,880.16 
4,459,290.05 


See — 


$81 433,159.72 


REDISCOUNTS. 


State 
Banks. 


National 
Banks. 


$45,426.38 
7,974.84 
38,660.34 
9,920.00 
42,820.00 
44,128.24 
83,509.49 
11,556.60 
2,650.00 


$16,864.60 $286,645.89 


Savings Banks 
& Trust Co.’s 


$133,527.15 
182,546.79 


120,177.56 
1,688,095.16 


Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


1,116,346.34 
5,488,494.89 
2,508,542.99 
1,543,597.29 


$100,000.00 
61,576.50 


Peet Lee ee $12,781,328.15 


CLASSIFICATION OF 


District. 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


Tobacco. 
$3,300,000.00 
5,305,386.87 


" $161,576.50 


DIRECT LOANS. 


Canned Fruit 
& Vegetahles. 


Raisins. 





6,337.51 


District. 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


$77,918.82 
556,906.42 


$1,837,469.87 


$2,700,000.00 


Grimm Alfalfa 


5,149,766.00 
1,190,000.00 


40,000.00 
1,500,000.00 


$79,500.00 





District. 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 


Wichita 


| Houston 
| Berkeley 
| Spokane 


$79,500.00 $471,934.53 


Beans. 


Al- | 





a released its preliminary report. 


Total $51,902.00  $3,257,045.15 $15,000.00 


St 


| 


ers reported as in the 


1, 1925: survey of October | J.C, C. Suspends Schedules 


Proposed for Granite 
Per Cent of Total Dealers Reporting ae ccaceitaeeteaat ee 


October 1, 1926 October 1, 1925 
24.95 22.63 
32.30 29.88 
20.88 21.23 
12.77 14.79 
5.80 
1.51 

.67 
-83 
.29 


100.00 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2773, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from October 15, 1926, until 
February 12, 1927, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 57 to Agent H. Wilson’s I. C. C. 
No. A-94; Agent Frank Van Ummersen’s 
I. C. C. No. 60, and Supplement-No. 1 
to Agent Frank Van Ummersen’s I. C. 
C. No. 60. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
revise the rates on granite, marble and 
stone, carloads, from Eastern territory 
to St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., and other 
Western points, which would result in 

§ both increases and reductions. 


In past surveys the average number 
of tires per dealer has not been changed 
materially by the relatively few returns 
received after the Rubber Division had 


Gre 


3% 


2783) race 
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Foreign 


Exchange 


Decrease Effected 


By Count Volpi in 


Money Circulation 


Italian Government’s Decree 
Restricts Issuance and 
Commercial Usage of 
Bank Notes. 


The Department of Commerce has ree 
ceived a report from A. A. Osborne, As 
sistant Commercial Attache at Rome, 
which states that a large reduction in 
the’ Italian bank note circulation has been 
effected under plans of Count Volpi. The 
full text of the report follows: 


Important legislation has recently 


| been enacted in Italy dealing with bank- 


note circulation. On August 31, 1926, 
the cabinet, by decree, adopted plans out- 
lined by Count Volpi designed to reduce 
the paper circulation by approximately 
3,000,000,000 lire during the present 
fiscal year. The decree limits the amount 
of banknote circulation effective Sep- 
tember 1 to 7,000,000,000. Beyond that 
amount it may be increased to 8,000,000,- 
000, which is set as the absolute max- 
imum limit. Any amount in excess of 
these limits will be subject to a tax 
equal to one and a third of the official 
discount rate, plus the existing taxes on 
outstanding banknotes. 

Banknote circulation amounted to 8,- 
182,000,000 on July 31, to 8,766,000,000 
on December 31 last, and to 8,583,000,000 
on July 31, 1925. These figures do not 
include issues of the Independent Section 
of the Syndicate for Advances on Indus- 
trial Securities, although sometimes 
these issues must be considered. 

Certain restrictions on circulation for 
the account of commerce were framed to 
discourage unproductive industrial and 
commercial enterprises. The new limita- 
tions on commercial circulation suggest 
that on some kinds of business activity, 
not yet clearly defined, the Government 
intends to place heavy restraints by mak- 
ing it more difficult to obtain banking 
credit with which they can be financed. 


Plans of Lackawanna 


For Depot Approved 


Permission Given by I. C. C. to 
Build Bratich in Jersey, 
For Connections. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just issued an order authoriz- 
ing the Morris and Essex and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawana and Western Railroads 
to build a branch line in Hudson County, 
N. J., 0.676 of a mile in length. The 
branch, it was explained, is intended 
to connect main line tracks and freight 
yards with a new depot proposed to be 
constructed in Jersey City. 

The cost of the branch line is esti- 
mated at $2,120,000. The new depot, 
planned for freight, will be used in con- 
junction with the vehicular tunnel now 
being constructed under the Hudson 
River. The carriers, in their applica- 
tion, stated that they anticipated that 
with the completion of the tunnel, a 
large amount of freight now floated be- 
tween their terminal and New York City 
will be transported by truck. 

The order issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission states in part: 

Construction of the freight: depot is to 
proceed in stages, as the need for addi- 
tional facilities develops. Work on the 
first stage, comprising about 50 per cent 
of the project, will begin about January 
1, 1927, and be completed about De- 
cember 31, 1928. Construction of the 
branch line will commence about Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, and require about one year 
for completion. Approximately two- 
thirds of the land required for the depot 
is already owned by or held for the ap- 
plicants. It appears that improvements 
on the remaining third are such as not 
to add materially to the cost of acquir- 
ing such lands. The estimated cost of 
the entire project is $12,938,000. 

Construction of the line and depot will 
be financed by funds available in the 
treasury of the Lackawanna. It is con- 
templated that at some future date the 
Essex will issue securities to the Lacka- 
wanna in reimbursement of sums so ad- 
vanced, but the kind and amount of 
such securities has not yet been de- 
termined. 


Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton 
To Make Five Addresses 


The Shipping Board has just an- 
nounced orally that Brig. Gen. Dalton, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, would fill five speaking en- 
gagements during the next four weeks. 
They as as follows: The American As- 
sociation of Port Authorities at Norfolk 
on October 19; the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation at Norfolk on October 25; 
Radio Speech on Navy Day at Washing- 
ton, October 27; toastmaster at the 
Propellor Club, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York, November 9; and Society of 
Naval Engineers, New York, Novem- 
ber 12. 


I. C. C. Suspends Certain 
Schedules on Cement 


By an order recently entered in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No, 
2776, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from October 16, 1926, 
until February 18, 1927, the operation 
of certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plements Nos. 23 and 24 to The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Company’s 
tariff I. C. C. No, 9383. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates four cents per 100 
pounds on cement, carloads, from Ford- 
wick, Va., to stations on the Tallulz 
Falls Railway in Georgia and No: 
Carolina. 





Inspectors of Prohibition Zones 


_ Given Instruction in Liaison Duty 


Assistant Secretary Andrews, in Charge of En- 
forcement, Also Asks Cooperation of Col- 
lectors of Customs and U. S. Attorneys. 


Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, has sent 
communications to all United States Dis- 
trict Attorneys and to Collectors of Cus- 
toms of land and sea ports of entry ap- 
prising them of the action he had taken, 
October 15, in reorganizing the field 
forces of the prohibition organization by 
the appointment of five zone supervisors 
for liaison service between headquarters 
and the field forces. 

General Andrews also addressed letters 
to the new zone supervisors, in which he 
explained the functions of their new of- 
fices. The letters to the five zone super- 
visors were similar, except as they per- 
tained to the individual duties of each 
supervisor in his respective zone. 

Special Instructions Given. 

In the cases of O. D. Jackson and M. O. 
Dunning, of New Orleans and Savannah, 
respectively, who, in addition to appoint- | 
ments as zone supervisors, have been 
designated as coordinators of the prohibi- 
tion organization, General Andrews made 
passing reference to this additional detail 
of duty. 

Mr. Jackson is prohibition administra- | 
tor of the New Orleans District, and will 
hold that assignment as well as his new 
duties. Mr. Dunning is Collector of Cus- | 
toms at Savannah, and likewise will not | 
sever his connection with that service 


| him “that our field 





upon assumption of duties for prohibition 
enforcement. 

In his letters to the three other zone | 
supervisors, General Andrews enumerated 
the Federal Prohibition Districts to which 
they were assigned, and outlined their 
duties. These officials are: George P. 
Busch, assigned to North Atlantic Zone; 
Maurice Campbell, Great Lakes Zone, and 
John E. Cooper, Pacific Zone. All are 
new men in the prohibition service. 

Letter to Supervisors. 


The full text of one of the letters sent 
to the zone supervisors, with omission of 
remarks specifying individual functions, 
is as follows: 

““You are hereby appointed zone 
supervisor for the * ** * zone, con- 
sisting of Federal Prohibition Districts 
Re 

“Your duties are those of an intimate 
liaison between Washington headquar- 
ters and each of the Federal District 
Prohibition headquarters; between the 
Federal District headquarters them- 
selves; between Washington headquar- 
ters and the Collectors of Customs and 
Coast Guard Station commanders inso- 
far as their duties concern the stopping 
of smuggling of liquor; and between 
these latter officers and prohibition ad- 
ministrators insofar as conditions make 
it seem desirable. 

“The object to be attained is increased 
efficiency resulting from a more inti- 
mate personal contact, all along the line, 
designed to develop a smoother working 
machine out of the various forces within 
this zone charged with the duty of en- 
forcing and administering the national 
prohibition laws. 

“You will keep yourself intimately ac- 
quainted with the policies and instruc- 
tions of headquarters as regards the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of these 
laws; and will keep yourself intimately 
acquainted with the conditions of the 
administration and enforcement of the 
laws as carried on by the units of each 
of these field forces. 

“Acquaint yourself with their individ- 
ual problems, difficulties, accomplish- 
ments, methods of procedure, coopera- 
tion with United States District Attor- 
neys, development of local responsibility 
for local law enforcement, character and 
standard of conduct of their personnel, 
promptness and efficiency of administra- 
tive methods as affecting legitimate busi- 
ness interests, etc., etc. 

Travel Duties Required. 

“Your duties will require you to travel 
from point to point in your zone and 
between your zone and Washington; and 
you are hereby authorized to perform 
this travel whenever and wherever 
within these limits it is necessary, in 
your judgment, for the best interests of 
the service. 

“In order that the organization within 
your zone may function more smoothly 
and efficiently, I suggest that you ar- 
range rather frequent meetings between 
the field officers until this closer coop- 
eration and understanding has been ef- 
fected. You will exercise your judgment 
in this matter, arranging meetings at 
different headquarters, for all adminis- 
trators, or perhaps for only a part of 
them, with officers of the other services, 
such as Collectors of Customs, officers 
of the Coast Guard, or not, as your judg- 
ment and the occasion warrant. 

“The success‘of this work depends 
much more upon your ingenuity and 
tact and your comprehension of its pos- 
sibilities than upon any detailed instruc- 
tions which I can give you. You are 
given no function of command. 

“Because I have confidence in your high 
qualifications along this line, I am as- 
signing to you this important office in 
my organization. So far as possible, I 
wish you to represent me in the field for 
the sole purpose of promoting efficiency 
and being helpful in every possible way 
as I would attempt to do could I be pres- 
ent in these variows situations. 

Contacts to Bring Results. 

“By frequent visits to Washington you 
should be able to make my presence thus 
felt in the field for the great good of 
the service. As there can be no phase 
of all our work in which I am not keenly 
interested, from the development and 
efficiency of the lowest appointee up to 
the most intricate problems of adminis- 
tration, so that you must interest your- 
self in all these matters. 

“A copy of this letter is being sent each 
prohibition administrator, Collector of 
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Customs, Coast Guard commander and 
Federal United States attorney in your 
zone, asking each of those officers to 
cooperate with this plan and to give you 
such confidence and assistance as to make 
it as effective as possible in bringing 
about that higher degree of efficiency as 
a machine for law enforcement which we 
are seeking. Let it be understood by.all 
that time and experience will be required 
to develop the possibilities. 

“The activities of the Headquarters 
Investigating Force and of the Bureau 
of Foreign Control already extend into 
your zone, and will be extended further. 
You should ‘acquaint yourself with these 
activities and keep acquainted with them 


as they develop, so that your observa- |‘ 


tions in the field may be made _intelli- 

gently and may result as helpfully. as 

possible along these particular lines.” 
Letter to U. S. Attorneys. 

In his letter to United States Dis- 
trict Attorneys, General Andrews, in ad- 
dition to informing them of the new 
status of affairs in the prohibition or- 
ganization, asked them to establish “ac- 


| tive cooperation and teamwork” with the 


prohibition field forces. 

He said that experience had satisfied 
organization will 
function more efficiently if the territory 
be divided into zones and a zone super- 
visor be appointed to act as an intimate 
liaison between headquarters and all the 
field forces concerned with the adminis- 
ena and enforcement of the prohibi- 
ion laws.” 

The full text of General Andrews’ let- 
ter to the District Attorneys, follows: 

“Letter to all U. S. District Attorneys: 

“Experience has satisfied me that our 
field organization will function more effi- 
ciently if the territory be divided into 
zones and a Zone Supervisor be appointed 
to act as an intimate liaison between 
headquarters and all the field forces con- 
cerned with the administration and en- 
forcement of the Prohibition Laws. I 
have formulated this plan and issued in- 
structions to put in into effect. 

“You are well acquainted with my 
great desire that there be established 
and maintained a close, active coopera- 
iton and teamwork between the units 
of the field forces of the Department 
of Justice and my own. In that thought, 
I have tried to keep you advised as to 
the instructions given from time to time 
to my field officers. Im continuance of 
this policy, I am sending you herewith 
copies of my instructions to put this 
zoning plan into effect. ‘ 

“While this Zone Supervisor has no 
administrative function whatever in any 
way connected with your office, I feel 
sure that it will be actually helpful that 
he establish a relation of acquaintance- 
ship with your office, and that whenever 
he is in your vicinity he shall drop in 
and call upon you, and thus make pos- 
sible a personal contact between your 
office and our headquarters, in ease there 
may be any occasion in which personal 
contact may seem to you to offer any 
helpful possibilities.” 

Cooperation of Collectors. 

The letter addressed by General An- 
drews to Cellectors of Customs set forth 
the effect of the new plan upon this 
branch of the prohibition service. He 
told the collectors that while the plan 
“does not change any administrative 
function as regards your office, it still 
should prove helpful all along the line in 
that it will result in a means for closer 
— contact between you and my- 
self.” 

The full text of this letter to Collec- 
tors of Customs follows: 

“Experience has developed the greater 
efficiency to be derived from dividing the 
‘country into zones and appointing a 
zone supervisor to act as liaison between 
headquarters in Washington and the 
field forces in each zone. I have done 
this, and issued the necessary instruc- 
tions tout the plan into effect. 

“While this plan does not change any 
administrative function as regards your 
office, it still should prove helpful all 
along the line in that it will result in a 
means for closer personal contact be- 
tween you and myself. I anticipate that 
those of you who are far removed from 
headquarters will take advantage of this, 
and that my zone supervisor may thus 
be actually helpful to you outside of his 
limited field of official interest in the 
enforcement of the Prohibition Laws 
only. 

“I feel assured that I need not say 
more than to ask you to read these: or- 
ders and grasp the idea of my plan. The 
fine spirit of cooperation which you have 
already shown gives me an assurance 
of your loyal support in making this 
plan successful so far as it touches the 
functions of your office.” 


New Insulating Material 
Reported From Germany 


The Department of Commerce has just 
been advised by Theodore Pilger, Trade 
Commissioner at Berlin, that a new kind 
of insulating material has been developed 
in Germany. The full text of the re- 
port follows: 

A German company located in Schier- 
stein on the Rhine is manufacturing a 
new insulating material under the trade 
name of “Peralit.” 

The new product.is intended to replace 
fiber, hard rubber and other insulating 
materials. It is built up of layers of 
certain materials, the nature of which 
isnot reported, and subjected to very 
high pressure with application of heat. 

The insulating material has a high 
electrical resistance and is said to keep 
its shape up to 200 degrees centigrade. 
It is not affected by oil, air or humidity, 
and only- affected by. certain acids. 
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Functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION is charged with the administration 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce and related acts. 
The original act, approved February 4, 1887, pro- 
vided for a commission consisting of five members. 
By various amendatory and supplementary enact- 
ments the powers of the commission have been in- 
creased and the scope of the regulating statute 
widened. The number of commissioners was in- 
creased under the Hepburn act of June 29, 1906, to 
seven members; under the act of August 9, 1917, to 
nine members, and under the Transportation Act, 
1920, to eleven members. 

The Act to Regulate Commerce applies to all 
common carriers engaged in the transportation of 
oil or other commodities, except water, and except 
natural or artificial gas, by means of pipe lines, 
or partly by pipe lines and partly by railroad, or 
partly by pipe lines and partly by water, and to 
telegraph, telephone and cable companies engaged 
in sending messages from one State, Territory or 
District of the United States to any other State, 
Territory or District of the United States, or to any 
foreign country, and to common carriers engaged 
in interstate transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad and 
partly by water when both are used under a com- 
mon control, management or arrangement for a 


continuous carriage or shipment; also to express ‘ 


companies and sleeping-car companies, to bridges, 
ferries, car floats and lighters, and all terminal 
and transportation facilities used or necessary in 
the interstate transportation of persons and prop- 
erty, and all instrumentalities and facilities used 


‘in connection with the transmission of intelligence 
and messages by the use of electric energy. 

_- The jurisdiction gf the commission includes 
power to regulate the rates, accounts, service and 
facilities of common carriers, issuance of securi- 
ties; construction of new lines or abandonment of 
existing lines, and the use of block signals and 
other safety appliances. The commission may 
inquire into the management of the business of all 
common carriers subject to the provisions of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce, and may prescribe the 
accounts, records, and memoranda which shall be 
kept by the carriers, which shall be open to exami- 
nation by the commission through its authorized 
agents or examiners. 

Carriers are required to file annual reports 
with the commission and such other reports as the 
commission may from time to time require. By 
the act approved March 1, 1913, as amended by 
the act approved June 7, 1922, the commission is 
directed to investigate, ascertain and report the 
value of all the property owned or used by every 
common carrier subject to the provisions of the 
act. By the act approved February 28, 1920, the 
commission is directed to prepare and adopt, as 
soon as practicable, a plan for the consolidation 


. of railway properties of the continental United 


States into a limited number of systems. 

Under the practice of the commission the chair- 
manship rotates annually according to seniority. 
Under authority of an amendment to the act the 
great volume of business before the commission 
is expedited by dividing the work among several 
groups of commissioners, known as divisions, each 
composed of three or more commissioners, the mem- 
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bership of which is changed from time to time. The 
commission may refer any of its work, business 
or functions to such divisions, and action takep by 
a division has the same effect as if taken by 
the- commission, subject to rehearing by the 
commission. 

The commission has organized subordinate 
bureaus and sections within the bureaus for the 
administration of various branches of its work and 
the divisions of the commission assigned to general 
supervision over one or more of such bureaus. The 
commission appoints its own secretary and exam- 
iners and the heads of its various bureaus. 

The commission has 1,867 employes at Wash- 
ington and in its various field offices. 

The appropriation for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, included in the Independent Office Appropria- 
tion Bill, is $6,153,157, including $1,427,960 for 
railroad valuation plus the unexpended balance of 


_ the appropriation for the fiscal year ended June 


30, 1926. The valuation appropriation is based 
on a three-year program for completing the pri- 
mary valuations, as of their respective dates, by 
June 30, 1928. 


New Board Member 
Formally Sworn In 


R. K. Smith, of New Orleans, 
Assumes Duties on Ship- 
ping Board. 


» ——————______ 

R. ‘K. Smith, newly appointed mem- 
ber of the United States Shipping Board, 
was formally sworn in at the Shipping 
Board on October 16, it was announced 
orally at the office of Chairman T. V. 
Q’Connor. Mr. Smith, who was named 
as a Democratic member for the Gulf 
States, is from New Orleans, La., and 
succeeds Commissioner J. H. Walsh, 
also of New Orleans. 

President Coolidge, in his letter ac- 
cepting- Mr. _Walsh’s resignation, . ex- 
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pressed his regrets at the loss of the 
commissioner from the Government 
service, and thanked him for his “effec- 
tive and faithful service.” The full 
text of the President’s letter, as made 
public at the White House on October 
16, is as follows: 
October 15, 1926. 
My dear Sir: 
Your resignation from the United 


States Shipping Board, to be effective 
October 15, has been received and is 
hereby accepted. I want to thank you 
for the effective and faithful service 
that you have rendered in this postiion 
and extend to you my best wishes for 
your success in the future. I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to have you retire from 
the service of the United States, but 
I can not urge you to stay against 
your personal interest. 
Very truly yours, 
CALVIN COGELIDGE 


Poison Gas Effects 
Destruction of Moths 


Army Exterminates. Destructive | 
Pests in Warehouse for 


Woolen Goods. 


The Department of War has just an- 
nounced that it has solved, for the pres- 
ent at least, the moth problem in its 
woolen goods storehouses. By the use 
of a combination of sodium cyanide and 
sodium chlorate gases, the Army has 
disposed not only of moths, but has 
rendered the larvae incapable of inguba- 
tion. 

The full text of the announcement is 
as follows: 

The results of a.xecent.successful ex- 


periment conducted by the Quartermas- 
ter Corps and the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the Army may be of interest 
to manufacturers and proprietors of 
warehouses. 

At the Quartermaster Intermediate 
Depot at Jeffersonville, Ind., there is 
maintained a stock of cloth, felt, sad- 
dles, sheep skins, blankets and other 
articles of Army equipment. In spite 
of all precautions, these supplies have 
been subject to the ravages of moths. 

With the assistance of the Chemical 
Warfare Service, the warehouses and 
their contents were treated with a gas 
of sodium cyanide and sodium chlorate. 
Not only were both moths and larvae 
destroyed, but all rodents came to a sim- 
ilar fate. To make the test complete, 
an attempt was made, without success, 
to incubate some of the larvae. 

_ This gas does not injure textiles, fab- 
ric, leather, woodwork or household 
utensils. It tarnishes brass and nickel, 
but does. not.have any effect on.silver, 
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| Alaskan Surveyors 
Find New Sources’ 
Of Newsprint Pulp 


Secretary Wilbur Says Field 


Offers Resources of 
Vast Extent When 
Developed. 


[Continued From Page 1.} 
pilots was a standipg charge, and wa 
not increased by the trip to Alaska. The 
chief cost of the expedition, it was ex 
plained, was for gasoline, cameras, and 
photo plates. 

Camera Methods Described. 

Secretary Wilbur described the method 
by which the photographs were take 
as follows: 

Each picture was taken through three 
lenses. One pointed directly down, the 
two others pointed obliquely to the sides 
In this way, the photograph included 
not only the territory directly: under 
neath, but the surrounding area withi 
a radius of a little over two and.’one 
half miles. Each photograph overlappec 
on its neighbor by 60 per cent, so. tha 
they could be checked against each offher 

After the pictures were taken, tWe'de- 
tail from each one was sketched in upo 
a large map of the country. The photo- 
graphs were taken at rapid intervals 
sometimes every five seconds, dependi 
upon the speed of the airplane. 

Holds Planes Invaluable. 

Without the use of planes, Secretar, 
Wilbur stated, it would have been practi 
cally impossible to have secured a thor 
ough survey of Alaska, since the 
roughness of the country and the dense- 
ness of the growth makes overland 
transportation extremely difficult. Giant! 
trees which have crushed to earth, and 
then have been overgrown with thickets 
and young trees, constitute one of the 


most serious handicap’ to prdinary trans- 
portation. 


Mr. Hoover Sloyiade 
Drive Against Waste 


Reviews Growth of Movemen 
for Annual Campaign. — 
Through Conferences. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

| brought about. Programs have been 

| put into practice in various fields that 
must more or less directly affect allied 
industries and these interrelations need] 
to be considered. The five-year period] 
is sufficient to allow some measure }of 
the practical results and it is desire 
to compare actual with expected aceom. 
plishment. 


That the repeated emphasis laid by in 
dustrial leaders, engineers and experts in 
management on the potential value of 
waste elimination has had a cumulative 
effect is shown by the remarkable spread 
of interest in the annual Management 
Week meetings. Beginning with 108 
meetings in 80 industrial centers in 1924, 
with a total attendance of approximately 
15,000, the movement has grown to a 
point where this year each of these fig- 
ures will have more than doubled. 


The subject to be,considered is one 
making the widest appeal to the interest 
of everyone concerned in the health and 
stability of American business. It will be 
particularly valuable as giving a proper 
perspective to waste elimination effort as 
a whole and the report of results accom- 
plished should add impetus to the work 
being carried on to reduce the avoidable 
loss of billions of dollars a year. 


Argentina Changes 


Law on Canned Food 


Tolerance of Acidity Tripled 
for Containers When Not 
Lacquered. 3 


The Department of Commerce has re 
ceived cabled advices from H. B.*Mac- 
Kenzie, Commercial Attache at Buenos 
Aires, that there has been a slight modi- 
fication in the suspended Argéntina 
canned food regulations. The following 
statement was issued on the basis of 
these advices: 

A slight modification has been made in 
the Argentina decree governing the pack- 
ing and labeling of canned food products, 

Article 5 of this decree, which re- 

quires the inside of containers in which 
food products of an acid reaction are 
packed to be lacquered, and which has 
been suspended until November 110, 
1926, has been modified in such a -man- 
ner as, it is claimed, to increase the 
acidity tolerance to three times the for- 
mer degree, the analysis now being 
based off the solution in the can. only 
and not on the entire contents.  <°): 
’ Specifically, in the determination’ of 
acidity a titration method, instead of 
one involving hydrogenion contentration, 
is to be usesd. For the titration of 100 
grams of liquid in the cans, not \more 
than six cubic centimeters of normal 
sodium hydroxide should be needed to 
neutralize the liquor, using phenolphtha- 
lein as an indicator. If more than this 
amount of alkali is required, lacquered 
tins must be used as containers. 

Apparently, sardines packed in tomato | 
sauce will have to have the inside of tht 
can lacquered. Y 

It is undertsood that further chang 
in thislaw.arevery unlikely ~~ 





